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Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Now Ready 


OUR NEW LINE OF 


Moorish Book 


Papers fescue 


S8meoth Antique Finish, Hand-made Finish, 
Crash Finish, Linen Finish, Plate Finish. 


Large and Smatli Stizses 























Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


C. B. Prescorrt, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas, CO 
Pap pers. 
Manufacturers of 
g Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Priuting, 


Holyoke, Mass., 15.S. A. 








**Valley Paper Co. os : Bend 1903 
1 Bond Soe List 
**Cemmercial Bond 1903" 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Lodues 1903°° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
speamporcial, Linen Sonne” at: all the 
**Our Ledge 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’ ° wove and laid 
am Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linenus 
Old Saget Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
“Old Valley Mills 1903°° Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE G BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadneck Bldg. 





ENGRAVERS’ and 
PERFECTION 


WEDDING 
BOARDS 


are made with the greatest care from 
selected Linen Stock expressly 


FOR HIGHEST GRADE 
LETTERPRESS OR 
PLATE PRINTING 


Furnished in sheets or cut by hand to any 
size, plain or fancy wrapping. § Samples 
and prices upon request. 


UNION542.24C O. 


27 Beekman Streefum New York 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three oe: * in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 


60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show “7 attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for A vertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x35, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pay-roll Reduced 
and Composition More than Doubled 


After only Six Months’ Experience. 


Grinnell, Iowa, adds to the volume of testimony as to the economy 
and efficiency of the Simplex. Hear what they say: 


THE GRINNELL GAZETTE 


Grinnell, Iowa, October 17, 1903 
THE UNITYPE COMPANY, New York, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,— In reply to yours of the 13th, will say we are getting along nicely with 
our Simplex. We have now had it about six months, and would hardly know how to 
get along without it. We are having no trouble with it now since we have learned how 
to handle it, and never had any serious trouble before. There are several features about 
operating the Simplex that are perplexing to a beginner, and all of us being green when 
it was installed, we had a few things to learn by experience. Our publication is a semi- 
weekly, and we are setting more type for each issue now than we were for two issues 
when we were doing the work by hand. We have two girls now where we had three 
before. We seldom have less than twelve columns of reading matter in our paper; the 
columns are twenty-two inches long, and the two set the type in a day anda half. That 
makes us about thirty hours a week for them on the machine; the balance of the time we 
use them in the job department. Under pressure, with straight, clean copy, they will set 
a column an hour (3,960 ems), although they have not as yet been able to keep up that 
speed for any length of time. For a country paper that is setting any considerable 
amount of type we can heartily recommend the Simplex. Yours truly, 

WETHERBEE © VAUGHAN 


Want to Decrease YOUR Pay-roll and Increase YOUR Product, 
as hundreds of others have done ? 

INSTALL THE SIMPLEX—our terms of sale or lease make it 
easy to do so. 








THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


200 Monroe St., Chicago 410 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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RIN TERS who buy the largest quantities 

of Old Hampshire Bond tell us it is good 
for their business. Customers to whom they 
sell Old Hampshire Bond stationery and 
printed matter never want to go back to the 
use of cheap papers. After having had the 
satisfaction “a using good paper for their stationery, they 
are willing to pay for better stock for their booklets and 
other advertising matter, and they are less apt to shop 
around for the lowest prices — in short, 


“Old Hanpshive Bond Customers 
are Good Customers” 














HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 


MAKERS 
SouTH Haptey Fatuts, Mass. 


SELLING AGENTS 
UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK - . Paul E. Vernon CHICAGO . F : Bradner Smith & Co. 
BOSTON : : Y Storrs & Bement Co. ST. LOUIS. < : Graham Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA . . I. N. Megargee & Co. MILWAUKEE : ‘ Standard Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE : : Mc Donald & Fisher DES MOINES : Western Newspaper Union 
WASHINGTON _. . E. Morrison Paper Co. INDIANAPOLIS . : Crescent Paper Co. 
RICHMOND . Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. LOUISVILLE > : Louisville Paper Co. 
TROY . ‘ : : . Troy Paper Co. NEW ORLEANS . : E. C. Palmer & Co. 
SYRACUSE . : : J. & F. B. Garrett MINNEAPOLIS _. . John Leslie Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER . ‘ : : Alling & Cory ST. PAUL . : . F.G. Leslie Co. 
BUFFALO : : : . The Courier Co. DULUTH : : : . Zenith Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG . : . Johnston & Co. OMAHA : c : Western Paper Co, 
READING : ? , : . M. Jj. Earl KANSAS CITY . Kansas City Paper House 
SCRANTON . : . Megargee Bros. DALLAS : , . A. G. Elliot Paper Co. 
PITTSBURG . « WE Ww. Mc Bride Paper Co. DENVER : : ‘ Carter, Rice & Co. 
CLEVELAND : Union Paper & Twine Co. SALT LAKE : Western Newspaper Union 
COLUMBUS . . . Central Ohio Paper Co. SAN FRANCISCO . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CINCINNATI : Cin. Cordage & Paper Co. LOS ANGELES . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DETROIT : ; ? . Detroit Paper Co. PORTLAND : ; Blake-Mc Fall Co. 

SEATTLE. < : American Paper Co. 


ELSEWHERE 


CANADA GREAT BRITAIN 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto Hampsuire Paper Co., 
Buntin, Gitiies & Co., ; 10 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria 
Hamilton and Montreal Street, London, E. C. 
SWEDEN : 


L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltp., 


Gumaetius & Komp, Stockholm 48 Cable Street, Liverpool 


NEW ZEALAND 


Brown & Stewart, Auckland 
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GOOD “COLOR” DOES NOT 
NECESSARILY MEAN A 
SUPERFLUITY OF INK 








THIS FACT, overlooked by other designers, 
has been grasped by the constructor of the 
“CENTURY.” It therefore gives the maximum 
of ‘color’ with the minimum expenditure of ink. 








THE CENTURY 
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THE CENTURY 





ITS ROTARY INK DISTRIBUTORS place 
the “CENTURY’S” ink-distribution as far ahead 
of that of any other two-revolution press as was 
the Universal’s —at the time of its invention — 
ahead of that of any other job press. 

These distributors predigest the ink more 
thoroughly and for a longer time than does 
any other known device. 

Again, the “CENTURY’S”’ perfect impres- 
sional squeeze, due to the originality of its 
mechanical principle and construction, com- 
pletes the work of the Rotary Distributors with 
an efficiency obtainable by no other means. 

“T get better results and use less ink than 
ever before,” writes one printer, of the ‘““CEN- 
TURY,” and he only voices the general expe- 
rience of those who have used this latest 
“CENTURY” device. Go see it. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PresipEnT. 
t Madison Avenue, 334 Dearborn Street, 
New York. Chicago 


189 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


Solid Cover Colors 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. They are the best made. Try them 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 














































THE BEST OF ALL 


THE BOSTON WIRE 
STITCHING MACHINE 


vite | —- ONLY ONE ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED—THAT OF SETTING 
or OY THE MACHINE TO THE THICKNESS OF THE JOB. 


in working 2 
rngeegioe., i The change from one thickness to another is made instantly. The first 
staple driven is as perfect as the last. The Wire Feeder (simple and accu- 

rate in its operation) is a special feature of the Boston Stitcher. It is in 
contact with the wire only during the forward movement of feeding, return- 
ing to position without scraping across the wire. This operates directly on 
a cam, doing away with rolls, ratchets and eccentrics. It is the only perfect 
feeding device in use, and will be appreciated by every person familiar with 
the shortcomings of other stitchers. Feeding block is reversible, and will 
wear indefinitely. The Boston Wire Stitcher makes a correct even stitch. 
Every Machine is fully guaranteed. Write nearest Selling House for further 
particulars and prices. 

The best quality of reeled Steel Wire, made only to our order. Every spool guaranteed. 
Ail sizes in stock for prompt shipment. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American lype Founders Go. 


SELLING HOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SEYBOLD MACHINERY 
= ALL THROUGH 


These four words are so commonly heard nowadays 
among printers that they tell a short and simple 
story of the best bindery machinery in the world. 


SEYBOLD MACHINERY 


quality, quantity, economy and profit are synonyms 
in the printers’ trade dictionary, and the first of these 
is a guarantee of all the others. When a printer or 
binder says he has put in 


SEYBOLD MACHINERY ALL THROUGH 


his bindery he says it with a reliance which comes 
only with the knowledge of possessing the best. 


eric 


Patentees and Builders of 
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DUPLEX TRIMMER 
EMBOSSER EMBOSSERS 


With FEEDING ATTACHMENT. EIGHT STYLES, NINE SIZES. 


PAPER CUTTERS 


SIX STYLES, EIGHT SIZES. 


Smashing Machines, Backing Machines, Bundling Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cuiters, 
Knife Grinders, Signature Presses, 


Hand Stampers, Die Presses. 


J. H. ay opel & BRO., 
THE i. L. may co., 
So . go ToRONTO, CAN. 


The SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Machinery or Boktnder ile 
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Te H>4 RRIS 
AUTOMATIC PREKYX 
COMRANY? 





























IN RE 


“Hard to Keep the 
Press Employed” 


Versus 


“Can Not Get the 
Work Out” 





Is it not better to be in a position to do more and better work, to be able 
to turn out work so fast and so well that you can meet any demand, to be so 
well assured of your facilities that you are free of all hesitation and doubt if 
your presses are adequate to your ability to obtain employment for them? 

Is it not better to be in such a position, as the possessor of a Harris Automatic 
Press, than to be compelled to decline work because ‘‘ you can not get it out?”’ 

Will customers come back to you again and again if you can not meet 
their requirements ? 


To be equal to the best install the 


Harris Automatic Press 


and go out and get the work that you have been neglecting. 


For full particulars regarding the above machine and other presses we build, address, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO— OLp CoLony BUvuILDING N I LE S ) O H IO NEW YORK — 26 CortTLANpT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England. 



















































































THE ANNOUNCEMENT ON THE 
NEXT PAGE 


and you cannot fail to reach the conclu- 
sion that 


THE MONOTYPE 


is the ONLY machine that Book, Job, 


Railway and General Printers who consult 





their own interests, are justified in using 
It must now be conceded that to be 
without a MONOTYPE is to be without 


the readiest means of 


MAKING MONEY 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 
SOLE SELLING AGENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 


HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. w. P:. GUNTHORP, JR: 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR PACIFIC COAST CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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S) N ATTACHMENT, revolutionary in 
its effect, has just been completed, 
wherewith job and all other faces of 
type in use, from 5 to 36 point, may 
be made on the MONOTYPE. 

This invention, controlled by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, will be applied, 
without charge, to any machine now in use, and will in 
future be attached free of extra cost to machines hereafter 
sent out by the Company. 

By means of this device, at the mere cost of the metal, 
the printer may now fill his cases with every variety of type 
needed in his work, while he will be in a position to sell 
surplus type of his own make at good prices to those 
printers who do not possess MONOTYPES. 

Thus, the MONOTYPE, in addition to being a 
type-making and composing machine for all faces from 5 
to 12 point, and for all measures up to 42 ems, has now 
become a thoroughly equipped foundry for making, for 
the case, complete fonts of job and other type up to 36 


points, in any face. 
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5-5%4-6-7-8-9- 1O-I I-12 point 
as 


MADE AND COMPOSED BY THE 
MONOTYPE 


5 Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


534 Point No. 5 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvyw ABCDEFGHIJKLMNoPparstuvw ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW abcdefghijkimnopgrstuyw 


6 Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU abcdefghijklmnopqrstu ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU abcdefghijklmnopgrstu 


7 Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST abedefghijklmnopqrst aBcDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST abcdejghijkimnopgrst 


8 Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS abcdefghijklmnopqrs ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS abcdefghijklmnopqrs 


g Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ abedefghijklmnopq ABCcDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ ABCDEFGHIJ KLM NOP2Q abcdefghijklmnopq 


10 Point No. 8 Modern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ abedefghijklmnopq ancpErGHisKLMNopa ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ abedefghijklmnopg 


11 Point No. 8 Modern 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP. abedefghijklmnop AaBcpEFGHIJKLMNOP ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP abedejghijklmnop 


12 Point No. 8 Modern 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN abcdefghijklmn ascbrEFGHIKLMN ABCDEFGHIJKLMN abcdejghijklmn 


AS MADE FOR THE CASE BY THE 


MONOTYPE 
14 to 36 point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 12345 & $£ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLIINOPQ abcdefghijklmnopq 12345 & $ £ 
ABCDEFGHIJKL abcdefghijkIm 12345 & $£ 


ABCDEFGHIJ abcdefghij 12345 & $£ 
ABCDEEFG abcdef 12345&$£ 















THE 
woRD 
“REVOLUTIONARY” 


has been used over page in the formal an- 











nouncement of the new attachment placed freely 






and without price at the service of all owners of 
MONOTYPE machines. 


A moment’s reflection will convince the most 








conservative that no word less sweeping in its scope 





would characterize this new device. 





Consider what it will do for the printer. It will add 





to every printing-office, at no expense, a thoroughly equipped 






type-foundry wherein type can be cast not only for use by 
the MONOTYPE composing machine, but for display 
work of every description and for sale at a handsome profit 


if desired. 












IT ABSOLUTELY DISPOSES 


of that constantly recurring outlay for new faces and 









new typewhich has hitherto swallowed upso great 






a proportion of the printer’s legitimate profits. 






In fact, since the invention of print- 






ing, no mechanical device of greater 






importance has been placed 





at the service of the 






printing trade. 












w.P. GUNTHORP, JR. 


envicacd REPRESENTATIVE 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ x 
HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. > 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR PACIFIC COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. Svixtees) SOLE SELLING AGENT 
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TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


illustrated here, embodies all the time and labor saving devices, and will produce the 
maximum amount of work per day or week with the minimum of expense to operate. 








Perfect Register is obtained on Scott Presses, there being no intermediate 


gear between the bed and cylinder, therefore no lost motion. 


The Ink Distribution is admitted by printers and competitors to be the 
best ever seen on a printing press. The ink is thoroughly distributed 
before reaching the ink table. 


There Are Other Improvements which make this machine the 
peer of other two-revolution machines. Send for our catalogue which illus- 
trates and describes the different styles of two-revolution machines we build. 





We also manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Rotary Aluminum, Drum-Cylinder, Two- Revolution, 
Stop-Cylinder, Flat-bed Perfecting, All-Size Rotary Web, Rotary Color Presses, and 
one, two, three or four tiered Newspaper Machines. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. alter cott 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. 4th St. oH ° 


BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, Uu. & A 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York. 
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SHERIDANS NEW MODEL 


% (SHERIDANS NEW MODEL) 
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Automatic Clamp, built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK 
56 Duane Street 

















CHICAGO 
413 Dearborn Street 


LONDON 
46 Farringdon Street 
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The Martini 
Book-Sewing Machine 


THE MACHINE FOR GOOD WORK 























and sow BY JOSEPH E. SMYTH ! 
411 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS, NEW YORK Aanp CHICAGO 
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‘WETTER 


THE ONLY TYPE-HIGH 
Numbering Machine with a Low Plunger 


It is only A inch higher than the face of the figures; 














e . 
ott has every AG good feature of other machines and many 
tied : more. First cost but little more than inferior machines, 
ALL \ Me but cheapest in the end. 
ABOUT IT aay, 
Carried in Stock and Endorsed by all Type Founders and Dealers. 





WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., ciasson avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


CasBLeE. AppREsSs—‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A B C—-5th Edition. 























The Anderson Section-Folding Machines 
, ~ Are built | 
i sie ‘ either 
hand drop-roller 
Rebuilt or 
Machines gauge-feed, 
of other either 
nee one or two 
which w 
<— folds. 
sell cheap 
and 
guarantee Write for 
in good Circulars and 
condition. Prices. 
CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 222-329 Dearborn St., Chicago 











Typographic Numbering Machine 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 





eis Aan Si New York Stencil Works 
fully aatomae “™ “1 "4 199 Nassau Street. 3 2 NEW YORK CITY 
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| The Ault @ Wiborg Co. § 


: CINCINNATI = NEW YORK «= CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 


‘ TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND ce 
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We ask those interested 








IN 


DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE TONE 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 





the June number of ‘“‘The Ameri- 
can Printer” (all done in our 
DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) 
with those shown in the April 


EEE 


number, same journal. dd da 


veer a : — 


: WHEN YOU WANT FINE PRINTING INKS COME TO HEADQUARTERS i 
AND GET THE BEST. : 


‘Tk Ault @ Wibors Co. | 
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made 


Hundreds of 


Diagram showing proportionate 


increase of Tympalyn sales 
since 1900: 


1900 I90I 1902 1903 


makeready blanket | 


No one 

who has 

tried our 
Improved 
Tympalyn has 
discarded it. 
This cannot be 
said of any other 
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saves psaves saves 
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ympalyns 


now in use. A few of the users 


Berwick & Smith 
Norwood, Mass. 


Blumenberg Press 
New York 


Western Methodist 
Book Concern 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Co., St. Louis 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. M. Plimpton & Co. 
Norwood, Mass. 


University Press 
Cambridge 


C. H. Simonds & Co. 


Boston 
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August 6th, 1903. 
THE TYMPALYN COMPANY, 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
DEAR SIRS: 

In reply to your letter of the 6th, asking 
our opinion of Tympalyn, we would say that the 
more we use it the better we like it, we have 
tried it out very carefully, and find we are 
saving considerable make- ready time, and 
getting a much sharper and clearer impression 
than we did on hard packing ; we also find the 
wear and tear on type and plates very much 
lessened. 

As an example of what we are doing, afew 
weeks ago we put on a 32-page form, sheet 
40x54, made up of line cuts, half-tone cuts and 
type, and made it ready in 10 hours. This same 
form has already taken 15 to 18 hours on a hard 
packing, and then did not look nearly so well 
as the form printed on Tympalyn. This is only 
one of many such experiences. We think so 
well of Tympalyn that in the near future will 
send you orders to cover four or five more of 
our presses. 

Wishing you every success, we beg to remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED M. SLOCUM CO. 































CHICAGO 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS 


of business. 


Lithographic Press with Sprague Equipment. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


527-531 West Thirty-Fourth Street, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 
BALTIMORE 


remarkable durability. 
copy of our illustrated booklet, No. 3211. 


PITTSBURG 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


are quick to see the importance of modern methods 
in meeting keen competition and, therefore, take 
advantage of new inventions adapted to their line 
Electrically operated presses and 
machines are economical in small plants as well as 
in large ones, and the wise selection of a good 
motor has enabled many printers to increase their 
business to a remarkable extent. The Lundell 
Motors are acknowledged to be the best motors for 
printers, being especially designed for their class 
of work. They are dustproof, non-sparking, com- 
pact, have a strong torque, a high efficiency and 
Send a postal card for a 


ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
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NOTE 
NEW ADDRESS 














407 to 4272 
DEARBORN 
STREET 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 





THE DEXTER “‘NEW” JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 


(SPECIAL LARGE SIZE ) 








SOLE AGENTS Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe 


T.W. & C. B.SuHeripan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto D E \ | E R F O I D E R ( O 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons , 


Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 


Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & Bro. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Old Berkshire Mulls 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 


IN USING THIS PAPER FINEST RESULTS ARE OBTAINED BY 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
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TC XE » An all-rag paper manufactured )¥>—)) 
[pra We ~< \\ in white and cream, wove and {/ ~ 
“*)} \\ 4} laid, smooth and antique finishes, 
















BY THE 


\ '| Old Berkshire Mills Co. 
DALTON, MASS. 


whose business was established 
. more than one hundred years ago 
by one of the pioneers in the art 
of making fine papers. This 
paper is specially adapted for 
fine printing and lithographing, 
making up into very attractive 
letter-heads and envelopes. 
Printers and stationers supplied 
from stocks at paper warehouses 
in most of the large cities. 
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FOR SALE BY FOLLOWING DEALERS: 


Carter, Rice &Co., . ‘ - Boston, Mass. St. Louis Paper Co., . ° - St. Louis, Mo. 
Henr jy arcana & Sons, . a N. Y. City Bradner Smith & Co., ° ° Chicago, Ill. 
F. W. Anderson &Co., . . . N.Y. City J. W. Butler Paper Co., + + _.+ Chicago, Il. 
Melvin T. Hard ie N. Y. City Standard Paper Co., . . - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Irwin N. Megargee & Co. hie . Philadelphia, Pa. Beecher, Peck & Lewis, . ‘ Detroit, Mich. 
O. F. H. Warner & Co., . . Baltimore, Md. Blade Printing & Paper Co., . - Toledo, Ohio 
W.W. McBride Paper Co., . Pittsburg, Pa. Kingsley Paper Co., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co., . - Columbus, Ohio R. H. Thompson Paper Co. ea Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Chatfield & ‘Woods’ Co., . Cincinnati, Ohio The Courier Co., . * ° Buffalo, N. Y. 
J.C. Parker Paper Co., . ‘ Louisville, Ky. Hudson Valley — €o. les . Albany, N. Y. 
Crescent Paper Co., . ‘ Indianapolis, Ind. Troy Paper Co., . ° Troy, N. Y. 
Indiana Paper & Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Alling & Cory,’ e e * Rochester, N.Y 
Graham Paper Co., . e St. Louis, Mo. The Peters Paper Co., e e Denver, Colo, 





Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha Neb. 
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THE L. L. = | 
Printed on best quality coated book paper 
xapyptd . Geographers and Genc 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. ‘ 


Hamilton, Ohio. 61 Beekman Street, 
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MAP OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
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0 50 100 200 300 


Population of Cities shown thus: 


Over 1,000,000 *New York 
Over 500,000 ®St.Louis 
Over 100,000 *St.Paul 
Inder 100,000 OWilkesbarre 
State Capitals underlined inthus 


States are grouped and colored 
according to divisions as follows: 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Central, 


South Central and Western. 
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from Greenwich 90 





CORPORATION 


New York City 






THE L.L.S/RRET ClRPORAT ON, ENGRAVE 


Ts Map is 


one of our 
latest productions 
and is compiled 
in accordance with 
the population as 
given by the 
United States Cen- 
susin 1900. Itis 
strictly up-to-date 
in every respect, 
and was produced 
by the Wax En- 
graving Process, 
representing the 
class of work con- 
stantly handled in 
our Wax Engrav- 
ing Department. 
Duplicate plates 
are for sale. This 
Process is also 
adaptable to the 
making of Charts 
in general, Plans, 
Diagrams and Lin- 
ear Work depict- 
ing machine de- 
tails, and compares 
favorably with 
copper plate. De- 
tailed information 
and estimates fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion. 
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oy THE eden PRINTING PRESS MFG.CO 
. 62 NEW YORK 





THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 








New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Hz addon & & Co., Agents, London. Milles & Richard, Cana aia Agents, Toronto, Ontario 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, W ESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul: St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis: 
Southern Printers s Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd., New Orleans: Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles: ; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pac ific States Type Foundry, San Francis Sct 








THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


Printers should exercise as great pains in buying good presses as 
we in producing them. There is a difference in presses, as great a 
difference as in anything else, and this is markedly manifest when we 
say that if one were to combine in one machine the best from all others 
he could not then equal the Optimus. From no other could one obtain 


As Simple and Mechanically Correct a Bed-and-Cylinder Movement: 
As Rigid and Even an Impression ; 

As Perfect and Easily Maintained a Register ; 

As Thorough Distribution ; 

As Faultless a Sheet Delivery ; 

As Natural and Desirable a Cylinder Lift, yunaty eccentric; 

As Great Facility in Make-Ready ; 

As High a Speed, with the Ease and on of almost Noiseless Action; 
As Little Wear to Forms; 

A Strength that precludes Guttering; 

An Endurance that seems Unlimited. 


The Optimus IS superior. All others combined could not reproduce it. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS & SPINDLER’S. TALISMAN AND cami ROMAN 
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COTTRELL PRESSES print every one of the publications here illustrated and many more 
which cannot be shown for lack of space. Those appearing on these two pages are the giants of 
American circulation, and the vast amount of printing required cannot be realized at first glance. 
The combined circulation of the monthly periodicals alone reach the enormous figure of over 
10,000,000 copies each month, and the combined weekly circulation over 1,689,000 each week. One 
monthly issue in particular requires over a third of a million impressions every working day of the 
entire year, and all the monthly publications require fifty million impressions of a 16 or a 32 page 
form, merely to complete a single issue. In the press rooms of these great periodicals the presses are 
run with as great accuracy as any railroad system in this country. They must keep to their time taole 

or the damages will run into thousands of dollars. An hour’s delay in a week’s run is a rare thing. 
This is COTTRELL machinery with a guarantee of a third of a century of maintained superiority 
behind it. These publishers, with their great interest at stake, simply cannot afford to use any 

other manufacture of press. Can you afford to ignore this ? 
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INLAND TYPE 


saves money in the composing room. Some 
2 printers can see how a saving is desirable, 





but they don’t understand how to effect it. We 
will be thankful for a chance to put them wise 


Doubtless you have heard 
that on all cash orders for 
our Type and Brass Rule, 
amounting to $20 net, we now 


Pay the Freight 


To any point in the United 
States. Distance is no drawback 
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Inland Type Foundry 
Chicago - Saint Louis - Buffalo 
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AN INSET ILLUSTRATING A FEW MACHINES 
MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





























AGENCIES 
NEW YORK LON DON Cc HiCAGgA 


150 NASsAu STREET 5 Torrens St., City Road 304. DEARBORN STREET 






































Made by BROWN FOLDING MACHINE GO.,, Erin, Pa. 























DOUBLE SIXTEEN 
BOOK FOLDER. It folds 
16’s, 24’s, and 32’s, the latter 
by insetting. Has Automatic 
Registers and Automatic Head 
Perforators that overcome 
“buckling.” Automatic Points 
are added when desired. 


TWO, THREE, AND 
FOUR FOLD CATALOG 
& BOOK FOLDER. Folds 
8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 pages. 
Has Automatic Registers at a// 
folds, also Automatic Head Per- 
forators that relieve all ‘*buck- 
ling” on 16 and 32 page work. 
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QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN 
& DOUBLE THIRTY- 
TWO BOOK FOLDER. 
Performs all its work at right 
angles and overcomes all 
“buckling.” Automatic Points 
are added when desired. Has 
the largest range of any quad- 
ruple in the market. 
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Made by BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., Eriz, Pa. 





TWO AND THREE 
FOLD PARALLEL 
FOLDER. Performs its work 


in gangs of 8s, 12’s, and 16’s. 
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SPECIAL EDIFION 
FOLDER. This machine per- 
forms the largest range of work 
of any folder made. It is used 
on million runs, and folds 8’s, 
16’s, 24’s, and 32’s in “gangs.” 
Automatic Head Perforators 
overcome all “buckling.”’ Auto- 
matic Points are added when 
required. 


EDITION FOLDER. This 
machine is designed for long 
runs on 16’s, 24’s, and 32’s, 
where the folding is to be done 
in gangs. It is also suitable to 
the finest catalog work. Auto- 
matic Head Perforators over- 
come all “ buckling.” 


















































Made by BROWN FOLDING 





MACHINE CO., Erig, Pa. 




















CIRCULAR FOLDER for 
small work. It has a wide 
range, and is a very valuable 
machine for this class of work. 





TWO & THREE FOLD 
PARALLEL FOLDER for 
small work in gangs. Has a 
wide range folding in 8’s, 12’s, 
and 16’s. 
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NEW MODEL JOBBING 
FOLDER. This machine 
folds both periodical and catalog 
work. It has 8 and 16 page 
pasters. Automatic Registers at 
all folds and other attachments 
that make a model jobbing 
machine. 





Wayside Dept., University Press 
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FRANK IBOLD. President 
ADOLPH DRYER. V.President & Gen! Mgr. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 






















USE THE 


BREHMER 
WIRE 
STITCHER 


and join the army of over 


25,000 USERS 
















Style 
No. 33 


Belt 
Power 


PRICES 
No. 58—Especially 
adapted for Cal- 
endar pad stitch- 
ing, with pad 
gauge ... $275 
No, 33—For Calen- 
dar work and 
printers’ use $150 
No. 31—For Calen- 
dar work and 
printers’ use, 
treadle power 
ecaaee ws $100 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Lid. ““.ctsau ii" 


Machine SHors . . . 604, 606, 608, 610 Ranstead Street 














WHEN you stitch a job on a Brehmer 
Stitcher you know it is done right. 
WHEN you work a Brehmer Stitcher 

you get a clean, perfect stitch. 

WHEN you run a Brehmer Stitcher the 
job is done when you want it. 

WHEN you want a big job done quick 
the Brehmer won’t break down. 

WHEN you want a durable Wire Stitcher 
you use the Brehmer. 

When you look for trouble the exposed 
mechanism of the Brehmer Stitcher 
prevents delays. 

WHEN the Brehmer clinchers are worn, 
or cutters dull, get new ones for 40 
cents or 20 cents. 

WHEN other wire goes bad get Our 
Standard Wire—the best isthe cheapest. 

WHEN you use Our Standard Wire the 
cost is one cent per thousand stitches. 

WHEN Our Standard Wire is used on 
Brehmer Stitchers you have one cost— 
and no repair bill. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 
609 Chestnut Street :: PHILADELPHIA 
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REBUILT SECONDHAND 


Paper Folding Miachines 


We guarantee these Machines in first-class order, and offer them subject to trial and approval 








No. 20.—One Chambers Drop-Roller Automatic Side-guide Machine, making two parallel folds and delivering 
four 8-page sections. It has pasting attachment and will deliver the 8°s pasted or not, as wanted. 
Largest sheet, 35 x 50 inches, giving a folded page of 834x12'% inches. Smallest sheet 25x35 inches. 


No. 21.—One Chambers Point Feed Book Folding Machine, making both 3 and 4 folds. Delivers both 16 and 
32 page work. Has latest improved head perforator. Adjustable for sheets ranging in size from 25 x 38 
to 16x 18 inches. Edge guides on table. 


No. 2.—Music Book Fold, first and second folds parallel, second and third at right angles, making 16-page 
signatures. Receives sheets 28 x 46 inches and smaller. 


No. 5.—One Chambers Double 12-Page Machine, adjustable for sheets 33 x 40 inches and smaller. 


No. 22.—One Belmont Double 16-Page Point Feed Machine. Will inset and deliver 16’s separately. Adjustable 
for double-16 sheets ranging in size from 36 x 44 to 20x 30 inches. 


No. 23.—One Stonemetz Drop-Roller Machine with automatic moving side guide. Will fold sheet as large as 30x 44 
inches in 16’s. Will also make 4 folds. Has 4-page covering attachment. Has trimmer for 8-page papers. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


= Manufacturers of = = 


Paper Folding and Feeding Machines 














FIFTY-SECOND & MEDIA STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 

















THE KING 


AUTOMATIC 
PAPER FEEDER 








= MANUFACTURED BY 


Chambers Brothers 
Company 


Fifty-second St., South of Lancaster Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














New York — THOMAS CROFTS, 





60 Duane STREET 
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Barrington 
Bond 


BARRINGTON 


WILL LITHOGRAPH 
<== OR ——— 
PRINT 











PERFECTLY 














MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Housatonic, Barrington and Danish Bond, 
Linen and Ledger Papers 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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YOU WILL SMILE 


Buffalo 
Printing Iuk 
Works 


BUFFALO 


N. ¥. 



































Special attention is called to the variety of faces in this page. 
Double Magazine Linotype, at a continuous operation, without change of magazines or matrices 





A SPECIMEN OF LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


SEOEKS. 127 


587. A Corporation is a coMPANY authorised by law to 
transact business as a single individual, having the same rights 
and obligations. 

588. Stock is the capital or money used by a corporation 
in carrying on its business. 

589. A Share is one of the equal parts into which the stock 
is divided. 

Nore. — The walue of a share varies in different companies. 
It is usually $100, and will be so regarded in this work un- 
less otherwise stated. 

590. A Certificate of Stock is a WRITTEN INSTRUMENT 
issued by a corporation, stating the number of shares to which 
the holder is entitled, and the original value of each share. 

591. The Par Value of Stock is the sum named in the cer- 
tificate. 

592. The Market Value is the sum for which it sells. 

Notes.—1. When shares sell for their nominal value, they 
are at par; when they sell for more, they are above par, or 
at a premium; when they sell for less, they are below par, 
or at a discount. 


2. When stocks sell at par they are often quoted at 100; 
when at 7 per cent. above par, they are quoted at 107, or at 
7 per cent. premium; when at 15 below par, they are quoted 
at 85, or at 15 per cent. discount. 

593. An Assessment is a percentage required of stock- 
holders to replace losses, etc. 

594. The Gross Earnings of a company are its entire 
receipts. 

595. The Net Earnings are the remainder after all ex- 
penses are deducted. 

596. A Dividend is a PERCENTAGE DIVIDED among the 
stock-holders. 

_ 507- A Bond is a written agreement to pay a sum of 
money at or before a specified time. 

598. A Coupon is a CERTIFICATE of interest due on a bond, 
to be cut off when paid, as a receipt. 


Composed from the keyboard on oe machine, the 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


San Francisco 


New York CHICAGO 
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LINOTYPE CATALOGUE WORK 


| | Information 
i ; ee 
bi Direct Radiation While the radiating surface that will be required in any 


room will largely depend upon the proportion of exposed 
4 wall and glass surface, there must nevertheless be some relation to the cubical contents of 
t same; and therefore as the simplest and most readily comprehended rule of apportioning 
f radiation we offer the following, derived from the experience of the best heating engineers, 
Ee —the proposition being a detached building of average construction and exposure, and out- 
FE: side temperature zero. 


One Square Foot of Direct Radiation Will Heat 








| _ weaee - Cubic Feet of Space Cubic Feet of Space 

Bs DWELLINGS by Steam by Hot Water 

: Living Reoms, one side exposed : P ; : is : 45 to 50 25 to 30 

Pe Living Rooms, two sides exposed. : . : s re 45 to 50 25 to 30 

a Living Rooms, three sides exposed . : ‘ ; : , 40 to 45 20 to 25 

cid Sleeping Rooms ; ; ; : ‘ ‘ : ; : 50 to 70 | 30 to 40 

8 Halls and Bath Rooms. : : : . : ; : | 40 to 50 20 to 30 

: PUBLIC BUILDINGS | 

; Othces , ; ‘ : : : 2 : ‘ : A 50 to 75 | 30 to 40 

Ee Schoolrooms . ‘ ; ; i : . ‘ ; . 60 to 80 | 35 to 50 

s Factories and Stores . , : : . . ‘ : i 70 to 100 40 to 60 

: Assembly Halls and Churches : . : : ; : 100 to 150 60 to 100 
For Direct-Indirect Steam Radiation add 25 per cent. and for Indirect Steam Radiation add 

E 50 per cent. to the amount of direct surface to secure equal value of heating surface. 


3 For Direct-Indirect Hot Water Radiation add 33% per cent. and for Indirect Hot Water 
4 Radiation add 75 per cent. to the amount of direct surface to secure equal value of heating 
surface. 

i Allowances should be made for extraordinary conditions, such as character of buildings, 
location, exposure, and quality of construction, loose windows and doors, and unusual glass 
A exposure, and the necessary lengths of distributing mains. 


Radiators Are Tapped as Follows 





SMa ORE Sy a 


STEAM—ONE PIPE WORK STEAM—Two PipE WorK HOT WATER--SuPPLY AND RETURN 
24 sq. ft. and under . . 1 inch 48 sq. ft. and under . 1x %4 inch 40 sq. ft. and under 1 inch 
25 sq. ft. to 60 sq; ft. . © “ 49 sq. ft. 10°96 sq. ft. 2r4axr “ Ar ieq. tt, to 726g: ft... . 24 “ 
61 sq. ft. to roo sq. ft. . rls “ Above 96 sq. ft. . rlax14 “ Above 72 sq. ft. . Be 
Above 200 sq; ff. 1... 2 “ 


Expansion Tanks To find the capacity of expansion tank for less than 

1,000 square feet radiation, multiply the square feet 
surface by .03. For 1,000 to 2,000 feet radiation, multiply square feet surface by .025. 
For 2,000 feet and over, multiply square feet surface by .o2. 


Heating Surface in Wrought Iron Pipe 


36 inches 1” pipe contains 1 square foot 20 inches 2” pipe contains 1 square foot 
28 inches 114” pipe contains 1 square foot 15 inches 3” pipe contains 1 square foot 
24 inches 114” pipe contains 1 square foot 10 inches 4” pipe contains 1 square foot 






PRINTED FOR INTERNATIONAL HEATER CO., BY MASON PRESS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The VERY LATEST 


Improvements in Paper Cutters. 








The ADVANCE and CHALLENGE Cutters now 
have side gauges back and front on both sides, enabling 
you to square stock at either side of the machine, permit- 
ting the use of the knife the full width, which ensures 
uniform wear its entire length, and making it last twice as 
long as when squaring has to be done on one side only. 

Another economical feature is our HALF-INCH 
CUTTING STICK; they cost two-thirds less than the 
old style, and each stick has eight cutting surfaces. Then 
the groove is only half inch deep, milled out of the solid ; 
this makes the bed stronger than ever; the groove is but 
one-sixth as large as required for the old one and one- 
quarter inch stick. If you want the latest up-to-date 
Cutter be sure to order one of these machines. Any 
dealer will tell you they are the best. 








a Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— bape sie “ta 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan | 2529 Leo St., CHICAGO 

















We would gladly give for a photograph of the 
pressroom of the Dennison Mfg. Co., show- 
ing over seventy PERFECTED PROUTY 
PRESSES in daily use, running at three 
thousand impressions per hour. We 

would show that picture in this advertisement and you can readily appreciate 

the value of it to us, as nothing could be more convincing, and 

when we add that the repairs on this great battery of presses do 

not exceed I per cent per year, can you wonder why the largest 

plants of this country are being equipped with PERFECTED 

PROUTY PRESSES. It is speed and durability that count 

and for this record the PERFECTED PROUTY easily 

holds the medal. For value and earning capacity buy a 

PERFECTED PROUTY and your dream of owning an 


automobile will soon be realized. 








——— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY - —— 


Boston Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


= > FOR SALE BY ———— em 


HADWEN SWAIN MEG. Co. - - San Francisco, Cal. |! Tuomas E, KENNEDY & Co. -, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHAS. BECK PAPER Co. - - - Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. - - - Atlanta, Ga. 
BosTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. Co. - - Chicago, Ill. | Toronto Type FounpDERs Co. - Toronto, Canada 


Drs MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - - Des Moines, Iowa | GETHER-DREBERT-PERKINS Co. - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Parsons Bros., New York City, South Africa and Australia. 
European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 109 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


UNITED STATES PAPER ExporT ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, Pa., Agents for Mexico. 
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- Misgiving = 








The last and incidentally the first shipment tiat we had from you, we are glad to say, 


more than met with ail our expectations. 


We are free to confess that it was with a bit of 


misgiving that we sent our first order, for we had been in the habit of paying so much more 
for the same goods that it seemed to us the prices you were quoting must needs be for some- 


thing that was too cheap to be good. 
Jonson inks are all they claim to be. 


We are glad to take this opportunity to say that the 
HENSEL & BROWN, Publishers News, 


NAPER, NEBRASKA. 


In my last ad. I mentioned about printers being skeptical of my goods and my prices, 
and almost in the same breath comes the admission from Messrs. Hensel & Brown that it 


was with a bit of misgiving they sent their first order. 
When my goods fall down the money is refunded along 


purchaser can be the sole judge. 
with the cost of transportation. 


All I ask is a trial order, and the 


Send for my new book containing useful hints for treating inks. 

















ADDRESS 








Printers Ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 

















ACME 
BINDER 
No. 6 


¥. 





















Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 










































ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.’”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 











ACME STAPLE C0. Lis. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 


ests 
Beste i 
CEE ial a SB eae! 
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PUBLISHERS (60 ADVERTISERS 
HAVING PHOTO -PROCESS ‘ENGRAVING OR. 
ELECTROTYPING TO BE DONE WILLSERYE THEIRU. 
OWN BEST INTERESTS-BY COMING FIRST OF ALL TO 
THE LEADING CONCERN IN ITS’ LINE 02229 























PACU SE ARCUANGS IT 
PAR KQRPAGES 


© HALF ~TONES © 
ZINCY ETCHINGS 
@ COLOR * PLATES 
WGDD ’CQ9'METAL 
@ ENGRAVINGS © 
ELECTROTYPES & 


‘PHOTOGRAVURES*. *FOR: INTAGLIO - ‘ PRINTING. 
RCIAL* 
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Radium 


Is said to be the most powerful illuminant known, but the rays from a ton of it would not disclose 


the condition of one of your customers like a Typo Report. 


Read what members of the Trade say 


about the Typo Service. The following extracts are quoted from letters written by Subscribers, at 
various times this year, to parties who had inquired of them regarding the Service: 


From Aetna Paper Company, Dayton. 

“We take great pleasure in recommending 
the Typo Mercantile Agency as being the most 
accurate and satisfactory agency we have ever 
used for obtaining financial rating on the paper 
trade in general.’ 

Written by H. M. Howard, Manager. 


From American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke. 

“We have found the Typo Mercantile 
Agency a very desirable help in the matter of 
arranging our credits, and have no hesitancy 
in ooo it to you.” 

Written by G. B. Holbrook, Treas. 
From Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“We have been subscribers to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency for two or three years, and 
we are very much pleased with their methods 
of getting reports and keeping us advised re- 
garding our customers. I think the reports 
which they give us are very complete, and they 
seem to take a great deal of pains to ascertain 
the actual standing of a concern of whom you 
might make inquiry. I believe that should you 
become a subscriber you will be pleased.” 


From Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 

‘In reply to your letter of the 6th, we beg 
to say that the service of the Typo Mercantile 
Agency has been satisfactory.” 


From Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia. 

“We have been subscribers to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency for several years past and 
have always found their service equal to any 
we have been able to obtain. In the matter of 
special reports we consider theirs particularly 
good, being much more complete than those of 
the other two agencies to which we are_sub- 
scribers. If we were to discontinue any of our 
subscriptions, Typo would be the last one.” 

Written by L. L. Bunts, Treas. 

From D.C. Paper Mfg. Co., Washington. 

“We have been subscribers to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency for two years or more, and 
have found them very satisfactory, especially 
their Collection Department. We do not think 
that you could go amiss in at once becoming 
subscribers to this agency. Their business 
with us has been extremely satisfactory.” 

Written by John I. Thomas, Asst. Secy. 
From Jessup & Moore Paper Co., New York. 

“We have found the service of the Typo 
Mercantile Agency to be perfectly satisfactory 
in every respect for our wants; they give good 
information, and they answer inquiries very 
promptly. We have found them very agree- 
able people to deal with, and the agency is a 
good one.” 

Written by D. W. Evans, Treas. 

From Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti. 

*We have been a subscriber to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency nearly a year and use it on 
all occasions, and have no reason to say other 
than it is entirely satisfactorv. We would not 
care to be. without it, therefore can recommend 


it to you. ; 
Written by D. L. Quirk, Jr., Secy. 

From Whitmore Mfg. Company, Holyoke. 
‘We have always found this agency reli- 

able and prompt to render advice when called 


upon, 


From United States Envelope Co., Springfield. 

‘““We are, and have beer for some time, 
subscribers to the Typc Mercantile Agency, 
and are well satisfied with the results. Their 
service is excellent, and their reports com- 
plete and comprehensive, and, on the whole, 
our experience with them has been very satis- 
factory.” 

Written by Robert W. Day, Treas. 


From R, P. Andrews & Co., Washington. 

“In re Typo Mercantile Agency, we beg to 
advise you that we have had their services 
now for the past three years, and like all 
“Good Things,’ it improves with ‘Age.’ We 
have found their Collection Department so 
much superior to others that we have dropped 
all the others and are now confining ourselves 
entirely to their services. The ‘Typo drafts’ 
have been particularly effective. We would 
unqualifiedly endorse both the Typo’s reports 
and their Collection Department.” 

Written by R. P. Andrews, President. 


From J. EB. Linde Paper Co., New York. 

*“*We think very well indeed of the Type 
Mercantile Agency. We have found their 
information generally quite accurate, more par- 
ticularly the special reports, which are very 
complete, and are always furnished us 
promptly.” 

Written by Mr. Linde. 


From The Paper Mills’ Co., Chicago. 

“Regarding the Typo Mercantile Agency, 
would say that we have been subscribers for 
about two years. We have found them quite 
satisfactory. Their book is a very complete 
list of printers, publishers and paper dealers, 
and their ratings are conservative. 

Written by FE. U. Kimbark, Vice-Pres. 


Pm Edward J. Merriam Co., New York. 

‘We found the Typo Mercantile Agency 
cathlciory in every respect. In fact, it gives 
the best service of any mercantile agency that 
we have ever subscribed to, and we have no 
hesitancy in recommending this concern to 
anybody requiring their services.” 


From Plymouth Paper Company, Holyoke. 

“We have been subscribers for about three 
years, and find their service improved every 
year, and feel very well satisfied with their 
reports and ratings. In regard to the draft 
system of collection, we have found this very 
elfective in hastening settlements.” 

Written by IF. O. Hanson. 


From Augustine J. Smith & Co., New York. 

“We have been subscribing to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency, and, as far as our expe- 
rience goes, the same has been most satisfac- 
tory. They are most courteous in answering 
all questions, and in every way try their best 
to render satisfactory service.” 





From Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 

“Our experience with the Typo Mercantile 
Agency, in comparison with all others that we 
have tried, has been that it furnishes the very 
best service of all. Their economical Draft 
System has proven wonderfully efficacious in 
the question of slow or overdue accounts; and 
we cheerfully recommend it on its merits.’ 


From Louis Dejonge & Company, New York. 
‘We are more than pleased with the book 
waae and the reports are certainly very much 
more explicit and more conservative than 
either of the other agencies; and dealing di- 
rectly with our trade, we feel that the infor- 
mation given us is more direct than through 
the other sources. We think so highly of the 
‘Typo book and our connection with the 
agency that we would be perfectly willing to 
forfeit either of the other agencies, if it were 
necessary, rather than the Typo book.” 
Written by Chas. I. McLaughlin. 


From J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia. 

“We have had the reports of the ‘I'ypo Mer- 
cantile Agency for several years, at the same 
time duplicating the reports with those of 
one of the leading commercial agencies. We 
are pleased to say that the Typo reports have 
been extremely satisfactory, and, as a rule, we 
have found them later and more comprehen 
sive, and perhaps more reliable, than those of 
the other agency. The Typo people are always 
painstaking and accommodating, and we are 
very well satisfied with the service.” 


From Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati. 

“We have been subscribers to the Typo 
Mercantile Agency service for something less 
than a year, but for our special line we believe 
their service better than either of the agen- 
cies which we have used for the past twenty- 
five years.” 


Written by L. A. Ault, President. 


From A. G. Elliot & Co., Philadelphia. 

“We have found the Typo Mercantile 
Agency of your city the best collectors we 
have ever employed. We received only this 
morning a check from them for $699, which 
represented claims on several accounts that we 
had absolutely considered as total losses. We 
can not speak too highly of their services in 
this respect, and are glad | to have the oppor- 
tunity to testify for them.’ 


From The Standard Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati. 

“We consider this agency indispensable to 
our business. We have found the Typo drafts 
effective in many cases where our own drafts 
have faile : 
On GE experience ‘has been that where 
our own draft has been returned month after 
month the Typo draft has been paid in many 
cases. We use all three agencies, and if we 
had any idea of giving up any of them, it 
would be either of the general agencies be- 
fore the Typo Mercantile Agency.” 

Written by Adolph Dryer, Vice-Pres. 


From Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 

‘We are subscribers to the Typo Mercan- 
tile Agency, both for our home office and for 
our offices in Chicago and San Francisco. We 
use both the general agencies, but we find that 
the “* Typo’’ book gives perhaps more particu- 
lar information in regard to minor printing 
esti iblishments, and the bringing of all the 
printers in a given town together is a matter 
of convenience. 

Written by Fred’k J, Warburton, Treas. 


This Special Agency of the Trade, now in its eighth year, is the recognized authority in the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing 
and Publishing Trade. The Typo Credit Book is issued semi-annually in January and July of each year, and, besides being the 
most reliable guide for the credits of this Trade, with ratings for capital and credit, is also a complete directory of the entire Trade, 


so classified as to give a distinct list of each branch, and with street addresses in all cities. 
but tell how he has been and is meeting his obligations in the trade. The Typo 
The Typo Collection Department and Draft Service 
Our knowledge of a debtor’s history and present 


merely local information regarding a customer, 
Bulletin, issued weekly, gives all the changes in the Trade affecting credits. 
is the cheapest and most effective system for collecting overdue or doubtful accounts. 


The Typo Special Reports give not 


condition, or our past experience with him, gives the Typo Collection Department the advantage of knowing, on receipt of a claim, 


the best steps to take to collect or secure it. 





The Typo Mercantile Agency, 87 Nassau Street, New York 


For further particulars and terms of subscription, address 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 
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For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 





WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
7 REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 











Thousands in successful operation. 








cuicaco E,C., FULLER COMPANY newyork 
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SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, AS IN EVERYTHING ELSE, 
IS DEPENDENT UPON THE ABILITY TO DO SOME 
ONE THING BETTER THAN ANYONE ELSE 


Our | 
Doubletone 


Inks 


Enable Printers to do better printing 
than they could ever do before 








Sigmund Ullman Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Years’ Hard Use 


of our Automatic Clamp 
Cutter has proven again, 
as always, that ...... 


a OS ee eS 


Just like the BROWN & CARVER HAND CLAMP, admitted the best Hand 
Clamp Cutting Machine built for the past thirty-two years. 








We build several other smaller types of Cutters, each the best in its class. As ‘“‘Cutting 
Machine Specialists’? we must needs build the best in every type of machine we offer. 


Ask for a detailed description of a Cutter exactly adapted to your needs. 


ei 





Automatic Clamp 44-Inch Latest Improved Brown ©& Carver Cutter. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 
Makers of nothing but Cutting Machines 


Automatic Clamp Small Power 

ALL SIZES: Automatic and Hand Clamp ALL STYLES: Hand and Power Drive 
Automatic with Treadle Wheel Cutters 
Hand Clamp Lever Cutters 








SELLING AGENTS 


Van Allens @& Boughton, c . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Suppiy Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy © Co., . F - 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . . P , 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Andrew @& Suter, . . 23 Goswell Koad, London, Eng. 
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First-class in every particular 


IF YOU USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


t SCOTCH LINEN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


You will realize 
that they are 


THE BEST! 
















PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S. A. 





























New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 








Built iN 34 sedi 38 inch, 
Hdd sho _ ae 42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 





SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and || Flush Box 
ge CUTTER, oA = FOOT | Frames, 
E ‘ CLAMP Crank Motion, 
pods Negitaaed (fe ez In Combination | CutGearsand 
esas wy —— Steel Shafts 





The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


41 PARK Row, - - - - - = - New York, N. fh 
St. Louis g aa SuppLy Co IN. Thi ‘a oe Sr. Lo 1S 
MILLER & Ric wep == 7 Jord 1St., To i 
G. a a NBORN “& Co., - - Pee 


ALLING & Co = sts "Wailea wi, ta ALO, N.Y. 



































The Queen City 
Printing Ink Co. fa=||=r 


H. D. BLACK, 40. 


PYRIGHT, 1903. 
GREEN, 2261. 


1925 South St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

147 Pear! St., BOSTON. 

734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 


BOOK 
INK: 


TY PRINTING INK CO. 
PURPLE, 2262. 





SAID tut OLD MAN tro THE BOY 


“The only Book Ink which 
has given satisfaction to your 


father, my father, you and me.” 





South St., -  Cinci i 

Book ey meee - eae Y THE QUEEN CITY 
earl St., - - - s 

IWK,/ 147 Peete, - - 2 Ben | PRINTING INK CO. 
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FTER operating in Chicago for over a quarter 
of a century, we have moved our Factory 
to Elkhart, Indiana. We are now estab- 





| Dictionary 


= FOR —— 


Printers 
VERY printer 
should own 
the new and 


enlarged = edition, 
which is the latest 
and best Dictionary 
published. It is a 
packed storehouse 
of valuableinforma- 












WEBSTER’S 


tion; 25,000 new 
words have recently 
been added, and 






the Gazetteer of the 
World and Bio- 
graphical Diction- 
ary have been com- 
pletely revised. 


Webster 


hasalways been and 
will continue to be 


DICTIONARY 









lished in our new location with the increased 
space and facilities necessary to our increasing busi- 
ness. We cater to modern platemakers, electro- 
typers, stereotypers, photo-engravers, etc. We have 
equipped some of the largest plants in the country. 
Our machinery is in use from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific, and in many foreign countries. We 
solicit your orders and inquiries for anything you 
need in this line, guaranteeing both goods and prices. 
Address all correspondence to the Chicago office, I EN Mi and) Ean pr 
its editor-in-chief, Dr. Harris, makes it quasi-official. 


temporarily at the old address, 200 South Clinton St. eee es _ a 
Also WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY with Scottish cise. etc. 
1,100 pages. 1,g00 illustrations. Size, 7 x 10 x 25g inches. 
First-class in quality, second-class in size—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


GEO. E. LLOYD © CO. earnest ; =e 

SPECIMEN PAGES, ETC., G. CQ €. Merriam Co. 
OF BOTH BOOKS SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


Ghe Faworite of Publishers and Printers 

Thousands of statements indicating this are on file. It is the 
standard in the United States Government Printing Office. Nearly 
all the school books of the country are based upon it. It is warmly 
commended by every State Superintendent of Schools, and_ by 
Cc “A Presidents and other Educators almost without number. 


A Gift Worth Giving! 


THE INLAND PRINTER SAYS: 








‘The new century requires a new dictionary, and the pre anes 
enah lishers of the good old time-honored ‘Webster’ ha’ 
out anew sor no of the rand International’ to meet its rec 






















—__—___—__- puB. ISHERS———————_ 
Springfield .. .. Massachusetts 























To whom we refer 


Alexander & Cable Litho. Co., Toronto. 


A F Rolph, Smith & Co., Toronto. 
ew Metcalf Stationery Co., Chicago, 2 Machines. 
S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, 5 Machines. 
of Our Phenix Engraving ‘Company, Chicago. 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago. 
Columbia Engraving Company, Boston. 
Custo- Seay Ward Company, Boston. 
H. Alford Co., New York City, 3 Machines. 
mers pied W. Solfleisch, New York City. 
Wm. C. Zimmer, New York City. 
Co-Operative Company, New York City. 
L. C. Childs & Son, U tica, New York. 
rae ae Print. House, Utica, New York. 
. E. Brinkworth, 3uffalo. 
ies & Nurse Co., Buffalo. 
Robert — Brooklyn, New York. 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia. 
Meyer & Perkins, St. Pau! 
Heywood Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
I Anderson Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Tex., 2 Machines. 
Dorsey Ptg. Co., Dalias, Tex., 2 Machines. 
U. S. Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., 3 Ma- 
chines. 
Levey Bros. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
RECENTLY INSTALLED: 
F. C. Nunemacher, Louisville, Ky., 2 Machines. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., So. Framingham, Mass. 
Smith Printing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 
John B. Wiggins Co., Chicago. 
Dodsworth, Salzman & Hamlin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Union Lithograph Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I. 
Foster & Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 
F. M. Howell & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent 


624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









THE VICTOR 


Presses Built in 
Two Sizes 


No. 1—Size of Die, 
3x5 inches 


No. 2—Size of Die, 
334x 8% inches 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Fuchs 6& Lang Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


NK 











For Printers: For Lithographers: 
Process Lakes 
Half-tone Poster 
Job Reducers 
Book, etc. Varnishes, etc. 





LICHTDRUCK INKS, GELATINES, ETC. 








LEADING IMPORTERS OF BLUE AND YELLOW 


LITHO. STONES 


Sole Selling ~Agents Sole Selling Agents for 


for the | “TRIUMPH” POLISHING STONE 
cALUMINUM PROCESSES 











Send for Sample 
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29 Warren Street 328 Dearborn Street 150 N. Fourth Street Ink Factory Bronze Factory Machine Shop Foundry 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN BROOKLYN RUTHERFORD, N.J. RUTHERFORD, N.J. 


Manufacturers of 


THE LARGEST LINE OF Owners of 


Printers’ and Lithographers’ Auxiliary Machinery EMMERICH @ VONDERLEHR 
in the United States MACHINERY 


- 


\ [THE FUCHS & LANG MFO.CO. N.Y | ( 





BRONZING (MACHINES 


CENTURY MODEL 
POINTS OF ADVANTAGE — Large Cylinder (26 inches diameter) ; Vibrating Pad Frame; 


Vibrating Dusting Rolls; no shelves for bronze to settle upon; a Worm Conveyor carries 
waste bronze out of machine. The finest Bronzing Machine ever constructed. 


Adopted as a standard by American, Australian, Cuban, English, German and Japanese lithographers and printers. 








Bronzing Machines Lithograph Tin Presses Stone Planers Reducing Machines 
Dusting Machines Tin Cleaning Machines Stone Grinders Embossing Machines 
Tin Bronzing Machines Coating and Varnishing Ink Mills Calendering Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines Machines for Metal Color Mixers Engraved Steel Rolls 


Bronze Sifting Machines Lithograph Hand Presses Ruling Machines Paper Rolls 
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Che Chandler § Price Press Pyramid 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM DATE OF THE BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY, 31, 1903 


LE iy 








FOR 
YEAR 
ENDING 
JULY 
31 


| 1887 —311 GORDONS | 




















ra. 
| 1888 — 367 GORDONS ; ——— 
1889 — 418 GORDONS | 











| 1890 — 610 GORDONS | 
| 1891 —- 652 GORDONS | 
| 1892 — 657 GORDONS 4 
| 1893 — 732 GORDONS | 












































| 1894 -—— 743 GORDONS | 
| 1895 —— 1,143 GORDONS a | 9 
| 1896 —— 1,375 GORDONS | : 
| 1897 —— 1,086 GORDONS | qi 
| 1898 — 1,589 GORDONS a 3 
‘| 1899 — 1,707 GORDONS | 
| 1900 —- 1.763 GORDONS | 
Be 1901 — 1,634 GORDONS | 
| 1902 — 2,130 GORDONS AL 
1903 — 2.3858 GORDONS 

















| TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS ] .8) 2 LO 
_ SOLD AND DELIVERED IN SEVENTEEN YEARS % 











THINK OF IT! 19,270 Machines Made, Sold and Delivered in Seventeen Years. 
Such is the result of manufacturing goods of real merit. The CHANDLER @ 
PRICE Presses lead! Ask your dealer for them and accept no substitute. 


251 Gordons Sold and Delivered in month of October, 1903 





THE CHANDLER @G PRICE CO., Makers, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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cA Printing Press that Saves 
Time «« Money! 





THE WHITLOCK 


SAVES TIME through its many conveniences, 
accessibility and labor-saving devices. 


MAKES MONEY by the beauty of its product. 





“The Press that is Always Busy” 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: —— 
121 Times Building, NEW YORK 309 Weld Building, BOSTON 


Western Agents— AMERICAN TYPE FCUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas Ci-y, Deaver, Los Ange‘es, San Francisco. 








| Southern Agents: European Agents: 
| Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., 44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta,Ga. Messrs. T. W.@ C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 


_ | 
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OUR LEADER> 











Steel Die Embossed Stationery for Holiday Trade. 





COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING ) For the 
( STEEL DIE EMBOSSING J TRADE 


LARGEST PLANT IN THE MIDDLE STATES 








A BOX of the latest papers, containing two quires and 


envelopes, with any single initial or two-letter monogram 
as samples shown, including SAMPLE Ser for soliciting, 


all at 75 cents prepaid.- 
A most profitable side line for every printer and publisher. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


174-176 State Street, 


WM. FREUND Ca SONS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Turning 
this 














Hand Wheel 


automatically 
adjusts all parts 
of the 

machine for 
any thickness of 
work. 


d revelation 


in ease 
No. 3 of operation and 
with e 
direct current quality of 
motor. 


work. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and IN kK - 


Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE 
HALF-TONE 
BLACKS 




















Bi-tone Inks, 


Three-Color 
for job and PROCESS 
magazine work INKS 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 








Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 
357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES : 








All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC 








United States , REGISTER 
er GAUGE 
STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY 


(Z 





“} _All _Autogauge 
with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE, PINS vate beyond 
GAUGES Experience 


and quality 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 













































The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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Fd an ON 8-0 @ 
yn On OM an 0) me 08 Oy 
IT WILL BE THE BEST 
PRINTING PLATE YOU 
,. EVER TRIED. 
DEEP ETCHED anv VERY BRIGHT 
CANNOT FILL UP on SMUDGE 


IN PRINTING, 
“PRICE ®© RIGHT ~ 























WASHINGTON ST., 


Olean tivengraving (2 BUFFALO,NY. 












































From FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898. 
Referring to our conversation, 
we certainly expect to renew our 
contract with you for ‘Peerless 
Black.’’ We shall continue to use 
“Peerless” in our half-tone 
and letterpress inks, as we 
consider it superior to any 
other black, especiall 
for fine half-tone wor 


From CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1902. 


Referring to yours of the 6th 
inst., we find the Peerless Black 
fully maintaining the superior 
quality that has charac- 


terized it over other car- 
bon blacks, a, : ; 
TAA NGG ; Dt Wa?: a UU LI 


sill 3 4 

wl I™ Typed Seats 
| HE W a ates A VV 
ORLD OV". 
4 Be ; \ TF ) 

TESS : La 

From B. WINSTONE ; : From JAENECKE BROS, 
é SONS, Ltd. é FR. SCHNEEMANN 


Lonpon, Oct. 17, 1902. Wie 2) ee : ‘ New York, March 3, 1898 
It affords us much pleasure in S$} <5 1, a We supply the black ink used by 













| 





ood 

= 
= 
WN 


adding our name to the ever-length- “The Inland Printer’’ fortheir lete 
— preci pig 3 _ makers terpress — work, - 
who speak well of Peerless Black. s this ink is made witn your Peerless 
We have used Peerless Black for more Z wo Black, experience having taught us that 
than ten years and consider it by farthe "AS. ee ee ANN ™ no other black will give so good a result 
most superior we have yet examined y iy OSHS \\ \j in fine letterpress and half-tone inks, 
for density, luster, smooth working and YY] LKY PRINTED \\ We have purchased Peerless Black for 
ly ¢ 
Oey UMA . 
5 SMITH COMPANY 


general excellence. In conclusion, we beg many years, and that we continue to use it 
/ 
BINNEY 
SOLE AGENTS 


to enclose herewith contract for supply of is a proof that we consider it a black of 
Peerless Black for 1903. exceptional merit. 
(For Tit PreRLtss CARBON BLACK Co., PITTSBURGH, PA) 
Slv35 FULTON ST. NEW YORK USA: 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





Printing Machinery 
Company, Lrd. 
European Agents 


15 Tudor St. 
\| Lonpon, E. C., Enc, 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 











196 South Clark St., Chicago 


Teterpuonsr, Centrrat No. 1216 


Cover and Book Papers 








JAMES W 
cHente & CO 


TRADE MARK 


JAMES WHITE @® CO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








DID you ever hear of QUOINS being measured by THE FOOT ? 





2*Quoins 


ALWAYS READY 


Long Quoins that Fit the Furniture 


Even Pressure the Full Length 


MADE 
STRONG 


Notice! They stay put. 








SEND FOR TRIAL SET 
LL THAT'S IN THE PICTURE... 4 eo 


Guarantecd 


SIZES |*: 
3% in. 6% in. | Al. 
5% in. 8% in. 








How Many FEET IN ONE Y 


Figure: 





Lynchard Square Lock Quoin Co. 


No. 284 Washington Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DozEN OF EACH SIZE ®° 


SOLD IN DOZENS 





For Sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 

in less than an _ hour. 

Latest record, 200 papers 

in less than a minute. No 

office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 





Look- 


The Platen Press 
Roller Adjuster tress cvineeenaisiiutin 


the form, and clean printing. 
They will protect the rollers from rules and sharp edges of forms, and elimi- 
nate the pressman’s troubles. The rollers are noiseless when passing Over 
forms and can not jump. Roller supporters (or bearers) are not needed 
when these adjusters are used. ‘They are easily adjusted and can be raised or 
lowered when there is swelling or shrinkage of rollers. They will last for 
years, and the saving of time, trouble and rollers will quickly repay their cost. 
For information, address 


PLATEN PRESS ROLLER ADJUSTER CO., Charleston, S.C. 
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MADE FOR PLATED AND COATED STOCK ONLY. 
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Phis insert was printed with Riessner’s Imperial Bronze Ink. It prints as easy as 
a any other Printing Ink, and recommends itself as. both a time and money saver, 
. | while for brillian¢y and smoothness the Ink will give universal satisfaction. Any 
printer can use it and a trial will convince ae that nothing in the market can com- 
KT pare with it. Made in hie E GOLD, $3.00 ib; RICH GOLD, $3.00 Ib.; 
7 = COPPER, $3.00 {b; ALUMINUM, $4 00 ib. Put up in one pound tins. 


1 RIESSNER, 57 Gold Se, NEW YORK 
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YULETIDE OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Bringing Home the Boar. 


‘Strathmore Japan, Plate Finish, Natural” 
Paper furnished by MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 











Copyright, 1902, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXXII. No. 3. 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1903. 


$2.50 per year, in advance. 


I ers { Foreign, $1.35 per year extra. 


THE PRINTER AND MY LADY’S HEART. 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


HE book is bound in calf; the 
leather is scarred and flaked 
off at the corners so that the 
oaken boards, gray and crum- 
bling a little, blink through the 
openings; the edges are some- 
what frayed and of a dull yel- 
low color, though the stout 
linen stock has gallantly with- 

stood the patient sieges of two centuries. When you 

open it, the leaves of their own accord turn primly to 
the second page beyond the title. 





MY LADY’S HEART 


A Book of Sonnets addressed by a Gentleman 
to a Lady who is above all praise. 


And at the foot of the page, as if in apologetic 
mood for intruding in so romantic a place —as one 
might, in doubt of his welcome, stumble into a moonlit 
bower — you read: 


Imprinted by Thomas Roycroft, in Bartholomew close, 
London, Anno Christi, 1663. 


So, having seen the title, and being still ignorant 
of the author, and of even so much as the name of 
the lady whose heart here finds its chronicle — although 
one gathers somehow a feeling of her antique dainti- 
ness — we may let the book turn as it will. It opens 


3-4 


to the pages whereon the Gentleman aforesaid, kneel- 
ing in courtliest fashion at the feet of Beauty chaste 
and fair, offers his glowing sacrifice. The page speaks 


thus : To the Most Honoured Lady, 


Mistress M. . . . H. . 

Sweet, when the twilight in thy garden dies, 

Turn thou to Artemis thy welcoming eyes, 

And as she swings her lamp across the night, 

Be thou the priestess of her maiden might. 

Yet if one come with stealthy step to lay 

A rose beside thee, and then steal away 

Unnamed and silent in the fragrant gloom — 

Be not unkind — thy frown will seal his doom: 

Lady most sweet, the song and rose are vain — 

What field has Dian left to win when Love is slain? 

The Gentleman evidently thought the book a fair 
and fragrant thing, since he calls it a rose; and he 
looks not too surely for the Lady’s favor, since he 
slips away so unceremoniously. For us, the rose has 
come to the sere time when its odor is more of tea 
than twilight. His heart speaks very formally in his 
dedication — if, indeed, it speaks at all. But when we 
look more closely at the tattered leaf, we find upon it 
some faint discolorations other than those of time; 
and these, coupled with the book’s voluntary opening 
at this point, may lead us to infer that the priestess of 
Artemis did not leave the rose where the nameless 
giver had placed it. 
Yet one can scarce discover, in a cursory reading 

of this dedication, why Mistress Myrtilla Hale, in the 
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Year of Grace 1693, should have chosen it to weep 
over. 
Ok 
The first time Master Richard Crew came to the 
house of Thomas Roycroft, and was let into the 
printer’s study (which was called the chapel-study, 
being under the same roof with the print-shop) he 


ABook Of Sonnets 

ADDRESSED BYA GENTLEMAN 

TOALADY WHOIS ABOVE 
ALL PRAISE. 


nie i 
ye 
\’, 


IMPRINTED BY THOMAS fete © 
IN BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 
LONDON, ANNO CHRISTI. 
1663 














brought .a smallish flat packet, prettily sealed with 
red wax. This packet he carried in his left hand, on 
the first finger of which one might catch the green 
glint of a signet through the falling lace; in his right 
he carried a long silver-headed cane. His coat and 
waistcoat were of a steel-colored stuff with a little 
gold in the laces, his small-clothes black, his red heels 
slightly clouded with the dust of the street, and his 
periwig of whiteness above reproach. Withal he was 
on the simpler side of the fashion, and one was more 
likely to note his alert figure than the cut of his clothes. 

“A Gentleman, sir,” said Dudley Batten, the 
obsequious elder apprentice, in announcing him to 
Roycroft. 

When the master of the house came, the visitor 
bowed gravely (Roycroft, in his sad-colored suit, bear- 
ing some of the scholar’s quiet in his kindly face), 
and laid the packet on the great black table in the 
center of the room. 

“Serve you, sir?” asked the printer. 

Master Crew glanced at the packet under his 
fingers. “TI have some verses — in fact, some sonnets 


— in this packet,’ he said slowly. “* You will make 
them into a book?” 

* Not so fast, a’ mercy,’ quoth Roycroft, taking the 
packet in his hands. * By your leave,” he remarked, 
breaking the seal and laying the contents on the table 
before him. The poet waited while he bent over the 
manuscript. Presently he looked up. 

‘Tf you will leave it with me, [ll read it over and 


tell you whether I could find buyers for it, and — vou 


will pardon the notion, sir — whether I find it worthy.” 

The poet demurred. * You have seen the title. 
You will understand when I tell you I can not leave 
the judgment to you. You are too long past the morn- 
ing of your days.” 

Roycroft smiled, and sighed a little, as if weary 
of the foibles of poets. Then he drew from the bosom 
of his waistcoat a locket on a chain, led the young 
man to the window, and after some difficulty with the 
catch, opened the thing. They looked in together for 
a moment. The printer smiled and put it back in his 
bosom. 

* As vou will,” he said, * I will read it now.” They 
seated themselves, and Roycroft began a hasty perusal 
of the clear and precise copy. Crew watched nerv- 
ously; in spite of the locket, he was not convinced. 
This printer might have had a romance — even such 
a love as the poet fondly imagined he alone had revelled 
and writhed in —brt the dream was surely cold ere 
this. Roycroft’s clearly sculptured face bore none of 
the fanatical devotion, the inspired purpose, of the men 
who had raised his craft to its authority. Plainly he 
was not an artist. Still there was, to Crew, comfort 
in the idea that here was a man he could trust — even 
with this book and all it might mean to him. 

To Roycroft, the whole affair was pleasing. He 
liked the poet's face, and had secretly rejoiced when 
his judgment had been so directly questioned. The 
sonnets he liked also. Yet he was not minded to let 
these things stand in the way of a fair bargain. So 
he looked up, cleared his throat, and remarked gravely, 
“| fear, sir, that this book has more moment to you 
than the rest of the world.” 

“ Except, perchance, the Lady,” returned Crew. 

“ So —so, the Lady, of course,” mused Roycroft. 
‘Nowadays, you know, the world reads Hudibras, 
and praises Master Butler — to the ruin of some poets 
who, in my humble way of thinking —” He paused. 

“ Speak out, man,” said Crew hotly. “ You should 
know what I think of Butler —and all his witless 
ruck.” 

“ Softly, my friend. If you had brought me a book 
the like of Hudibras, I should have paid you for it 
to-day, and before the next month’s end I should have 
my money back. Moreover, the town would be ring- 
ing with your name. Nowadays, though, nobody 
writes in sonnets.” 

‘You can remember when Master John Milton 
did — and England listened.” 

‘England has forgotten. So, so; and he did not 
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write of ladies’ hearts. If you would be lauded now, 
follow Butler and young Dryden.” 

Crew sat silent, not liking the discussion. Roy- 
croft, who caught the meaning of the pause, returned 
to the matter in hand. 

“TJ will print your sonnets,” he said, “but you 
must hold me safe. I think the town will not buy.” 

“Egad, sir, there’s one in the town that would 
buy — or perhaps more than one —if he could get it 











soon enough. I will hold you safe. Only I must have 
one book two days before any man sees it done.” 

“T understand. One book for—one book, two 
days before any are put forth. I. understand. Then 
you will not set your name to the printing?” 

“Not I. Yet it shall be known soon enough, I 
warrant you.” 

So they bent to the making of a contract; a 
quaintly worded instrument whereby Richard Crew, 
Gentleman, was to pay thirty pounds, and was ‘to get 
one book for that sum; but afterward he was to have 
such books as he desired, and certain proportions of 
money to be gained; and Roycroft was to print in the 
stoutest and best fashion, according to his highest skill 
and knowledge, and all secretly as to the author’s 
name, the first edition of “ My Lady’s Heart.” 

All this time the elder apprentice stood flattened 





against the wall outside the door, smiling and rubbing 
his hands. 
* * * 

During the next six weeks, while the book was 
making its steady progress through the shop, Master 
Crew came frequently. Roycroft was always willing 
to serve him, evincing patience even with the author’s 
vacillating alterations — matters which reason said 
were of no consequence, but which still seemed vital 

















to his art; and Dudley was often sent to Crew’s 
chambers with proofs; all these occasions were favor- 
able to the apprentice’s design. 

It did not take Dudley long, being a natural prowler, 
to find out the name and station of Mistress M. H. 
The information which he most desired, however, was 
not so easily obtained. He was sure, from Crew’s talk 
in the chapel-study, that there must be some one who 
would care to stand sponsor for the book before Mis- 
tress Hale — some rival who would pay generously for 
the poet’s wooing. 

It was in pursuit of the most promising clew that 
he took a copy of the book, unbound, as soon as the 
first frame in the bindery was knocked down, secretly 
to the house of Sir Philip Rider. There, after con- 
sulting Sir Philip’s man, and assuring him that the 
business was of the utmost importance to his master, 
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he waited nearly three hours, in momentary terror lest 
his absence and the loss of the book be noted, for the 
gentleman’s return. 

When Sir Philip finally consented to receive him — 
disclosing the fact that he had not actually been abroad 
at all, but sleeping — Dudley found it impossible to 
enter largely into explanations. The gentleman was a 
small, dark person, whose quick manner demanded 
haste of every one. He wore a loose morning gown, 
no wig, and a tiny beard of the King’s fashion. 

“TI have a book,” stammered Dudley. “It was 
wrought by my master for Master Crew, and he wrote 
it for Mistress Hale, which you may know, sir. Master 
Crew is very secret about it, yet I thought you might — 
you might wish to — to take it to the lady before Mas- 
ter Crew does.” 

“How should all this pleasure me?” asked Sir 
Philip sourly. 

“ His name is not on the book,” said the apprentice, 
sullenly. 

Sir Philip chuckled; then, “ Bring out your book, 
pikky-face; what are you waiting for?” 

Dudley took from under his apron the sewed but 
unbound volume, and offered it to the gentleman. Sir 
Philip took it, grunted, and remarked, “ The thing is 
unskinned. Should I take a naked book to a lady?” 

‘Saving your presence, I could bind it for you, 
after a fashion, in leather of your own arms, if you 
wish it, sir.” 

“Do it, then, and have it for me in an hour. 
Gifford, take him to the saddle-room and give him 
whatever he needs.” 

In the act of taking his needle from his pouch, 
Dudley lingered. Sir Philip turned on him suddenly. 
“What are you waiting for?” he asked sharply. Dud- 
ley had mentally fixed the price of the matter at ten 
guineas; this seemed the time to state it. 

“TI wish to know —” he stammered. “Of course 
you will be generous —” 

“What do you want?” 

“You see, sir, I shall most likely be flogged for 
selling it you — and I thought — would six guineas be 
too much, sir?” 

“ Finish the jacket of it, and I'll give you a guinea. 
Be quick.” 

Dudley’s face went all to affliction, but he turned 
away to do the work. Sir Philip called him back, and 
remarked, in a voice of uncommon gentleness, “ You 
are able to look out for your own hide, I doubt not. 
Be assured of this, my man; if you do me the thing 
shipshape, I will not flog you. I may even give you 
an extra shilling; no, my man, I will not flog you.” 
Then Sir Philip laughed gaily, and the man took 
Dudley to the saddle-room. 

: * 

When Crew went away from the print-shop with 
the first book under his arm (knowing nought of the 
other) he was in the warmest glow of the Muses’ 
morning; well-nigh tremulous in ecstacy; balanced 
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on the poet’s momentary pinnacle of bliss. No thought 
of barter and purchase had come to inflict its torment. 
No critic had yet sullied the pure Eght in which his 
lovely achievement shone. It was early, and no cloud 
stained the blue. Ere the day was past its prime he 
would lay his book — nay, his soul and his heart — at 
Her feet. 

In the afternoon he returned, desolate, defeated, 
the plumes of his gladness trailing in the dust. 

He brought back the book Dudley had covered for 
Sir Philip—a loose affair, gaudy in limp, neats leather, 
with the hated black and yellow arms painted thereon. 
The lady had laughed a little, seemed sad perhaps, and 
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had, for their old friendship’s sake, and yielding to his 
passionate entreaty, allowed him to exchange the books 
for a day; protesting all the while that she would 
not for the world that anything untoward happen to 
Sir Philip’s gift. 

On the way to the shop in Bartholomew close, he 
vowed all manner of vengeance on Roycroft; but, 
being young and a poet, his rage burned itself out, and 
little but his despair remained when he arrived. Roy- 
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croft’s anger was not of that kind. He took the book, 
gave the poet courteous words and fair promises, and 
sent him off a little comforted. But all the while there 
was a spark of sullen fire deep in his eyes, and his right 
hand twitched strangely. 

Then, his old heart sick but raging, the printer rang 
for Dudley. 

The apprentice came in and stood by the door; ‘he 
knew the truth was out, and himself suspected; he 
knew that his master had not accepted readily the 
explanation of his morning’s absence, two days agone. 
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Hand. All the aforesaid being true, or may I burn in the 
Fires of Hell for this and Added Sin. Let now my Master 
do with me as he will. I sign, Dudley Batten, Apprentice. 


When it was done, Roycroft moodily crossed out 
the last word, folded the paper and put it in his waist- 


coat. 

Dudley went down on his knees, the cold drops 
standing upon his forehead, his breath choking him, 
and all his body trembling. Roycroft took down the 
stout, knotted cudgel that hung behind the door of the 
passage. Then he turned and spoke: 
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‘*ROYCROFT BEGAN A HASTY PERUSAL OF THE COPY.”’ 


Roycroft pointed to the table. “ Sit down,” he said 
harshly. “ Write as I dictate.” 

Dudley obeyed. The document he produced under 
that iron command was something in this fashion, save 
for the spelling: 


I, Dudley Batten, Apprentice to Thomas Roycroft the 
Printer, in Bartholomew close, London City, do confess these 
things, Adjuring all pardon therefor, and submitting my Body 
for just Punishment to my Master, and the King’s Laws. 
That | traitorly betrayed my Master; and that I sold the Book 
called My Lady’s Heart, the which I know to have been writ 
by one Richard Crew, to another, with intent to use it to the 
Disgrace of the said Crew and the Dishonor of my Master the 
said Roycroft. And to this Testament do I set my Guilty 


* You know, sirrah, that I can have you branded 
on the brow and turned into the street. You know the 
magistrates would hang you for this thing. I give you 
a chance to say what you will.” 

Dudley was silent, crawling with fear. 

‘Tam still able to order my own house. I will not 
take you to the magistrate, but never more shall you 
serve me. Get up, Judas, and come out to the court- 
yard.” 


The next morning Roycroft was ushered into a 
walled garden, where Mistress Myrtilla Hale was 
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among her roses. Seeing her, he understood many 
things that had been vague —things that his own 
memories had not risen to explain. 

“ Mistress,” began the printer, bowing low before 
the vision, ‘I am come to explain a matter of some 
import. 


She motioned him to an old stone settle, he bowed, 


I am Thomas Roycroft, a printer of books.” 


she seated herself, arranging her skirts daintily, and 
he also sat down. 

“T have some of your handiwork already,” she said. 
“You are the man who made Sir Philip’s poems into 
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* He will not be able to walk for a few days. | 
have punished him,” said the old man, grimly. 

The lady’s face changed instantly. “ You have 
beaten him — for this,” she cried. “ You have hurt 
him, thinking I was deceived. You thought I believed 
Sir Philip — you thought I could not read Richard 
Crew in every line of this —” she drew the book from 
the bosom of her gown —“ You thought I would not 
know, when every line sings in my heart! I sent him 
away so, lest — lest he should say too much when I — 
when my heart was too full — too full to hear.” She 





‘* BRING OUT YOUR BOOK, PIKKY-FACE.”’ 


a book. 
now.” 

He smiled. ‘I am not here selling books,” he 
said, * but in an errand of honor. The book of which 
you speak was not Sir Philip Rider’s book, but was 
writ by Master Richard Crew.” 

She rose haughtily. 

“Master Crew carries his jest too far,” she said 


1 —1I should not wish to buy any books 


sharply. 

This was as Roycroft had foreseen it. He spread 
out Dudley’s confession and offered it to her. She read 
a few lines and then dropped it to the ground. 

“Why did you not bring your knave to speak for 


himself ? ” 





came and laid a hand on Roycroft’s sleeve. “ You 
will pardon me, sir. I am —~” she stopped, her throat 
grew strangely tight, and she hid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“ The man was beaten because he betrayed me — 
not for deceiving you,” he said gently, knowing that 
the other side of the matter was not for him to 
mention. 

She was silent. After'a moment he said: 

“ As for Master Crew, may I tell him?” 

The lady did not answer. She lifted her head, 
smiled, laughed a little and ceased suddenly. Then she 
gathered her skirt, picked up the book and ran into the 
house, leaving the printer a-staring. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE BOX MAN’S BASIS. 

BY F. W. THOMAS. 
\, ECENTLY a box manufacturer made 
: me a price on some packing cases. 
He did his figuring while talking 
with me, and noticing that he did 
not waste any perceptible amount 
of his lead pencil, yet gave his prices 
4@, in fractional cents per box and with an air of per- 

% fect confidence, my curiosity was aroused and I 
a asked him to explain his method of figuring. 
al He stated that he had a mathematical short cut 
S&S for calculating the exact number of square inches 
(basis of one inch thick) in each size of box. This 
he multiplied by $35 and pointed off three places 
and presto, he gave me a price of 16% cents, 23 cents 
or 35 cents per box, according to size. 

* Surely,” said I, “ some boxes must cut to better 
advantage than others, some must be a little more diffi- 
cult to make, some must take more nails relatively than 
others.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, ‘there are some slight 
inequalities, but they average all right. Life is too 
short to count nails or to measure the scrap lumber 
which we chuck in the boiler. We have found by 
experience that if we take the lumber used as a basis, 
and calculate our prices by adding a certain fixed 
percentage to the cost of the lumber, we cover the cost 
ot making, pay our expenses and are able to declare a 
ten per cent dividend on our stock. Our stockholders 
are satisfied with that.” 

Now the question arises, Is there not some food for 
thought in all this for printers? I can imagine spring- 
ing this question at a Typothetz meeting and hearing 
such exclamations as: ‘ Impossible,” “ Every job is 
different,” ‘ Might as well try to measure ideas by the 
yard,” “ Printing is not like anything else,” etc. 

But is it so impossible ? 

Is there not some one easily calculated or known 
element that enters into every job of printing which 
bears a relation to the value of the completed work 
so approximately fixed as to form a substantially cor- 
rect and commercially practicable basis on which to 
calculate the price? 

If there is such an element, then the box man's 
method of figuring is not beyond us. 

Manifestly, in printing, it is not the stock, nor the 
half-tones or electrotypes used in the work, for none 
of these items of material have any fixed relation to 
the value of the work itself nor are they in any sense 
a part of the cost of manufacturing, though their cost 
must be, and a profit thereon should be added to the 
price for the actual printing to give the total price to 
the customer. 

It is therefore evident that material and manufac- 
turing must be separated and each considered by itself. 

Now, granted that in making every price the cost 
of all materials and a reasonable profit thereon is taken 
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as one item, is there not some one element which can 
be used as a basis for calculating either the cost or the 
selling value of the manufacturing or actual printing? 

There are three classes of items which go to form 
the value in the making of every piece of printed 
matter — Productive Labor, Unproductive Labor, Gen- 
eral Expenses, etc. 

Lest any misconception arise, allow me to define 
what I mean by each of these three divisions. 

Productive Labor is all labor which can be prac- 
ticably charged directly to each job, such as composi- 
tion, authors’ changes, make-up, make-ready, cutting, 
pressmen’s or feeders’ time, etc. 

Unproductive Labor is all such as can not be 
charged directly to any job but must be borne by the 
shop and thus becomes practically an expense item, 
such as wages of foremen, proofreaders, distributers, 
errand boys, and also any portion of the wages of labor 
in the productive class but not actually so utilized. 

General Expenses, etc., includes absolutely every 
other item of outgo (except for materials) such as 
salaries of office help, lost accounts, spoilage and dis- 
counts allowed customers, as well as rent, heat, light, 
power and the host of small expenses too numerous to 
mention, also all outgo for ink that can not be charged 
directly to the work for which it is used, interest on 
investment, proprietor’s salary, and also (if for the 
purpose of calculating final price instead cf cost) any 
total profit expected in excess of salary and over and 
above the profit figured on stock or other materials. 

It is manifest that the unproductive labor can not 
be used as a basis of cost, for the amount of it applied 
to any individual job is impossible of determination. 
It is also manifest that general expense can not be used 
as a basis, for the same excellent reason. 

But how about Productive Labor? Let us admit 
at the outset that no businesslike printer undertakes 
to price his work without knowing what the productive 
labor amounts to, or, if making an estimate, without 
estimating it as exactly as possible. This is the first 
and universally accepted step toward making a price, 
and while there are plenty of printers who do not keep 
an accurate record of their men’s time, even they will 
admit that no proper calculation of cost can be made 
which does not start with this knowledge. 

Now, knowing the total cost in dollars and cents of 
all the productive labor that enters into any job, I main- 
tain that the remaining calculation may, with all reason- 
able accuracy (in the average shop), consist simply in 
multiplying this unit or base by a certain multiple, 
determined for himself by every printer, and adding 
the cost of material plus profit thereon. If this multiple 
includes the profit, then the resultant amount will be the 
price necessary to charge to make the proper prcportion 
of that profit. If it does not include it, then the result 
(omitting profit figured on materials) is the cost, and 
any profit made must be added to it. 

If it is a fact that productive labor constitutes a 
practically fixed percentage of the total equitable worth 
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of production, it is plain that once that percentage is 
fairly determined it is a simple matter of multiplica- 
tion to arrive at the correct price of any individual piece 
of work when the time-slips covering the productive 
labor employed on it are before you. And that in mak- 
ing a previous estimate a price figured in this way will 
vary from correctness only as the time required varies 
from the time estimated, < variation no system can 
obviate. 

Any printer can determine what this percentage 
must be in his own shop by the very simple plan of 
keeping a record of every dollar’s worth of productive 
labor actually charged to customers’ work for a certain 
period of time (preferably a year) and also keeping 
one general expense account in which is entered the 
cost of all unproductive labor and all expense items 
as before enumerated under the head of general 
expense, etc., including (for purposes of calculating 
prices only) whatever profit he expects to make in 
excess of profit figured on materials. 

Whatever proportion the total of this account bears 
to the total value of the productive labor is the propor- 
tion which must be added to the productive labor in 
each job or, unless otherwise equalized, he can not 
make the profit he has aimed at. 

Let us admit, in passing, that no system of book- 
keeping or pricing will make a good salesman out of 
a poor one or remedy the conditions of excessive 
competition. All it can do is to show the printer what 
he ought to get. 

It will be noted that the plan of calculation outlined 
above can not be reduced to a science until the printer 
has learned /iis ratio, and that will take a year unless 
his present books can be made to give the necessary 
data. But as each year’s experience is averaged with 
previous years the ratio may be brought more and more 
to the point where it reaches a practically correct aver- 
age for the man who is using it. 

While as with the box man there will be some 
trifling inaccuracies, they will be found to average well, 
and the general advantages of so comparatively simple 
a plan far more than offset them. 

A system that averages right, that gets results cor- 
rect in the main and is so easy to use that it will be 
used, is better than mere guesswork, and also better 
than any system so complicated that it never will be 
used. It is also far more practical than that beautifully 
elaborate Philadelphia theory which claims: “ The 
best that can be done is to adopt a ‘ standard’ of cost 
and value,’ when it must be apparent to any thinking 
man that such a course would be suicidal for those 
whose location and wage conditions make their cost 
above the so-called “standard,” and quite impolitic, 
yes, even impossible, for those located where wages, 
rents and prices are normally lower than this “ stand- 
ard,” or average, as it might more correctly be desig- 
nated. 

This “by and large” system here advocated calcu- 
lates every penny of expense and puts its average 
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portion into every price, and yet each individual item 
is never considered or a scratch of the pen made for it 
except its one entry in the general expense account. 
The countless things the printer often forgets to allow 
for and the elusive factors of lost press hours, slack 
seasons, etc., are all contained in this ratio of general 
expense to productive labor, based on the previous 
year’s experience, and can not be overlooked or 
unknowingly ignored. 

If many printers calculated their cost in this way, 
it is quite true that an average of the percentages used 
by all of those operating under similar conditions 
would form a sort of “standard” by which the indi- 
vidual printer similarly situated could judge of the 
efficiency of his own organization. It would, however, 
be an average, or “standard,” for those particular 
printers only, and would not necessarily have any bear- 
ing whatever on the prices properly charged bv others 
having different local conditions. Any system which 
ignores the legitimate variations created and enforced 
by local conditions is fatally defective as a practical 
plan. Even were all printers in an absolute trust, an 
average price would be impracticable, for it would 
make some plants losers and others gainers. And with 
individual ownership and competitive conditions the 
plan is utterly inconsistent with good business. 

What every printer needs most imperatively to 
know is, not what the average cost of production is, 
but his own basis of cost and what price he must get 
for each individual job to make a living profit on the 
whole; and the system which enables him to determine 
individual prices the easiest and, everything considered, 
the most accurately, is the system he will eventually 
use. 

Getting that price may be a difficult thing to do, 
but it will be a whole lot easier when more printers 
know what it ought to be. 

It will be noted that by this system there is no 
effort to fix a rate per thousand or per hour for any 
kind of presswork or composition. In fact there is no 
attempt whatever to separate, for the purpose of calcu- 
lating price, the different processes entering into a 
completed job, and which, for that purpose, are natu- 
rally inseparable except by an infinitude of utterly 
impracticable bookkeeping. 

It simply takes the total value of all of the pro- 
ductive labor of every kind that enters into any piece of 
work, whether for presswork, composition or anything 
else, and uses this as a basis, adding to it the total 
relative per cent necessary to cover all of the items 
which can not and do not need to be individually 
determined, and this, plus materials and profit on same, 
gives the price. 

Every kind of prodtictive labor is calculated sepa- 
rately, as it should be, but all other expense is taken 
in toto. 

No man ever got rich keeping books with himself. 
There is no more sense in a printer itemizing his total 
price into the element of composition an presswork 
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and cutting and binding (if he has his own bindery) 
than there would be in quoting prices to his customers 
in that way. The division of general expense among 
the different departments, and even among different 
presses and kinds of composition, necessary to an 
itemization of total price into the correct (?) totals for 
each of these elements is inevitably more or less arbi- 
trary and only approximately correct at best. The cost 
of doing such an amount of hair-splitting is away 
beyond any advantage in it even if it were entirely 
correct, which even its advocates do not claim. 
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facturing value, even when measured by old methods 
of calculation, and where it differs it is probably the 
more equitable. However, it may be said that no 
system yet devised is entirely accurate. In fact, it may 
be stated as a manufacturing axiom that it is com- 
mercially impracticable to calculate the exact amount 
of unproductive labor and general expense on any 
individual piece of work. These things must be taken 
in toto and added as a general per cent to the cost of 
productive labor as a basis. I freely admit that an 
overly technical critic can find some individual instances 








BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


The only vital point im pricing is that all productive 
labor be calculated and the proper per cent added to 
make a correct total price. 

This is so contrary to preconceived ideas (among 
printers only) that it may cause a shock to some, but 
it gets away from the difficulty of haggling with one’s 
self as to whether to charge type wash to the pressroom 
or the composing-room, and never would permit the 
inconsistency of charging $.0002 per hour against a 
io by 14 job press for “ planers, mallets, shooting 
sticks, ete..” which never hobnobbed with that press 
at all. 

This system may not be absolutely exact, though 
careful investigation shows that productive labor ts a 
remarkably close relative proportion of total manuz- 


where this plan of figuring would give a slight advan- 
tage or disadvantage to some specific press or form 
of composition ; some special instances, perhaps, where 
good judgment would dictate a slight variation from 
the price resulting by it, but is this not true of any 
system? <Anent this point it may be mentioned, in 
passing, that one of the foremost cost controversial- 
ists has written a good-sized book supposed to cover 
this whole subject and which goes so into detail as to 
claim an average cost of $.ooo1 for proof ink per 
one thousand ems of plain agate composition and three 
times as much, or $.0003, for an equal quantity of 
tabular composition (a most ludicrous variation) and 
yet in all its maze of decimals it nowhere tells us how 
to take care of the main ink bill. We may presume, 
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from a hint in one place, that the author treats ink as 
merchandise, and this would be all right on large 
orders where it could be measured, but how about the 
ink used on small runs on the little jobbers. This is 
mentioned not in a spirit of criticism but rather to 
show that any system so complicated is, with all its 
technicality, even less likely to be right in practice than 
the “ by and large” plan. 

No printer cares to run a branch of the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Statistics. 

But the average printer does want to know how to 
calculate a fair average price on the average job, by 
a method that is commercially practicable. 

Mr. Dando has invited constructive criticism of his 
book on this subject. Most of the criticism he has 
received, and it has been a plenty, has been aimed at 
the correctness of his figures, which is most lamentable 
as it has obscured a fair judgment of his system. 

He starts with using producing wages as a basis, 
and in elucidating the correctness of this particular idea 
he has rendered a distinct service to manufacturers. 

However, in advocating the adoption of a fixed 
‘standard’ cost I believe he is wrong theoretically 
and practically. Nor is it feasible for the average 
printer, | might almost say amy printer, to use his 
system for establishing a cost of his own. It is alto- 
gether too complicated to be commercially practicable, 
and most of its intricacy is absolutely unnecessary. 

Of what use is it to do an enormous amount of 
bookkeeping to divide all the infinitesimal items of 
general expense among each kind of productive labor 
and then put them all back together in detail to get 
a price, when by thé mathematical short cut of con- 
sidering them in toto all of this superfluous labor could 
be saved? 

One general average is as correct as the sum of half 
a dozen small averages. 

There are two prime reasons for a cost system. 

One is to enable the sales department to make 
intelligent selling prices, and the other, which Mr. 
Dando ignores entirely, is that the manufacturing end 
of the business may check its cost this month by last 
month and this year by last year. 

Any system must stand or fall on its ability to serve 
these two desiderata practically and economically. 

I have tried to make it very plain that this system, 
in so far as it has already been outlined, is to meet the 
first requirement. 

The second requirement may be practically met in 
the composing-room by careful inspection of the time 
spent by productive labor on the work assigned to it 
and shown by the time-slips. In the pressroom it 
would be of advantage to keep a record of the number 
of impressions turned out by each press, the number 
of idle hours of each press and any other similar data 
that will render comparisons valuable. It is also of the 
utmost importance to compare the total amount of 
unproductive and productive labor in each department 
with the same amounts for previous months, thus 
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getting a line on the comparative efficiency of the work- 
ing force in cach department for different periods and 
locating exactly the source of any increased expense in 
operation. It will be specially noted, however, that all 
these comparisons for the benefit of the mechanical 
department in checking its cost are made from totals, 
there being no possible necessity of reducing them all 
to the four-decimal portion of a press hour or composi- 
tion hour, for comparative purposes. 

This extra data and classification of the general 
expense is not a necessary part of a system for deter- 
mining cost for the purposes of the sales department, 
but is a distinct proposition, valuable only as a means 
of checking an increase or reducing the cost in any 
department or any item by the comparisons so made 
possible. 

Such classification of the general expense account 
as any printer may wish to make for the purpose of 
being able to compare totals of any kind of unpro- 
ductive labor or other expense can easily be arranged 
for by the very simple expedient of having the general 
expense book ruled with separate columns for each 
class of such items. This does not necessitate any 
more writing and will show not only the grand total 
to use in calculating the percentage to be added to the 
basis of productive labor, in making prices, but will also 
give the lesser totals needed for an intelligent compari- 
son of the relative efficiency of each department at 
different periods. 

It is the writer's hope that the ideas herein, con- 
fessedly not perfect, will serve to suggest others and 
lead to a discussion along more correct lines which 
may evolve a system that will be a real help to the 
individual printer in solving the perplexing problem of 
placing a fair value on his product by a method com- 
mercially practicable. 


THE NIGHT EDITOR’S CRITICISM. 


The poet writes: ‘‘ I sat upen the shore 
And watched the long, green combers of the sea 
Come swiftly in and break upon the lea.” 
There’s something that would interest me more: 
Now, if he’d sat upon the raging sea 
And watched the great big combers of dry land 
Come splashing o’er the water near at hand, 
That would have been worth while, it seems to me, 
But writing of a thing so commonplace 
Is such a wicked waste of ink and space. 


He also writes: ‘‘ I sat beneath a tree, 
And, with a book in hand, I watched a bird 
Flitting from bough to bough — his song I heard.” 

This beats that wretched drool about the sea. 

If but the bird had sat beneath the tree, 
And, with a book in hand, had watched the man 
Amid those branches do a wild can-can, 

That would have been worth writing — yes-sir-ee! 
But, when the bird and man were each in place, 
To write it up seems almost a disgrace. 


Again: “I held a brimming glass in hand, 
I drank its sparkling ‘burden at a draught — 
My soul was lifted even while I quaffed.” 
Some more rank twaddle of that same old brand. 
Now, had he held the liquor in his hand 
And quaffed the glass — there were a story, sure; 
For no physician could that poet cure 
When once that tumbler in his midst should land; 
In half an hour the poor fool would be dead — 
That story would be worth a double head.— Thresher World. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PENOTYPE COVER DESIGNING. 


BY G. F. N. THOMAS. 







ENOTYPE process for making designs 
for commercial printing purposes has 
proved to be a good thing, and it is 
. gratifying to note that others have 
taken up the work of pushing it along. 
. The examples of penotype ad.-designs 
shown in the October issue of THE 
7; INLAND PRINTER are comprehensive 
, and admirably executed, illustrating one of 
“3 the numerous ways of utilizing the idea. 
* In speaking of cover-designing, it is next 
yyy to impossible to generalize or set down fixed 
Bg" rules to be followed in all cases. Much has 
been written and multitudes of examples have been 
shown covering this subject, but when the artist has 
before him the task of making a “rush” cover, it is 
hard to apply a learned theory or select an example that 
will serve the immediate purpose. Hence, after all, 
the only real progress that one can expect to make in 
study and research is in the direction of training the 













































No. I. 


judgment, so that one may be unerring in his selection 
of the proper treatment for every design he is required 
to execute, whether he be a worker in type material, or 
india ink, or both. 

Correct judgment in these matters is a talent some 
people possess, but they lack executive skill, and others 





are known who have the skill to produce pretty things, 
but are lacking in discriminative judgment. They 
remind one of a certain man who could sound a strong, 
clear, vocal note, but could not pitch it in tune with 
another voice because he had not the ear for musical 
harmony. The talents, whether vocal or artistic, must 
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No. 2. 


be developed and trained conjunctively before they 
become of value. 

The cover stands in much the same relation to a 
book, magazine or catalogue as the display window 
does to the mercantile establishment. The establish- 
ment which has in its employ a person who, by his 
artistic skill, combined with judgment in the arrange- 
ment of a shop window, can induce people to not only 
stop and admire but step within, has accomplished his 


full mission and contributes his share to the success of ° 


the business. It is his duty to attract people and get 
them inside — not to sell the goods. 

So with the cover-design. It may be made so 
attractive by its symmetry of form, harmony of color 
and general appropriateness that it will compel admi- 
ration and induce thorough examination. It is not only 
the skill displayed in treatment, but the judgment 
shown — that is to say, by way of illustration, the 
butcher who would put wreaths and bouquets in his 
windows along with sausages and slabs of bacon would 
be guilty of a most ridiculous violation of the fitness 
of things. If this same butcher should turn printer, 
we would find him putting fancy borders and all kinds 
of flub-dubs on the cover of a hardware catalogue. 
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The successful designer of covers must have an 
intuitive conception of artistic effects and some knowl- 
edge of architectural construction to procure proper 
form, balance and proportion. It must not be bulky in 
spots or crowded into one corner, as if it was added 
to the book or catalogue as an after-thought. It must 


- stand out in a manner befitting its importance, for in 


advertising it is the same as in human affairs — first 
impressions count for much and last a long time, for 
good or ill. . 

The paper upon which the design is to appear 
should be selected with care and regard for its gen- 
eral fitness and harmony, keeping in mind the fact that 
it must not assume importance beyond its proper 
sphere, as it is but the material upon which the beau- 
ties of the design are brought into prominence, the 
same as the canvas upon which the artist paints his 
picture. 

The growing demand for attractively colored cov- 
ers has become so pronounced that conventional effects 
do not meet the requirements. Tints and colors of a 
thousand hues have been put upon the market by enter- 
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No. 3. 


prising inkmakers, but still the rage for individuality 
has not been appeased, and pressmen needs must mix 
others. The field of the designer has thus been broad- 
ened, and by the use of color plates an indifferent 
design may be made beautiful and strikingly odd. 

In the examples shown herewith, the field of cover- 
designing has been chosen. While the specimens are 
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not models of the designers’ art, they will serve to 
illustrate the application of the process. The combi- 
nation of type impressions and pen decoration has been 
fully covered in two recent issues of this publication, 
so it will not be necessary to go over the ground again, 
assuming that the reader is familiar with the modus 
operandi of making a penotype. 

Examples Nos. 1 to 4 are submitted more for their 
suggestive value, so that the beginner may compre- 






































No. 4, 


hend that even a little skill in decorative drawing may 
serve to produce unusual effects. Example No. 1, for 
instance, is nothing but a well-balanced rule design 
with the addition of a wreath to relieve the plainness. 
Most any printer with good judgment for tasty arrange- 
ment could execute a similar design after a little 
practice. 

Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are a trifle more difficult, but still 
within the range of the amateur, as they are “ flat” 
drawings and do not require a knowledge of shading 
or perspective. 





AN UNPLEASANT THOUGHT. 


I can not bear to think upon 
The fact that winter’s coming on, 
I love to coast and hitch and slide, 
3ut there are other things beside: 
The dentist, dancing-school, and sums 
Begin when chilly weather comes. 
And worse than all, I can not bear 
To put on winter underwear. 
I love the cold, I love the snow, 
But woolen things do itch me so! 

— Betty Sage, in “In Lighter Vein,” in the November Century. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HORACE TEALL. 





BY F. 






fim NO. II.— CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 
f ais OME of the scholars who have won fame 
4 S »“\,_\. as grammarians have been subjected 
AZ to scathing criticism by others equally 
ri famous; indeed, few of the authors. of 
grammars seem able to mention others 
without bitter disapproval, or even condemna- 
tion. Faultfinding is to have no place in these 
articles. Qn the contrary, they are conceived 
mainly for the purpose of exhibiting different 
authoritative opinions in juxtaposition, and as 
far as possible indicating a choice between 
them, or an absence of real choice in some cases, 
but always expressing a personal preference, with 
In doing this the writer 
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reasons for it when possible. 
disavows any thought of posing as a grammarian, or 
desire to dictate in the slightest degree. The inten- 
tion is purely one of helpfulness, mainly by suggestion 
arising from systematic examination of the work of 
the grammarians. Our articles are not to constitute 
a regular grammar text, though everything essential 
is to be held worthy of consideration, whether open to 
disputation or not. 

William Dwight Whitney says of grammatical 
authorship: ‘ The true position of the grammarian 
jis] that he is simply a recorder and arranger of the 
usages of language, and in no manner or degree a 
A very 


lawgiver; hardly even an arbiter or critic.” 
interesting essay on grammatical authorship is given by 
Goold Brown in his * Grammar of English Grammars,” 
which, besides affording an insight into the problems 
which beset the conscientious grammarian, shows the 
most violent arraignment of other authors, charging 
them with pretty nearly every possible error. While it 
may be true that the grammarian is hardly even an 
arbiter or critic, it is certainly inevitable that his work 
should show the result of critical comparison of vary- 
ing decisions by others, for that is the only way by 
which he may determine anything. At any rate, that 
is the way in which material is to be found for these 
articles. 

Words are like everything else in one respect; they 
can not be considered systematically without classifica- 
tion. As members of classes, they are called parts of 

speech, because they are the individual parts of which 

sentences are composed. Speech, of course, means not 
» | merely utterance of sounds, but of sounds that convey 
sense. No expression is complete as a conveyer of 
meaning unless it is at least one full sentence, and every 
sentence is made by associating different kinds of words 
according to principles that regulate such association, 
even when the speaker does not know them. The 
differences in the nature and function of words deter- 
mine the classes to which they belong. 

From the earliest to the present time the number of 
the parts of speech has been subject to dispute, and it 
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is not yet positively settled. However, the lack of 
absolute settlement of this doubt is rather a matter of 
curious interest than of serious concern, because the 
differences do not affect the regularity of relationship 
among the words of any sentence. That is, the words 
differently classed by different grammarians are used 
in just the same ways, no matter by which name they 
are known. Since this is so, it may be well enough 
to rest contented without striving after anything uni- 
versally acceptable. Meantime, those teachers who 
have been educated under a certain system communi- 
cate that system as if there were no other. Those who 
have positive convictions frequently decry everything 
conflicting therewith as absolutely unreasonable. Cer- 
tainly it is comfortable to have a fixed opinion, based 
on good reasons; but in this, as in most things, other 
decisions may be reached by equally good reasoning. 

The present writer’s conviction, formed probably 
through early teaching to that effect, is that the best 
classification gives nine: English parts of speech — 
article, noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, prepo- 
sition, conjunction, and interjection. 

Most —or at any rate many —of the text-books 
in present use name only eight, dropping articles and 
calling them adjectives; but no one of them, in defining 
adjectives, gives a definition that truly includes the 
articles. Some text-books even omit the name from 
their statement of nomenclature and afterward use it 
in their teachings, thus referring to a part of speech 
that they say, by implication, is not a part of speech. 

Among the recent texts of wide acceptance is that 
by William H. Maxwell, now City Superintendent of 
the Greater New York public schools. He says: “ In 
the study of grammar words are first classified accord- 
ing to the way they are used in sentences. This has 
led to the division of all the words in our language 
into eight classes, called parts of speech. It will be 
found, however, that nearly all of these classes or paris 
of speech may be further subdivided.” In naming the 
eight classes the article is not included. Seventy pages 
later occurs the first use of the word article, with no 
definition, but classed as a demonstrative adjective, 
though treated otherwise exactly as a separate part of 
speech, which it actually is. 

William Dwight Whitney’s “ Essentials of English 
Grammar ” is a noted elementary text-book, restricted 
in scope according to its title. In this work also only 
eight parts of speech are recognized by definition as 
such, and in treating of articles we are told: “ The 
articles are adjective words, since they are always used 
along with nouns, to limit or qualify them — in ways 
which it is quite needless to attempt to define here.” 

Alexander Bain was a Scottish professor of logic, 
and very well known also as a grammarian and a 
rhetorician. His “ Higher English Grammar” does 
not catalogue the parts of speech as most books 
do, but treats each one separately in full, as to its 
etymology (so called) first, then again in the same 
order as to inflexion, and again, finally, as to syntax. 
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He also treats articles as adjectives, thus making eight 
parts of speech. 

J. M. D. Meiklejohn, another Scottish professor, 
says, “ There are eight kinds of words in our lan- 
guage.” He also says, “ There are two articles (better 
call them distinguishing adjectives) in our language.” 

In strong contrast with these is the system of Goold 
Brown, who was for many years a teacher, and who 
afterward devoted more than twenty years to the mak- 
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grammar text. Moreover, their writer again disclaims 
any pretense or thought of being an authority or of 
laying down the law for any one. He has some opin- 
ions, and has studied and will study further the work 
of truly authoritative grammarians. 
his opinions in a way that he thinks calculated to be 


suggestively helpful, in company with those of some 


He will express 


grammarians. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ROSES AND MILK.”’ 


ing of his large work on English grammar. He names 
ten parts of speech, one of them articles, and participles 
being the added class. 

A full history of the different methods of classifica- 
tion would but prolong the tediousness that may already 
have been carried too far in this writing. It may suffice 
to say that what is here given is a small part of it. The 
matter is, however, essential to full understanding of 
the general subject. Definitions of the parts of speech, 
and reasons for classing the articles separately, and 
for including participles in the class of verbs, will be 
given in the separate sections. 

Before entering upon the detailed consideration of 
this great subject, it may well be said again that the 
intention is to treat every item of it, but not to make 
any pretense that these articles will make a complete 


Advance, Merritton, Ontario, Canada. 





A TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN CANADA. 


One of the latest additions to the facilities of the Broad- 
view Boys’ Institute, at .Toronto, Canada, is a compact print- 
ing-plant. It is intended to conduct printing classes during 
the winter, admitting only boys who are engaged as apprentices 
to the trade. In addition to receiving instruction from com- 
petent job printers, pressmen and color printers, it is intended 
to have a number of lectures by experts on “ What a Printer 
Should Know,” of paper, typemaking, bookbinding, electro- 
typing and other processes. It is probable that the institute 
will issue a monthly paper from its press. 





GOT HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 

The copy of “ Presswork,” by William J. Kelly, which | 
recently ordered, arrived O. K., and so far already I have 
gained information worth many times the price of the book 
from this excellent publication—G. A. Macdonald, The 
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FINANCIAL. 

USINESS contraction continues, notwithstanding 
the iteration that there is nothing wrong with the 
fundamental condition of the country. The summer’s 
conservatism, forced upon the manufacturer and dealer 
by the slump in securities and high interest rates, is 
having its legitimate outcome in a paring-down process 
throughout the various interests dependent upon 
physical efforts. Fundamentally, it is true, there is 
nothing wrong, but that will not check the read- 
justment of industrial affairs to a lower level. How 
far down we must go to reach bottom is not capable 
of a mathematical demonstration. The unknown 
quantity in the complex affairs of business is the per- 
sonal —the psychological, as defined by Secretary 
Shaw. We have had a year of declining values in the 
stock market, a loss in values of forty-five per cent, 
the greater portion of which was in the industrial 
securities, from whose highest valuations of a year ago 
there is now a loss of sixty per cent, and in money 
expression $1,750,000,000. In railroad and industrial 
securities the shrinkage reaches $2,500,000,000. That 
there should be of necessity a reflection in general 
business is obvious. Our good crops alone this year 
saved us from a panic and a long period of depression. 
Our business expansion has been slow and steady. 
Beginning with 1896, it has moved forward without 
a break for seven years. In it all there was little of 
the inflation character. Credits, as a rule, were not 
strained, and probably there has not been in the history 
of the country a period where cash operations were 
greater in proportion to actual business than the recent 
one. The debt making has been confined to the newly 
formed industrial corporations, and even there, almost 
entirely in the issuance of stocks. The host of noviti- 
ates in the exchange market, brought in through their 
sale of interest in going properties for stocks and bonds, 
was responsible for the furious speculative craze. The 
average man can not resist the allurements of the specu- 
lative marts, once he has been in experimental contact. 
The men who received securities for their interest in 
business concerns were fascinated by the ticker, and 
they multiplied their holdings, converted the value of 
their stocks into marginal deposits and dreamed of 
illimitable wealth. 
The awakening came when the supply of new 
securities and speculators was exhausted, and the 
crowd began to get out. The getting out has been 
of a slow character. The banks which had loaned 
heavily upon the speculative securities were strong 
enough to manipulate the downward movement and 
protect their commitments. The separation of a vast 
multitude of idle rich, lavish with expenditures, has 
been felt in the retail marts of the great cities, at the 
summer resorts, and the places of entertainment. The 
withdrawal of speculation has sent poorly constructed 
combinations to the auction block; it has made banks 
careful of loans to corporations; it has reduced the 
absorption of new railroad securities. Railroads, in 
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their curtailment of improvements, have knocked the 
bottom out of the iron and steel trade. 

Topping out the present condition is the labor 
issue. Whether the laborer has received more or less 
than his due is not a subject for discussion here, except 
to weigh the importance of the issue in a period of 
contraction. The downward movement was coincident 
with the universal demand of trade and labor unions 
for a higher wage. It is unreasonable to ascribe the 
one as caused by the other. The fact has ever been 
that the wage is the last to reach a maximum and the 
first to decline. Expanded trade, absorbing the labor 
supply, must yield to demands for higher pay, and 
contracting trade, throwing a surplus of labor upon 
the market, finds little resistance in lowering the rate ; 
or, expressed in a less contentious way, there is no 
trouble to get cheap labor on a declining trade. 

Long before the latter trade and labor demands, 
the process of contraction was having its effect, insensi- 
ble and intangible, both here and in Europe. The 
decline abroad began three years ago. Germany and 
France are about emerging from an industrial depres- 
sion and England is still affected. We, on this side, 
have been in the main indifferent to the events abroad, 
but the very prosperity that we were enjoying proved 
the quick extraction of the old world from its deepest 
level of depression. We were able to absorb the prod- 
ucts of European factories and a great amount of their 
raw and unfinished material — even of the things that 
we produce. We are now in the third year of expand- 
ing imports; we had two years of declining exports, 
and the recovery is slow. Since 1900 our foreign trade 
compares: 


Imports increase. Exports decrease. 
LOC) RG eee $ 51,270,196 $ 12,590,253 
INGesakeswtonsgsse 88,901,043 104,673,025 
1903 (nine months) 56,646,648 46,106,296 
Total increase..... 206,817,887 71,158,082 


Here is presented a spread of $278,000,000 against 
us on the foreign trade in products of the soil and 
shop. Our contracting process is expected to wipe 
out the foreign supply and increase the outward trade. 
But to do this requires a curtailment in costs. The 
variations in the trade from the previous six or seven 
years was the natural sequence of higher prices here 
and lower prices abroad. The operation must now 
be reversed, and it is in this respect that the immediate 
future is of an uncertain character. If there is not a 
ready yielding to the readjustment process, we will 
have a continued influx of foreign goods and raw mate- 
rials without the compensation of increasing exports. 
In the past three years our manufactured exports have 
shown slight gains, but have in no wise kept pace with 
our home development. Discussion of the relative 
differences involved in trade between nations is more 
or less fruitful of irreconcilable views, but in so far 
as the trade statistics relate to general business condi- 
tions, the index numbers of the several countries is 
competent evidence. 





Though comparatively little attention is paid to the 
course of the index numbers, and the majority of the 
public is ignorant of their existence, they are the most 
valuable barometer of business. In this country Dun’s 
is the standard; in England, Sauerbeck’s is used. 
These numbers are the relative proportion that the 
prices of hundreds of commodities bear to each other 
reduced to an arbitrary par. Dun’s par is the average 
of prices from 1865 to 1870. Sauerbeck’s par is over 
a wide range of years, but covering the same period. 
Both these numbers are changed monthly, and hence 
they stand as representing the rising and falling of 
the markets as a whole. They represent the relative 
cost of living, for they are composed of all articles 
used for human consumption and human comfort. As 
to their comparative showing in both England and the 
United States, the low level of the numbers was in 
1896. Sauerbeck’s average in 1896 was 61. The 
highest point was reached in 1900 at 74, a gain of 
twenty-one per cent. ‘ The present average is 69.5, 
which is fourteen per cent above 1896 and seven per 
cent below 1900. 

Dun’s number averaged 76 in 1896 — it was down 
to 72 in July, 1897. In 1902 the average was IOI. 
May 1, 1902, it was 102. This was an advance of 
thirty-three per cent over the average of 1896. The 
present average is 98, a gain of twenty-nine per cent 
over 1896 and a loss of four per cent from the high 
average of last year. Assuming the price level of 
England and the United States was approximately 
the same in 1896, and the trade conditions permit the 
assumption, we find from the index numbers that our 
expansion ran two years longer than England’s, with a 
fifty per cent higher range, and that our present level 
or cost of living is fifteen per cent higher, or the differ- 
ence between a twenty-nine and a fourteen per cent 
gain in respective price levels over 1896. With this 
comparison before us, it is difficult to accept the claims 
of the steel corporation interests that surplus stocks 
amounting to $100,000,000 will be marketed abroad 
the coming year, unless there is to be greater reduction 
in price levels than has yet taken place. P. 3. G. 





PRESIDENT GOMPERS ON THE MILITIA. 

T has been repeated so often that many well- 
informed men believe that organized labor is 
opposed to the militia and punishes members who join 
the national guard. Such is not the case, however. 
A trade-unionist wrote to the American Federation, 
asking if a member of the State militia could act as an 
official in a labor body. After expressing surprise that 
the matter should be a subject of discussion among 
unionists, President Gompers confirms the right of a 
militiaman to be a trade-union official, and continues: 
“A man who is a wage-earner and honorably 
working at his trade or calling to support himself and 
those dependent upon him, has not only the right to 
become a citizen soldier, but that right must be unques- 
tioned. The militia, i. e., the citizen soldiery of the 
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several States in our country, supplies what otherwise 
might take its place—a large standing army. The 
difference between the citizen soldiery of the United 
States and the large standing armies of many Euro- 
pean countries is the difference between a republic and 
a monarchy — it is the difference between the concep- 
tions of liberty and tyranny. 

“ While organized labor stands against the arbitra- 
ment of international or internal disputes by force of 
arms, yet we must realize we have not yet reached the 
millennium; that in the age in which we live we have 
not the choice between armed force and absolute dis- 
armament, but the alternative of a large standing army 
and a small one supplemented by a volunteer citizen 
soldiery — the militia of our several States. 

“With this, both wisdom and policy, as well as 
principle, should warrant our trade-unions in not taking 
any cognizance of the matter at all, allowing each 
member to follow the bent of his own inclinations, 
insisting only that he shall be a wage-earner, a faithful 
member of his union and true to the cause of labor — 
the cause of humanity.” W. B. P. 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 

HE organization of employers is more general at 

this time than heretofore. Not only are they 
organizing on lines similar to those now followed by 
the United Typothetz and National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, which comprehend recognition of the unions, 
but the preliminary steps have been taken toward array- 
ing them in opposition to the unions. Before the meet- 
ing in Chicago of those who formed the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association, there were assurances that 
the purpose was to place employers in a position to 
meet “the exorbitant and unjust demands that have 
characterized trades-unionists in many districts.” 
Much, of course, depends on what is meant by “ exor- 
bitant and unjust demands,” but the whole tenor of 
this announcement denoted that the author had in 
mind an organization of conservative tendencies. But 
the dominance of Mr. Parry, who was elected provi- 
sional president of the new organization and empow- 
ered to appoint the board of directors, would seem to 
indicate a militant body, and if it amounts to any- 
thing, we may have a taste of industrial strife. So 
far as one can judge from published utterances, Mr. 
Parry is not so bitter in his denunciations of unions 
as he once was, but gloze it over as he may by refer- 
ences to “ rational and perfect unions,” he is the oppo- 
nent of the unionism we have with us. An anarchist 
may shout approval at some of his utterances concern- 
ing what he calls “ natural law,” and the socialist can 
quote Mr. Parry’s theory of wages with unction, but 
the trade-unionist finds little comfort in his philosophy. 
And Mr. Parry’s scheme has not the merit of novelty; 
he is following in the footsteps of “union busters ” 
at home and abroad. His plan of having employes and 
employers in one organization is merely repeating what 
has been tried in the printing trade, the iron molding 
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and other industries. Such organizations were the 
cause of more or less expensive trouble, but in the end 
served to strengthen the unions. So well understood 
is this among the older unionists, that Mr. Parry’s 
announcement of organizations with thousands of 
members in Denver and Kansas City did not disturb 
them. The present danger lies in the effect the cam- 
paign will have on the younger members of recently 
organized unions. The first echo of the employers’ 
meeting was a movement for a general strike in the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. The older men sought 
to put a quietus on the proposal, but, smarting under 
the lash of Mr. Parry’s vain threats and incorrect and 
irritating assertions, the motion was passed, and the 
matter is now before the American Federation of 
Labor. There it will doubtless rest, for the experi- 
enced officers of that body are not fomenters of or 
believers in strikes. If they were otherwise —if they 
were one-tenth as rabid and irresponsible as Mr. Parry 
is fond of insinuating — we would now be in the throes 
of the greatest strike agitation the world ever saw, for 
between two and three million organized producers 
could do much damage at this time by merely thinking 
they should quit work. 

Mr. Parry might say to all this that he does not 
propose to destroy unions, and has not threatened to 
do so. Not directly has he done so, but he aims at 
their very vitals. If his views prevail and are indorsed 
at the meeting of employers to be held at Indianapolis 
in February, the Industrial Association will endeavor 
to fix it so that employers will determine the wages 
to be paid and so conduct their establishments as to 
permit of every employe having “a fair chance to reach 
what the employers have themselves attained.” To the 
unionist, the mild term for such expressions is soph- 
istry. He reasons that in a state of society where all 
are or might become employers there would be no 
need for unions; in fact, they could not exist, as there 
would be no wage-earning class. But Mr. Parry does 
not really wish to see such a condition; what he 
desires is to see millions of workers content with a 
“chance ” to reach a goal which is accessible to com- 
paratively few. If the prize of being an employer 
could be secured by any considerable number, then 
great business enterprises employing large numbers of 
people would be impossible, which is incompatible with 
the trend of industrial development. The working 
classes are not likely to forego all thoughts of ade- 
quate reward because there are a limited number of 
prizes and many struggling to obtain them. If the 
employers’ organization is to be conducted on the plan 
outlined by Mr. Parry, it will soon be among the for- 
gotten phenomena of a period of unprecedented indus- 
trial activity. So, too, will many of the labor unions 
that have been much in the public eye on account of 
their aggressiveness and occasional absurdities. And 
their downfall will not be due to the anti-union cam- 
paign so much as to natural causes. 

So far as the trade-union movement generally is 
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concerned, the attack will result as its prototypes in 
Great Britain have resulted. The arguments and even 
the phrases used betray close acquaintance by some 
of Mr. Parry’s colleagues with the British anti-union 
movement of thirty years ago. In several important 
respects conditions then and there and those here and 
now are similar. England was then enjoying won- 
derful prosperity, a great expansion of foreign trade 
having quickened the business pulse, and the exactions 
of the unions were alleged to be inimical to a retention 
of that trade. About that time also the unionists were 
shamed by the exposure of horrible deeds of violence 
in Manchester and Sheffield, just as their American 
fellows of to-day have been humiliated by the dis- 
closure of venal corruption on the part of officials in 
New York and Chicago. But from the laborer’s stand- 
point there were a few points of difference between 
then and now, either in Great Britain or America. In 
1870 unions were outlawed to the extent that it was 
not a crime to steal their funds; the mass of workers 
were uneducated and few of them had a vote; the 
right to strike was inhibited by law; soldiers were 
drafted to do the work of strikers, and juries to try 
unionists were selected exclusively from the employing 
and landholding classes. The attitude of the public 
mind toward unionism may be estimated from the 
authentic statements that a university president was 
deemed unfit for his position because he publicly main- 
tained that « murder by a unionist was no worse than 
a murder by any other person; the press was active in 
its opposition, some papers clamoring for the suppres- 
sion of unions by the enforcement of obsolete laws, 
and a prelate of the Church of England did not regard 
it unbecoming to his dignity to suggest the horse-pond 
as a fit depository for unionists. 

Under these conditions the Federation of Associ- 
ated Employers was launched, and issued an address to 
the British public presenting much the same line of 
argument as used by our anti-union employers. That 
workingmen held meetings of which records were kept 
and some of them had the temerity to write articles for 
the press defending trade-unionism were thought to 
presage the downfall of Britain’s trade. To the mis- 
representation and wailings of these false prophets 
the unionists of that day replied as best they could, 
and from the beginning of the contest made such head- 
way that the succeeding five or six years have been 
designated the “ golden age of British labor.” The 
Federation of Employers found its self-imposed work 
of crushing the unions too gigantic a task, and marched 
through foreordained defeat to dissolution. There 
remained after the struggle those associations of 
employers which “ recognized ” the unions and treated 
with them on matters of common concern. 

If the British Federation fared so poorly in its cam- 
paign, what hope has its latter-day successor against 
enlightened and voting American workingmen if they 
once become aroused? The world-wide history of the 
modern labor movement demonstrates that the desire to 
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raise the standard of living of the mass — not of a few, 
but of all—is strongly impressed in the breast of the 
working people, and all the forces that can be mar- 
shaled against them will not exterminate that impulse. 
If the Citizens’ Industrial Association follows the 
lead of those who deride conciliation, arbitration and 
similar methods of settling labor differences, it will 
assuredly meet defeat in the end. And the public will 
be fortunate if the conflict these leaders would pre- 
cipitate is not an expensive one. On the other hand, 
if the association be guided by men who will avoid the 
mistakes and follow the later policy of many existing 
employers’ associations and treating with the workers 
collectively (if they so desire), then it will be con- 
tributing to economic progress. Before they are put in 
the saddle the radicals should tell us what will happen 
if the unions be destroyed. Be assured the desire for 
improved conditions is not lessened by opposition and 
the fight for them will continue either through the mis- 
taken policy of physical force—which is highly 
improbable — or through appeals -to the ballot-box. 
And in the present temper of the American people this 
latter spells socialism. True, the socialists would not 
have a majority of the electorate, but they would, with 
the accretion of the labor vote driven to them, hold 
the balance of power. If the unorganized working- 
men of Germany compelled the man of Blood and Iron 
— Bismarck —to adopt portions of their socialistic 
program, it is easy to conjecture what similar tactics 
by organized labor here would compel vote-hungry, 
temporizing American statesmen—the princes of 
opposition — to do in that direction. W.B. P. 





A RISING STANDARD. 
LL along the line, from the cheapest patent medi- 
cine advertising up to the best magazines and 
books; in catalogues, booklets and the like, a steady 
progressive tendency toward a higher standard of work- 
manship and even art is everywhere manifest. 

Where tradesmen were formerly satisfied with 
dodgers printed from battered type and with the 
poorest of cuts, now they are using booklets highly 
illustrated with superb half-tones and often even 
designs in color, all done in exquisite taste. 

Able printers are giving more and more attention 
to the harmony of stock, type, cuts and colors. 

The advertising man, with his higher conception 
of what advertising literature should be, has “ butted 
in” and insisted on work the very beauty of which 
will compel its perusal. 

And by familiarity with good printing the public 
taste has been elevated to a point where poor printing 
arouses naught but disgust. 

All this means the gradual extinction of the incom- 
petent printer and the ultimate centering of the best 
trade in the hands of able men capable of meeting these 
altered conditions. 

In every city can be found old, worn-out plants, 
whose proprietors have in years gone by enjoyed a 























thriving trade, but now that trade has slipped from 
their grasp because they have not kept pace with the 
newer order of things. Such shops are sad but effect- 
ive object lessons. 

Better printing does not mean fancy printing, or 
even catering to a supposedly finer class of trade. 

The rising standard in printing does mean, how- 
ever, that every printer in whatever line of work he 
may be engaged must do better work to-day than he 
did a few years ago, and that next year he must do still 
better, or in no long time he will have one of those 
passé plants where the unused case and the unused 
press are marking time, awaiting ultimate failure. 

While under existing conditions printers should 
undoubtedly get more for their work than they do, it 
must be admitted and is easily apparent to other manu- 
facturers that a great deal of printing is now executed 
in a very expensive way, and that when the inevitable 
elimination of the old “tailor-made” methods takes 
place and factory methods come in vogue, even the 
present prices will be high. 

It is up to any printer who intends to stay in the 
general trade to put considerable original thinking on 
the problem of reducing cost if he looks to the future 
for any satisfactory profit. F. W. T. 





MANCHESTER’S TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR 
PRINTERS. 

HEN American civic reformers sing their dole- 

ful jeremiads concerning the low moral tone 

of the solons of our cities and towns, and of the defi- 
ciencies in our municipal governments, they invariably 
refer to several transatlantic cities as examples worthy 
of emulation. As Manchester, England, is usually on 
the list, we have, without exactly knowing why, per- 
haps, formed a favorable opinion of the civic institu- 
tions of that manufacturing center. It is abreast 
of the times as far as technical education is con- 
cerned, and, whatever of exaggeration there may be 
in the claims of the reformers generally, Manchester 
undoubtedly has a message for those interested in 
industrial development. The factory system, with its 
specialization of labor, has made it difficult — in many 
instances impossible — for a youth to acquire a full 
knowledge of the trade he has chosen (or been pitch- 
forked into) as a calling, and Manchester has deter- 
mined to lend him a helping hand. For that purpose 
it has established the Municipal School of Technology, 
which is governed by a board composed of twenty-four 
councilmen and twelve citizens. How thoroughly 
Manchester essays to do this work is evidenced by the 
fact that, in addition to classes in commercial subjects, 
courses of instruction are given in nearly one hundred 
scientific and technical subjects. The report of the 


United States Commissioner of Labor tells us that 
about four thousand students attend the evening 
classes, while one hundred and fifty are enrolled as day 
pupils. 


Prof. E. W. Bemis, the well-known American 
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sociologist, says: “‘ The school has been instrumental 
in promoting and increasing the general efficiency and 
intelligence of the working classes ;’ adding that there 
is a growing readiness on the part of large business 
establishments to give substantial aid to the institution. 

In this school the printing trades are not only not 
neglected, but play no mean part. Thanks to the 
thoughtfulness of Charles W. Gamble, director of the 
department, there lies before us “A syllabus of the 
classes to be held in the photographic and printing 
crafts department during the session of 1903-1904,” 
which commenced on September 24 last. From this 
pamphlet one gathers an idea of how the school secures 
the results which Doctor Bemis credits it with having 
obtained. Photography, we are told, has become such 
an essential factor in the illustration of printed matter 
that it is necessary to give it, and related subjects, a 
prominent place in the scheme of instruction. The 
subject may be studied by any one for any purpose, 
but there is a hint of the expansive character of typog- 
raphy in the suggestion that “photography may be 
studied by those who intend to become printers, as the 
foundation of the numerous photomechanical, photo- 
engraving, and photochemical processes, including 
color photography, now employed in the printing 
industries.” One course of lectures is devoted to 
explaining “the principles underlying the most impor- 
tant and typical processes of photoengraving and other 
applications of photography to the printing-press, and 
to the details of the methods of working the same in 
daily practice.” 

The school management seems to be proud of the 
equipment of this department. “The composing- 
room,” says the syllabus, “is furnished in a complete 
manner for practical work. There are thirty-six 
frames and cabinets and an excellent supply of type 
of standard faces, supplied by leading typefounders. 
There is also a Linotype machine with duplex maga- 
zine. 

“The machine and press room contains a double- 
crown ‘Century’ two-revolution machine, a double- 
crown ‘ Wharfedale’ machine, ‘ Phoenix’ and ‘ Arab’ 
platens, an ‘ Albion,’ and a ‘ Success’ automatic galley 
proofing press, guillotine and standing press. The 
whole of the machinery is driven by electric motors. 

“The lithographic and collotype machine-room is 
equipped with a combined lithographic and collotype 
machine, direct driven by electric motor; three hand 
lithographic presses, a collotype hand press, a copper- 
plate press and a Reliance hand press for the proof- 
ing of process blocks. The lithographic drawing and 
design studio is supplied with all the appliances for 
various kinds of work. 

“The etching and collotype preparation-room con- 
tains fittings of entirely new construction, which have 
been designed with a view to facilitate as much as 
possible the intricate operations of a branch of the 
printing trade in which speed is a matter of high impor- 
tance from an industrial standpoint. In this room 
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there is a complete equipment for the making of line 
and half-tone photoengraved blocks, including three- 
color work, for photolithography and collotype. There 
is also a block mounting and finishing room, with 
router, saw, bevelers and all other tools required in the 
mounting and finishing of process blocks, electrotypes 
and stereotypes. 

“ The bindery is equipped with all the necessaries 
for high-class work in forwarding and finishing.” 

There are afternoon and evening classes, the former 
having for their purpose the preparation of youths 
for entrance into offices as apprentices. The course 
includes mathematics, English, German, drawing and 
photography, together with such tutorial instruction 
and practical work in the printing crafts as “ will 
enable a youth to start his training in a business house 
with advantage.” There is also a special afternoon 
class with more advanced studies for compositors 
engaged at night. 

The students attending the evening classes in typog- 
raphy are divided into three groups, the first composed 
of the beginners at the trade; the second, of those 
who have passed through the elementary work of the 
craft; while the advanced students are in the third 
group, and their studies deal more particularly with 
“the various systems employed in ascertaining the 
cost of production and the allocation of the same in 
each department.” The instruction includes lecture 
and practical work, though a student may secure 
exemption from either branch by convincing the school 
authorities that he is sufficiently advanced to make 
attendance unnecessary. The lectures on composing 
machines aim to explain the method and use of the 
Linotype, but for obvious reasons the opportunities 
for practical work are limited as compared with those 
offered in other departments, and intending students 
are warned that “ manipulative expertness can only 
be obtained by regular and continued practical work.” 

Besides hearing appropriate lectures, students in 
presswork have ample opportunities for printing many 
classes of work and every facility is given them to 
improve their understanding of the various operations 
necessary to produce good work. 

Design drawing and printing constitute the prin- 
cipal instruction given in lithography, the technic of 
the several methods in use being fully explained and 
demonstrated. Instruction in proving and in the prepa- 
ration of stones is also given. 

In stereotyping and electrotyping no mention is 
made of practical work, but lectures are delivered on 
the processes applied to the reproduction of printing 
surfaces. These talks are very fully illustrated by 
example and by demonstration. . 

Bookbinders can obtain instruction in the principles 
of design as applied to the ornamentation of books, 
and in addition the course deals with all operations 
comprised in the binding and finishing of books in 
many styles. During the session specialists deliver 
extra lectures on a variety of subjects, such as “ Paper- 
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making,” “ Harmony of Color in Typographic Arrange- 
ment,” and on the work and construction of several 
makes of presses and typesetting machines. 

The fees are low, running from 5 shillings ($1.20) 
for the stereotyping course to £2 2 shillings ($10.21) 
for that in the practice of photography, but for the 
most part Io shillings ($2.40) is the amount charged. 
The syllabus being innocent of illustration, the reader 
is left to imagine what the men who conduct this school 
look like and the size and character of the building in 
which they do their work, concerning which there is 
always a natural curiosity. Doctor Bemis again comes 
to our aid, giving us a glimpse of the magnificence and 
size of the school. According to that gentleman, it 
occupies ten buildings (including one in contempla- 
tion at the time of his visit) which were erected and 
equipped at a total cost of $1,873,603. That is not a 
small sum to expend on a special branch of education, 
but it is doubtful if the people of Manchester ever 
made a better investment. | 

How many ambitious American youths, struggling 
against adverse circumstances, are vainly yearning for 
just such opportunities as are afforded by this school 
of technology? And they would tip their hats through 
life to the agency — be it an individual, an organiza- 
tion, or a government — that filled the aching void. 


W. B. P. 


LOWERING PRICES. 


XCEPT for variations due to temporarily fluctu- 
ating conditions, the tendency of all manufactur- 
ing is toward lower prices. 

This is caused by the constant lowering of the cost 
of manufacture due to our American ingenuity in 
devising more economical machinery and methods. 
Witness the reduction in cost of composition effected 
by typesetting machines, and in cost of certain lines of 
presswork by automatic, self-feeding presses. 

It is a safe assertion that ten years from to-day 
wages in the printing industry will be materially higher 
than now, especially for capable managers, and that the 
prices for the finished product will be much lower. 

The proprietor of to-morrow is going to make more 
money, but he is going to make it, not by raising his 
prices, but by reducing the.cost of manufacturing. 

The business will tend to center more and more in 
the hands of men capable of devising and perfecting 
the means of reducing cost, and such men are not the 
ones to give all of the saving made to their customers, 
as has been too much the custom in the past. 

There are such men in the business to-day. They 
have made possible the 10-cent magazine, the penny 
paper and cheaper books. They have specialized 
printing, and in every field such men have invaded 
they have raised the quality of work and lowered the 
price. 

True, many of them have taken some work away 
from the general printer and in a way made it more 
difficult for him to run his business at a profit. But 

















more often they have virtually created their business 
by so lowering the price of their particular specialty 
as to largely increase the demand, and in some cases 
have made a demand where none existed before. 

While I believe that printers, if they were better 
salesmen, could as well get a living profit as to be 
viciously cutting prices, and while, without doubt, a 
little more backbone would stiffen present prices, never- 
theless, in a broad way, no printer need expect, as the 
years roll by, that prices are going up, but rather that 
they will go down. 

One line after another will be specialized, still more 
ingenious machines will be invented, and this means 
lower prices in these lines and a depressing effect on 
all prices. 

This condition can only be met in what will be left 
of the general job offices by better business system and 
adopting factory methods in manufacturing. 


wy We 3 


THE WAGE QUESTION. 


OTWITHSTANDING public statements of 
financial bigwigs and resolutions of their asso- 
ciations assuring the public that there is no reason to 
expect a subsidence of commercial activity, fear that 
we are on the eve of a change exists in some quarters. 
The chief of one State employment bureau reports an 
increase in the number of applicants for situations, and 
there are unsolicited and unverified statements to the 
effect that the printing trade has not recovered from 
the usual summer dulness with that alacrity and thor- 
oughness which has characterized the advent of autumn 
in the past few years. The secretary of a large typo- 
graphical union asserts that the unemployed has 
increased from two per cent to ten per cent during the 
twelvemonth. These may or may not be straws show- 
ing the tendency of the wind, but it is significant that 
this question should have come prominently to the 
front at the recent meeting of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. As everybody knows, that organization is 
composed of statesmen, employers of labor on a large 
scale, and representatives of trade unions, which only 
serves to emphasize the significance that attaches to 
such men seriously discussing what policy the unions 
should pursue when business becomes depressed. A 
representative of capital suggested that they should 
accept reductions in wages when prices begin to tum- 
ble. According to the published reports, the unionists 
did not treat this as a proposition dealing with a remote 
possibility. On the contrary, their spokesman, Mr. 
Gompers, thought it a pressing question, and was 
quick to declare the unions would resist reductions of 
wages. He denounced the suggestion as being uneco- 
nomic and unwise, in that decreases in wages tend to 
accentuate commercial distress by curtailing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses — the basis of prosperity. 
A university professor takes issue with Mr. Gom- 
pers, and ironically remarks that this “ new theory of 
wages” can not be maintained in face of the well- 
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known economic law that a reduction in the cost of an 
article is always followed by an increased demand. 
Far be it from the writer to quarrel with the learned 
doctor concerning the operation of the “ well-known 
economic law,” but it is a fact that an increased demand 
does not always follow a decrease of wages, which is 
an altogether different thing from a decrease in the 
market price of a commodity. There may be one 
without the other, and doubtless Mr. Gompers had in 
mind cases where the earning power of employes suf- 
fered a diminution without compensating advantage. 

But in the majority of instances, local conditions 
constitute so important a factor in determining whether 
there shall or shall not be a reduction, that any attempt 
to establish a general rule would seem to be superfluous. 
Let us assume that it is demonstrated beyond perad- 
venture in a given industry that unless a ten per cent 
reduction was made effective a large number of workers 
would have to remain unemployed. In these circum- 
stances the probabilities are the most rabid of unions 
would acquiesce in a reduction if there were an assur- 
ance that the old rate would be restored when business 
revived. That would seem to be good business sense, 
and the making of scales is a very unsentimental, 
prosaic business proposition. 

In the commercial printing line such a condition 
rarely, if ever, exists. A cut of ten or fifteen per 
cent — which is the average figure talked about when 
the subject is a live one—does not effect such a 
decrease in the cost of production as to cause an 
increment in the demand for printing. During periods 
of business depression the difficulty that confronts the 
book and job printers is that there is little work to 
be done at any price, be it high or low. This is proven 
by the fact that offices which do work cheaply suffer 
as severely as the higher-priced concerns. Further- 
more, during the panic years of 1893-1897 in many 
cases the trade discovered, after readjusting prices on 
a lower basis in the hope it would “ make trade,” that 
it had been pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. There were 
comparatively few reductions in the printing trade dur- 
ing that trying period, thanks in some instances to 
level-headed employers, who refused to be carried off 
their feet by the plea that more work would result at 
a time when there was a dearth of responsible parties 
seeking estimates. These men could see no reason 
why admittedly fair scales should be disturbed without 
substantial reasons therefor. 

Whether the craft is to be disturbed by attempts to 
reduce wages will be decided largely by the pocket- 
nerves of employers. If they become possessed of the 
idea that there is need for a cut, there will be much 
discussion, for the unions may be depended upon to 
resist to the uttermost any unreasonable or unjustifiable 
demand of that nature. For the nonce, they will be 
Missourians, and insist on “being shown.” There is 
reason to believe the men who have a penchant for 
reducing wages simply because times are hard are not 
so influential among employers as they once were. 
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On the other hand, the employer who is prepared to 
wage war on the printing-trade unions of to-day can 
not truthfully plead inability to pay the scale, for the 
battle will cost him immensely more than could be 
recovered by any possible saving in case he scored 
victory. 

With due respect to Mr. Gompers and the doc- 
trinaire who criticized him, neither they nor bodies like 
the Civic Federation can determine whether reductions 
are necessary or wise nearly so well as the men most 
interested. The best possible settlement will be that 
which they effect with an eye single to their mutual 
interests. Spokesmen for the employers have inces- 
santly rung the changes on the necessity of unions 
being “conservative” and rational in dealing with 
wage questions, and especially deprecating their prone- 
ness to adopt the stand-and-deliver method of doing 
business. To all of which there can be no valid objec- 
tion. If we are on the verge of an era of depression, 
as many opine, and those employers who hold to the 
questionable theory that lower wages is a palliative for 
hard times, but honor their own precepts by acting 
conservatively and giving heed to the arguments of the 
“ other side,” there will be little serious trouble in the 
printing trade. If, however, they act arbitrarily and 
precipitately, they may receive a shock, for despite 
all that may be said in derision of Mr. Gompers’ 
alleged “ novel theory of wages,” he voiced the opin- 
ions of many —and numbers count for something — 
when he said that decreases of wages in times of 


depression only serve to make a bad condition worse. 
W. B. P. 





NEW I. T. U. LAWS. 
ATEST advices say the indications are that the 
members of the International Typographical 
Union have voted in the affirmative on all the proposi- 
tions submitted for their consideration and action. 
These new laws, together with those adopted by the 
recent convention, become operative on January I, 
1904, and as a consequence there will be several 
changes in methods of procedure and otherwise on and 
after that date. For the benefit of the officers and 
members — especially the former — of that organiza- 
tion, the important changes are here summarized: 

The Typographical Union will surrender jurisdic- 
tion over the photoengravers. 

The per capita tax will be 35 cents a month, exclu- 
sive of 60 cents a year charged for the Typographical 
Journal, the official paper. 

Local secretaries must forward dues to headquarters 
before the twentieth of the month succeeding that for 
which they are collected. The penalty for failure is 
loss of benefits. 

But one label design will be permitted to be used 
in “any jurisdiction.” 

The agreement with the bookbinders, pressmen 
and stereotypers being adopted, allied trade councils 
will probably be organized in accordance with its 
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provisions, under direction of the various international 
officials. 

Members presenting traveling cards, which show 
“per capita tax to have been paid in advance,’ must 
be allowed full credit for such amount. 

A member losing his traveling card will be required 
to pay 25 cents for a duplicate. 

Applicants for membership working under permit 
may become learners on machines, and apprentices in 
machine offices may work on typesetting devices dur- 
ing the last three months of their apprenticeship, pro- 
vided they receive the learners’ scale. . 

Local unions will be prohibited from issuing labels 
to offices in unorganized municipalities over which 
they have no jurisdiction. 

The International Union’s officials will be deprived 
of the power to enjoin subordinate unions from dis- 
ciplining a member pending an investigation by the 
president or executive council. All appeals to that 
body must be taken within thirty days after the date 
on which the objectionable decision was rendered. 

Local unions are required to pass laws “ defining 
the grade and classes of work apprentices must be 
taught from year to year of their apprenticeship, with 
the aim in view that they may have the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the printing 
trade.” 

The regulations governing the filing of accusations 
and the trial of members have been amended in some 
important respects. After January 1 next charges 
against a member must be made “ within thirty days 
of the time knowledge of the offense alleged comes 
to the complaining member.” It shall require a two- 
thirds vote to convict or to inflict punishment of 
expulsion or suspension, but lighter penalties may be 
imposed by a majority vote. Any member preferring 
charges which are not sustained by “ proper evidence ” 
may, by a two-thirds vote, be censured and fined an 
amount equal to the cost of the proceedings made 
necessary by his action. 

What many well-informed members regard as the 
most important measure approved by the convention 
was this amendment to the constitution: “ Nothing 
shall be enacted (by the International Typographical 
Union) relative to the internal affairs of printing- 
offices.” That this will have a salutary effect on future 
legislation there can be no question, but whether it will 
operate to relegate some of the existing laws depends 
upon the light in which they are viewed by the officials. 
If, on appeal by a member, a provision is brought to 
their attention and they can be convinced that it regu- 
lates or affects the “ internal affairs of printing-offices,” 
the probabilities are it will be set aside, as it is a rule 
in the Typographical Union that a constitutional pro- 
vision is supreme. Naturally, the president or execu- 
tive council will be chary of exercising the power of 
passing upon the acts of conventions in this way, and 
so he who would win an appeal of this kind must 
needs have a strong case. W. B. P. 
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SHORTER-WORK-DAY MOVEMENT. 


HE Eight-hour Committee of the International 
Typographical Union is endeavoring to inter- 
est every member of that organization in its work. 
Recently circulars were mailed to the house address 
of each union printer asking him to investigate the 
results of the shorter-work-day movement and lend 
assistance to the International Union’s committee. One 
of the circulars contains the following excerpt from 
President Lynch’s report to the last convention: 
We have secured a detailed report from 252 unions on the 


eight-hour proposition for book and job rooms. This will be 
submitted to the proper committee. It embraces the following 


data: 
Unions having the eight-hour day in effect [presumably 
inclusive of the Geman unions). «« «03 <i s0ss eee cce oes 20 
Unions having the eight-hour day partially in effect....... 19 
Unions having made definite arrangements for eight-hour 
1 \ RAC ORC OCR CECE POC MET Ce CCRT ECECCCCCLT 18 
Unions having made partial arrangements for eight-hour 
OE cies Sarcun ae aes Wx eae ene Sen ane Mann cenawenaes 27 
Unions having committees arranging for eight-hour day... 41 
Unions having unexpired scales or contracts.............. 37 


Unions having recently increased wages or reduced hours.. 25 
Unions having important matters interfering with or adverse 
conditions prevailing against agitation for the eight-hour 
GAY Ae RESCNO ora oc icnane astan we ase anatduelee anes anes II 
Unions whose hours of labor are to be those agreed upon by 
te hk (band Ob OR fee acento ewrscasanescesnes 3 
Unions having less than fifty-four hours for some or all 
members, no arrangement for eight-hour day.......... 2 
Unions having made no arrangements for eight-hour day.. 49 





Total number of unions reporting at this date.......... 252 
Total number of unions having eight-hour day in effect 
entirely or partially, or having made definite or partial 
SEFAUSEMMIEMES 10k SAMCs s/5< 3+ ce co cvacendeslacesecs 84 
Inasmuch as but a trifle more than a third of our unions 
have reported thus far, it is believed the figures presented are 
most encouraging, and especially so when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the movement has been under way for less than 
a year. 


The conference between representatives of the 
National Publishers’ Association and the International 
Typographical Union, held at Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
October 27 and 28, seems to have succeeded in remov- 
ing the last cause of difference that existed between 
the organizations. At this meeting, as stated in THE 
InLAND Printer for November, the Spokane and 
Seattle scales were considered. It will be recalled that 
the action of the typographical unions in those cities 
was responsible for the spirited controversy in which 
the union — or, rather, President Lynch — was charged 
with having violated the terms of the arbitration agree- 
ment and that at the New York conference, after 
amending the agreement, it was decided these cases 
should be taken up as though the unpleasantness had 
not occurred. It was agreed not to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, but it is learned from an 
authoritative source that a compromise was effected, 
the unions securing about one-half of what they 
enforced by the alleged illegal strike last July, the 
award to go into force on November 15. It is under- 
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stood the publishers from the far Western cities con- 
tended the award should date from the time of the 
strike, which the union’s representatives resisted on 
the ground that the publishers were really responsible 
for the strikes and the unions should not be penalized, 
and the former finally waived the point. 

As a matter of fact the joint board did little more 
than register the wishes of the contesting parties. A 
week before the conference Seattle union had presented 
a scale to the local publishers which seemed to be 
satisfactory, though one firm refused to sign because 
its case was in the hands of the joint conference, and 
this scale practically became the award of the con- 
ference. Another unique incident was that while the 
board was considering the Spokane case —the first 
taken up — the representatives of both parties present 
got together and came to an agreement, which the 
board approved, doubtless with pleasurable emotions. 

Those attending the conference were: Represent- 
ing Publishers’ Association— Mr. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe; Mr. Ridder, of the New York Staats Zeitung ; 
Mr. Lowenstein, of the St. Louis Star; Mr. McCor- 
mick, of the Chicago Record-Herald, and Colonel Dris- 
coll. For the International Typographical Union — 
President Lynch, Secretary Bramwood and Vice-Presi- 
dent Miller. On behalf of the publishers of Spokane 
and Seattle, Messrs. Cowles and Young, and Watson 
and Sawyer put in an appearance. Seattle union failed 
to send a representative, but Spokane union was rep- 
resented by its secretary, Mr. Bronson. 

Owing to Vice-President Hawkes’ absence in Cuba, 
the International Union was minus a representative, 
and it was agreed the board for this occasion should 
consist of three representatives of each organization. 


W. B. P. 








OUR OLE SWIMMIN’ HOLE. 


You kin have yer natatoriums, yer beaches and yer bays, 

And all the fancy riggin’s that folks uses nowadays; 

3ut when the sun comes pourin’ down, so hot it burns yer soui, 
I allus get a hankerin’ like fer our ole swimmin’ hole. 


We never had no bathin’ suits, but necked as you please 

We jumped right in, all in a bunch, thick as swarmin’ bees. 
We’d slippery slide and duck and dive, from middle to the shoal, 
Lord! what a time us fellers had in our,ole swimmin’ hole! 


But now, when memory wanders back, I sorter bow my head, 
For most the boys I used to know I reckon are all dead — 
But mebbe, when the Lord above makes up the final roll, 
We'll all join hands and take a look at our ole swimmin’ hole. 


— Ivy Elmer Rogers, in Thresher World. 





HIS HONEY WAS NOT THERE. 


There is a North Missouri editor who is very fond of honey. 
This editor makes frequent trips to Kansas City, and when- 
ever he makes one of these trips he stops at a hotel where he 
can always get honey. On a recent trip he was accompanied 
by his wife, and just as they. were approaching the city he told 
her he was nearing the place where he could get his honey. 
That night as they dined at the hotel, he turned to a waiter 
and asked: “Where is my honey?” With a broad smile, 
the waiter replied: ‘“ You mean that little black-haired one? 


Oh, she don’t work here no more.” The editor is still explain- 
ing to his wife. 
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THE IRON PRINTER—AN INVENTION. 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


a pecs said Jack, one day, as they sat with the 

foaming bumpers between them, “ what t’ells 

the use setting type by hand? Why don’t they get 

machines in our shop? No good, eh? Why don’t some 
one get up a machine, then, that will do the work?” 

Sam’s only reply was to drain his glass and gently 
rap on the table with it. 

After ordering the waiter to “fill ’em up again,” 
he hitched his chair forward and, leaning over the 
table, said, in a confidential tone: 

“Do you know, Jack, I could invent a machine 
that would skin ’em all? Why, I’ve been thinking of 
quitting the business and going into the inventing line. 
I've got lots of ideas about things like that.” 

“ Me, too,” returned Jack. “I had an idea of that 
kind myself when I spoke. I had a dream one night 
about a typesetting machine that was a crackerjack. 
If you and I get together on this thing, we wouldn’t 
need to set type any more.” 

“ That's right,” exclaimed Sam. “ All we need is 
the Know any one who will put up the 

dough?” 

“Huh, there’s plenty of ’em,” retorted Jack. “ Give 
‘em a share in the invention. There’s old man Deasey. 
Got nothin’ but money. Bet he’d go in it in a holy 
minute.” 

“Suppose you go up and brace him, Jack; you 
know him.” 

“ All right; have another. I'll go up to his office’ 
and see him. He don’t know anything’ about setting 
type, but he’ll put up the currency, all right. How 
much d’yuh think we'll need?” 

Sam apprehended a thousand would do as a starter. 
“Can't tell exactly,” he said. “ Don’t know just what 
kind of a machine we are going to build. There’s one 
thing sure, though; it ought to set type. None of this 
slug business for me.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you my idea,” said Jack. “As I 
said before, I dreamed it one night. No, I wasn’t. 
Was on the water-wagon then. I dreamt I saw an iron 
man sitting at the case pickin’ ’em up so fast you 
couldn’t see his motion — was a peach, though. Never 
stopped to dump; had a stick as long as a galley. Used 
his left hand for spacing out and picked ’em up with 
his right. Everything worked as smooth as clockwork. 
It’s been on my mind ever since.” 

“Say —by the gods, why wouldn’t that be all 
right? Say —what’ll y’ have — gimme same — that’s 
a good idea. I can see the thing working myself. That 
would be great. Just rig up an arm to pick up the 
type like this. Have an elbow and a hinge here, and 
run her by electricity. Don’t see why they didn’t get 


money. 


up something like that long ago. Get a good, steady 
motion, too.” 
“ Sure. 


There’s the idea. All we need is some 
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money. I don’t know much about the mechanics — 
run a country Campbell once. You're better than I 
am in that line. You’ve done some inventing before.” 

“ A little,’ replied Sam, modestly. ‘“‘ You’ve seen 
that bung-starter Charlie uses. Was going to get a 
patent on that, but didn’t have the price. Invented a 
flying-machine once, but that’s the trouble — fellow 
needs money.” 

“We can get it on this invention, all right. I'll go 
up to-morrow and talk to Deasey. If he won’t go in 
on it, we'll get some one else. Give ’em a half-interest, 
see? Drink up and have another.” 

Next day they both put on subs. and gave it out 
that they were going fishing. Jack hurried over to 
Mr. Deasey’s office. That gentleman was cautious, 
but interested. Of course, he would require a half- 
interest in the invention if he furnished the money. 
How much was needed —a thousand —couldn’t get 
on with five hundred — well, he’d have the papers 
drawn up. “ Call in a day or two,” he said, when Jack 
left, “and bring the other gentleman with you.” 

“What did I tell you,” exclaimed Jack on their 
way to the “Dizzy”; “we'll be millionaires some 
day.” 

A few days later Mr. Deasey informed them that 
he had arranged with a near-by machine-shop to give 
the inventors carte blanche in the building of their 
machine. They at once bought a pair of cases and a 
font of type, and brought them down to the shop. A 
stand was built to hold the cases, and then the inventors 
disclosed their plans to the mechanic. 

“We want an arm,” said Sam, “ mounted on a 
vertical shaft, so that it can swing across the cases, 
and an elbow in the arm so it can dip down and pick 
up the type.” 

“Yah,” said the machinist; “ vat vill move it?” 

“ Spring,” replied Sam. 

“Vat will pring it pack?” 

“ Foot,” Sam answered. 

“Yah, you vant a treadle, ain’t it?” 

“That’s it,” exclaimed Sam, who had kicked a 
Gordon; “ put your foot on it and the arm will bring 
the type to you. Hey, Jack?” 

“Sure,” said Jack. 

“ Yah,” said the machinist, “ all ride; I make him.” 

“ Regular cinch,” confided Sam to Jack that even- 
ing as they blew the froth off the steins. “ That 
machine will be a world-beater. All you got to do is 
to put your foot on the dingus and she sets the type.” 

Jack nodded. “ I’ve had the idea a long time, but 
couldn’t bring it to a focus until we began talking it 
over. It’ll be the slickest thing on earth.” 

They made regular trips to the little machine-shop 
—couldn’t see what made that blankety Dutchman so 
slow. 

“Don’t believe he grasps the idea, Sam,” said Jack. 

“Those thick-headed Germans never can under- 
stand a delicate machine like ours, anyway,” replied 
Sam. “TI could build that machine myself in a week 
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or two. Here we have been waiting three weeks, and 
he’s still at it. It makes me mad — let’s have another.” 

“Go you,” consented Jack. 

At last the machinist announced that the arm was 
in working order — that it would now swing around 
the cases and dip down into any box desired by sim- 
ply working the treadle. They found, however, that 
it would not pick up the type as it was supposed to do. 
Even when it did pick up a letter, it would sometimes 
drop before it got to the stick. The inventors were 
dejected. 

They didn’t call at the little machine-shop for sev- 
eral days. They sat in the little back room at the 
“Dizzy” and silently blew the froth from many 
steins before the inspiration came to the disconsolate 
Jack. 

He was just about to call for another when the 
idea struck him. “Sam,” he blurted out, “I’ve got 
it. Fly-paper! Fasten it to the end of the finger on 
the arm and the type will stick to it, and when it 
brings it to the stick one of us stands there and takes 
it off.” 

Sam jumped up. “ That’s the stuff, Jack; great 
head. The very thing. Don’t you know, I believe that 
would be a big help to a hand printer. I know I used 
to drop the type lots of times.” 

They lost no time in putting this improvement 
into practice. “If the pesky thing would pick up only 
one letter at a time that would help some,” muttered 
Sam, after trying the scheme. : 

“That isn’t important,” said Jack. “If it brings 
more than one, I pull ’em all off anyway and throw 
back what I don’t need. Anyhow, sometimes we want 
two letters out of the same box, and then it saves 
going twice for it—there’s another important advan- 
tage.” 

It certainly seemed to them that they now had a 
perfect machine. They were about to send for Mr. 
Deasey, when Sam discovered that he had to stop 
working the arm after a line had been set until Jack 
finished spacing it out. He at once saw where the 
method could be improved. “‘ We'll use two sticks,” 
said he; “ while I’m working the arm to set the sec- 
ond line, you can justify the first one.” 

“Sam, you’re a brick!” exclaimed Jack. “ Why, 
we double the output right here; we'll have the great- 
est machine ever heard of. Won’t it make a sensa- 
tion?” 

“The only thing it lacks,’ continued Jack, “is a 
distributor. I always hated to distribute type. Won- 
der if it couldn’t be made to distribute, too.” 

“Course it can. All we got to do is to reverse the 
thing. Pick up a line at a time and have a little pusher 
behind to shove out one letter at a time as the arm 
comes over the proper box.” 

“Tt’s a cinch,” said Jack. 

“ There is only one thing more I would like to see 
before we announce our invention to the world,” said 
Sam, as they were on their way to Mr. Deasey’s office 
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the next day, “and that is an automatic justifier on 
our machine. That would help wonderfully. As it is 
now, it takes us both to run it. We could make a 
saving of one-half with an automatic justifier.” 

“Then what would become of me?” answered 
Jack. “Td be out of a job.” 

“ Not at all, Jack,’ Sam replied. 
machines.” 

“ That's right, too. Let’s think it over. Come on 
over to the ‘ Dizzy’ and get a bowl.” 

“ Now,” said Jack, after they had emptied several, 
“T’ve got an idea—what’s the matter with using 
rubber spaces, instead of metal ones. When your line 
is short, they will expand and fill it out, and if you 
want to get in another letter, they'll give and let you 
do it — what?” 

“Jack, you’re the greatest inventor in the world,” 
exclaimed Sam enthusiastically; “have one on me. 
You'll be famous some day. I'll be glad to have it 
known I worked with you.” 

“Sam,” replied Jack, “ you’re greater than I am 
— what? Didn’t you invent the distributor. Sure 
you did. I ain’t taking any credit where it isn’t due. 
You and I invented this machine and we'll share the 
honors.” 

“And money,” said Sam. 

“And money,” repeated Jack. 


“We'd make two 
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A REVIEW OF ACCURACY FOR PRINTERS. 


BY DR. EARL M. PRATT. 


HILE talking with a newspaper writer, I sug- 

gested that the mistakes in Chicago cost a 

million dollars a day, and the newspaper man used it 

for a head-line, while another writer advised me to use 

it as my trade-mark. All printers will be able to recall 
expensive mistakes without much effort. 

The daily sources of increased ability are particu- 
larly attractive when centered on greater individual 
accuracy, because errors are common everywhere every 
day, and cost time, money and harmony. 

Thirty years ago I began collecting mistakes when 
a Girard (Pa.) printer made a merchant advertise 
“new fall and winter gods.” To me the most amusing 
error was when some printers tried to print a perfect 
book and the title-page read “ Boook.” 

This week a printer is reprinting free for me 
because, after I had O K’d a proof, some letters got 
transposed and were run on three thousand sheets that 
way. The foreman of that shop tells me that one of 
his boys had just run five hundred envelopes upside 
down after he had run fifteen hundred the right way. 

For some time I have been more interested in 
recording examples of forethought than cases of 
blunders. A printer was told that the paper for a 
rush job was of a wrong quality, and in a dazed manner 
the printer walked with his foreman to the stock to 
think what to do. While fingering the upper sheets 
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he found by mere chance that the stock was all right, 
except a half-dozen pieces which had been packed and 
shipped with it unintentionally. I told the printer that 
ever after this event he would be more cautious and a 
‘better inspector. 

One daily source of greater individual accuracy is 
to review one’s work in private time and try to find 
out how certain errors were made and how they may 
be prevented in the future. It is human nature to 
leave for others to do some things we should do our- 
selves. When we begin to want to be more accurate 
we will begin to see causes of and the prevention of 
mistakes. There are many bi-blunders or errors where 
two or more people are equally to blame. To be 
accurate we must not only watch ourselves, but also 
watch other people and things. 

Many a time would I have been run over had I 
left it to the driver, who was looking back. I have 
taken pains to get to safety, then watch, and know 
that the driver would have seen me only after the 
horse and wagon had gone over me. 

The girl who billed a customer and added in 4 
o'clock was helped by the previous clerk, who wrote 
that the garment must be ready by 4 o'clock and wrote 
the time in the dollar column. A customer’s penman- 
ship may have caused a firm to send him axlegrease in 
place of alcohol. 

Wherever I speak to groups of employes, on 
methods, in lecture-room, basement or tower, I find 
them ready and in earnest. They often give me ideas 
as good as I can give them. All of us are anxious to 
know how to become more accurate. No one enjoys 
making a preventable mistake. By confessing, 
exchanging and a cooperative study on experiences and 
solutions we can grow better methods and increase our 
ability. It was natural for me to make mistakes, but 
systematic study has reduced them. 

A line-a-day note and scrap book combined, if 
devoted to personal skill, is a most helpful plan. A 
box may be used in place of a book and into it you 
throw a written or printed idea every day, or at least 
a piece of blank paper dated, if the idea is not captured. 
By reviewing the book or contents of the box you can 
see its value and improve in resolutions. The mind 
and hand unwatched are ever ready to play us tricks. 
The transposition of numbers is very common and 
occurs not only in thinking and writing but in speaking. 





GOOD PRINTERS IN DEMAND. 


Notwithstanding the introduction of typesetting machines, 
there has never been a time when good, all-round, sober, com- 
petent printers were in greater demand than at present. Of 
course, there are many unemployed among the plain compos- 
itor, get-drunk-Saturday-night class, but the up-to-date job and 
book printer, “able to work in any sort of harness” kind, are 
hard to get and will always remain so. This should act as an 
inspiration to the ambitious young man and suggest to him the 
importance of studying his business until he is proficient in all 
lines.- - Dodson’s Bulletin. 
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BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


In this department critical comment on current books, mag- 
azines and other publications will be given from a literary, 
artistic and typographical standpoint. Material for illustration 
of works to be reviewed may also be desirable. Address all 
matters pertaining to this department to The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


A natural reaction has made it proper of late to decry the 
writings of Rudyard Kipling; and all men know it tasks the 
heart to be honest in the face of what is proper. When Mr. 
Kipling’s new book of verse, “ The Five Nations,” appeared, 
it was greeted with columns of quotations, but little opinion. 
The reason is not difficult. 

Any one familiar with the author’s poetry could see that 
the new book is not so even a piece of work as “ The Seven 
Seas”; any one could see the longer poems in the new book 
do not equal “ McAndrews’ Hymn” and “ The Mary Gloster”; 
that none of the new dialect pieces—all from Boer war 
sources — equal “ Mandalay” and “Danny Deever” (which 
appeared previous to “The Seven Seas”); and that the 
dedication of the new volume does not approach the mighty 
“Song of the English.” So much is clear. 

Yet chiefly the reproaches which have been tremblingly 
cast at the book are complaints that it is not some other thing, 
rather than criticism of the thing it is. 

If those who are so apt to compare will look further they 
will see that the few real poems in the new book outnumber 
and overpower the few real poems in the earlier collection. 
When Mr. Kipling’s greatness is upon him there is no need of 
interpretation. His heavier voice we can not choose but hear. 

That he is the master phrasemaker of the time none will 
question; that he is the one poet who has recognized the 
changed attitude of the spiritual toward the new and shift- 
ing material world, he has almost proven. His poems are 
geographical — familiar in the ends of the earth, so that no 
thing is foreign—so is the world becoming. There is no 
one of equal voice and equal vision, yet we comfortable folk 
sit safe indoors and denounce him because he will not sing 
of birds and flowers for their own sake, and purple chivalry 
that never existed for the sake of our coddled sentimentality. 

We forget, too, that no poet of the past, not even Keats, 
is judged by the entire mass of his writings. So illogically we 
reckon Mr. Kipling’s mortality, weighing him by the things 
a dozen years will erase utterly, and forgetting that we have 
no test for words that may scorn the centuries. And if, in 
one far-seeing flight, we could look down upon the workmen 
of our time, we might behold a vision worth the wing-labor; 
Mr. Watson building, conscious and skilful, on the hilltop of 
Tradition a temple too finely wrought to fall, yet too little 
for the Muse of To-morrow; Mr. Stephen Phillips recutting 
old gems with wonderful accents and deliberate beauty; Mr. 
Swinburne dreaming by a dying fire; and in the valleys a 
thousand hearth-lights where dwell the industrious Rileys and 
Carmens, and the households of Maeterlinck and Yeats. 
These and one other, a strong man, restlessly voyaging, learn- 
ing the secrets of all men and all trades, and carelessly singing, 
now from the mountains, now from the sea, and often from 
places where the roar of the world drowns out his single voice 
—a strong man—even, sometimes, a Master. 

The work in the new book includes much that is familiar 
to every one; there is no need to make mention of “ Reces- 
sional,” “The White Man’s Burden,” or “The Islanders.” 
Two others, fine and haunting poems both, may be recalled — 














“The Bell Buoy,” and “The Feet of the Young Men.” It 
is of the work hitherto unpublished that we wish most to 
speak. 

In the first place, Mr. Kipling has given very little in the 
way of new forms or rhythms; he has used some of the old 
ones as worthily as before, some not so well. In matter, 
too, he has invaded no new fields. The old turn toward 
allegory, the manner of the Seven Seas Envoy and “ The Story 
of Ung,’ seems to be even more happy than before. “The 
Palace” is a finely wrought poem of this kind, and a work 
perfectly characteristic of the one mood in which the author’s 
charm is of the quiescent sort. 

The note of the ““ New Romance” and “ The Three Decker ” 
has been struck again, not unworthily, in “The Second Voy- 
age”; in “ White Horses” we find again the swing and vigor 
of image that comes most often to Mr. Kipling in his songs 
that are of the sea; and in “The Dirge of Dead Sisters” 
breathes again the stately sorrow that has come to him so 
seldom yet has struck so deep. In two poems, “ The Broken 
Men” and “The Old Men,” the old, terrible cynicism is 
loosed, lightly in the one, bitterly and with a sound as harsh 
as the clang of chains in the other. In “Sussex” and “The 
Song of Diego Valdez” we find again the full human thrill, 
wistful in the midst of rejoicing. 

Granted that for continuous reading “ The Five Nations” 
does not equal “ The Seven Seas,” it remains a book of mark. 
It has power, speaks clearly, forsakes uncertain things, throbs 
with red blood. 

Mechanically, the trade edition published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., is a very ill-wrought thing, scandalously printed, 
with bad presswork, careless proofreading and a shoddy bind- 
ing. For subscribers to the Outward Bound Edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s complete works, the Scribners are issuing the book 
in worthier fashion. 


In “The Bondage of Ballinger,’ Mr. Roswell Field has 
written one of the gentlest men and one of the gentlest stories 
we have had in many seasons. Altogether it is little more 
than a character study, this story of the New England journey- 
man printer and book-lover and his patient Quaker wife, but 
within its limits it is irresistible. 

To describe the book is hardly possible. If you should 
tell me that such a-story could be written, true but never 
descending to realism, pleasing on every page, carrying a 
climax which could be probable only in life that is too strange 
for legitimate artistic uses, and all balanced on so slight a 
plot, I should have smiled tolerantly, as men do at idol- 
worshipers nowadays, and let the matter pass. But now, 
the thing having been so accomplished that I have wept in 
reading it, I am not inclined to be critical. 

Men of sterner hearts may say that the game is simple 
enough; that Thomas Ballinger is merely a figment of a 
genial style; that the improbability of the finale is the book’s 
damnation, and that it is all done by keeping one’s vocabu- 
lary among the adjectives that flock with kindly, simple, bookish 
and patient; which, if it is really the prescription, should be 
generally recommended. 

The outline of the story covers a very slight proportion of 
its virtues. It narrates how Ballinger grows up, the ne’er-do- 
well son of a schoolmaster, under the fascination of books; 
how he fails at all trades until he becomes a printer; how 
he manages to save a little money from the booksellers, and 
marries, without her father’s consent, Hannah Playfair, a 
Quaker maiden; how they drift from city to city, subsisting 
simply, and always struggling without success against the 
impulse to buy books; finally they come to Chicago, settle 
in a cottage by the lake shore, with the books and an explosive 
but faithful servant, and meet Helen Bascom, the daughter 
of a rich merchant; how Ballinger finds the little girl apt, and 
makes her the devoted friend of all his bookish joys; and how 
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at the end she saves him from the impending crown of his 
misfortunes. 

This tale is worked out with the most charming frankness 
and cheer, and that literary spirit, scorning the tricks of the 
day, too skilful to accept passage 


“In a ram-you-damn-you liner, with a brace of bucking screws,” 


—the spirit we are bound to term classical. 
While it has not so much humor as Mr. Field’s other books, 
it has the same fascination, and is withal a longer and more 


serious work. It has been published in very decent form by 










i 
From “ The Bondage of Ballinger.” 


The Fleming H. Revell Company, fairly printed, with an 
imaginary portrait frontispiece, a lettered title-page, and a 
respectable cover. Yet one can not help wishing it might 
be put forth in a limited edition to equal those of Mr. Field’s 
former stories published by Mr. Lord, of Evanston. Surely 
it deserves such honor. 


That the spirit which actuated “ The Castle of Twilight” 
was in the air, is shown by the publication by The Blue Sky 
Press, Chicago, of a book entitled “ Castle, Knight and Trouba- 
dour,” by Elia W. Peattie. The points of resemblance between 
the two books are many: the theme — the Sorrow of Women 
under Chivalry; the use of similar times and places; the 
employment of the trick of prophetic vision; the relation of 
the troubadours; the modern delicacy of the women «nd the 
unwavering hardness of the men; and at the last the symbol 
of the dawn. 

“Castle, Knight and Troubadour,” however, follows its 
object in a very different way. It walks so far from the 


realistic as to be at times theatrical — never undramatic. An 
effort is indeed made, in the descriptions, to present the literal 
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truth in regard to the surroundings; but for the most part the 
manner is of the pure romance —always dight in rich colors, 
always speaking and acting without sign of hesitation, always 
in pose and never for an instant forgetting the audience. In 
structure and selection, in the elision of lesser movement, in 


~ 








Illustration by Harry E. Townsend, from “ Castle, Knight and 
Troubadour.”’ The Blue Sky Press, Chicago. 


contrast and consistency of motive, it has a glitter as of 
footlights. 

In this story, incoherent though it may be, the author 
shows her skill, but not the breadth of sympathy that has 
marked so much of her work in the past. In trying for 
power, she comes perilously near the morbid. Yet the tale is 
a striking one, efficient in its brevity, and keen in the pursuit 
and merciless in the conquest of its climax. The songs of the 
troubadours, wherever they bear upon the story, are included, 
and these present some good versemaking, though not by any 
means of sustained quality, nor, for the matter of that, of 
historical form. 

The book is published in limited and general edition, and 
is decorated with a frontispiece, a photogravure from a paint- 
ing by Harry E. Townsend, which is perfectly in keeping with 
the story —a portrait of the heroine, in action and character 
true to the tense arid sensitive nature of the author’s con- 
ception. 

& & 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have just published the latest novel 
from the industrious pen of Margaret Horton Potter. This 
book, “The Castle of Twilight,” does itself great wrong — 
or is its author’s victim—in a conscious and utterly dis- 
couraging “Foreword.” This unnecessary prefix begins 
“Wistiully,” classes the book among the historical novels 
(where not even the author’s word can make it belong) and 
altogether casts a blight on the story which follows. Happily, 
the story is strong enough to hold its own. 

It has long been recognized that the novel of adventure- 
in-times-past must bring its own reaction; and one of the 
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signs of this change of faith is in books which keep to the 
externals of the creed but pervert its intention. Thus, “The 
Castle of Twilight,” medieval in color as it is, deals wholly 
with the reverse of the picture. It follows no heroes to war, 
preferring to stay at home with the desolate families of heroes; 
it holds to the losing side of the fight, clinging, if the expres- 
sion may be admitted, like a flea to the under dog. Its sympa- 
thies are with the seamy side of Romance. Somehow, the 
point of view takes Romance too seriously: In other fields, 
we are not wont to turn our pictures to the wall, and expect 
the world to applaud the blank canvas with its grewsome 
shadows of gallant shows. 

The theme of the story is simple enough; it deals with a 
noble gentleman of Brittany, a gloomy man who is killed in a 
tourney midway in the tale; with his mother, a proud woman, 
often humbled but strong in all circumstances; his wife, a 
wistful, delicate child, never free from the knowledge that her 
husband can never love her as he loved once before, mysteri- 
ously, in his youth; his sister, a recreant nun of great emo- 
tional range; his foster-sister, the humanest and most lovable 
figure in the tale; these, together with a faithful squire and 
a villainous troubadour, fill the canvas. 

The story is of the slowly moving type, realistic in treat- 
ment, and occasionally capable of intense, cumulative power, 
always introspective rather than dramatic. The author dares 
much in her analyses, and sometimes fails to this extent: she 
does not always keep out the woman who is distinctly modern, 
whose feelings are bred of modern customs, and whose intel- 
lectual equipment contains too much thought that did not 
come into the world for centuries after the period of the tale. 
This, and the humorless gloom that hangs on every page, 
are the disadvantages of the book. 

To balance them, the reader finds stretches of vivid imagi- 
nation, not evenly sustained, but of uncommon brilliance while 





From ‘ The Studio Art Portfolio.” 


they last. Then, too, the very reversal of the picture gives a 
tricksy atmosphere of originality. It has the strength of 
modern method, of skilful if sometimes mechanical balance, 
and of the fascination that appears in impending tragedy. 
But, lest the story seem too new, the runaway nun carefully 
returns, begging and in rags, on the last night of the holiday 








feasting; this coincidence, together with the faithfulness of 
the squire and the melancholy of the jester, prove that the 
author kas not wholly forgotten the good old way of writing 
stories —or that the old ghosts are not so easily laid as one 
might think. 


From ‘‘ The Studio Art Portfolio.” 





The book is well printed, and contains six excellent illus- 
trations in tint by Charlotte Weber; these illustrations, while 
admirably in tone with the text, and conscientiously drawn, 
are somewhat overburdened with debt—a misfortune in a 
time when such debts are so carefully assessed. 

e ® 

It has been a frequent pleasure to commend the publica- 
tions of The International Studio, both the magazine and the 
special books and collections. The work has always been of 
the most conscientious character, and the critical judgment of 
the editors sane and free from prejudice. 

The latest production of the Studio office, however, falls 
far below the regular standard. It is called “The Art Port- 
folio,” and consists of an ill-wrought case of thin boards which 
curl uncomfortably, enclosing a dozen or so prints from the 
magazine pages, some mounted on cards of various tints, and 
some set in badly fitting mats. There seems to be no way to 
identify the subjects or the artists represented, and a number 
of them are of a grade to occasion no curiosity. The cover 
is printed in three colors, two of which are quite unnecessary, 
as well as out of register. 

The fact that a large number of the plates used in The Studio 
have been of far greater interest, and certainly of equal rarity, 
gives rise to the suspicion that the whole idea is a scheme for 
getting a price for some overrun sheets. Yet the thing con- 
tains some pictures of really artistic quality, and from these 
acquires a certain dignity. All this, save the last, we set 
down with regret, and the hope that the old standard may not 
be lost in the next effort of the publishers. 

xe ® 

“The Star Fairies,” by Edith Ogden Harrison, published 

by A. C. McClurg & Co., and containing six tales of rather 
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unequal merit, is charmingly illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
One full-page drawing for each story is all we are offered — 
aside from several very pleasing headpieces— but these are 
of a quality that must delight all children. 

The stories have the same charm. “The White Palace,” 
typical of the six, treats gently the ambition of a Queen 
Mother, which by gaining for her lovely daughter all wisdom, 
loses for her the adulation of her people; delivered at last 
by love, she lives happily ever after in a country of wondrous 
beauty and wealth. 

The development of these stories discloses many of the 
secrets of nature; the invention is so delightful that a lack 
of logical sequence, necessary to all good fairy stories, is 
hardly missed. One almost forgets, though not quite, the 
manifest injustice done the courageous young prince who 
dares everything and finds at last the Lost City of the Sea 
and the Lady of his Dreams — but is not, according to sched- 
ule, able to break the enchantment; no explanation of this 
is attempted. 

A too florid style and endless lists of dazzling splendors 
vie for attention with the story of how the North Pole became 
so enclosed in ice and snow, of the origin of the northern 
lights, the construction of the rainbow, why cats hate water, 
and why the alligator can not live in the sea— together with 
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Frontispiece of ‘‘ The Star Fairies.” 





other fascinating explanations. In this one matter of tracing 
the origin of things the author dares comparison with some 
of Kipling’s child-stories; needless to say, to an unfortunate 
end. 











Tue finest typographic art journal issued is THE INLAND 
Printer.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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RRESPONDENCE? 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








A PROTEST. 


To the Editor: St. Paut, Minn., November 8, 1903. 

As a reader of your publication for many years, I wish to 
enter a protest against the change in the manner of conducting 
the department for the review of specimens. In my opinion, 
Mr. Ralph’s able work as editor of this department was not 
only responsible primarily for the success of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, but was one of the chief factors in bettering the 
quality of printing throughout this country in recent years. 
Mr. Ralph’s idea seemed to be to make this a place for the 
interchange of ideas by the fraternity. Under the new system, 
only work of ordinary character is shown, and this is reset by 
your critic for the purpose of illustration. Thus the only work 
of ability your readers see is that of the editor of the depart- 
ment, and while his ideas may be of the best, it is certain that 
one man can not exhibit the versatility in designing that would 
be shown by ten or twelve of the best printers in the country, 
whose work was seen in THE INLAND in former times. 

The labor required to review so much work is given as the 
reason for the change, but it is evident that a great deal of 
reviewing could be done in the time required to reset the jobs 
which appeared in the current number of your paper; besides, 
I think you will find that considerable extra work is better 
than a falling off in the interest taken in this valuable depart- 
ment. Yours respectfully, 

A. S. ForEMAN. 





THE EMPLOYER-MEMBER AGAIN. 


To the Editor: JAMEstTowNn, N. Y., November 3, 1903. 

In a recent number of THe INLAND PRINTER I took the 
position that the local typographical unions make a serious 
mistake in compelling an employing printer “performing the 
work of a foreman or journeyman” to become a member of 
the union, providing he conducts a union office. I speak of the 
local unions doing this because the International “law” says 
this class of printers must be members of the union, and then 
says the local unions may do just as they please in the matter. 

In this connection a, to me, ridiculous condition of affairs 
has just come to my notice. Briefly, there is a strike of the 
union employes of a big manufacturing concern in a certain 
town. Next, the various local unions make cash contribu- 
tions to the strikers, some by voting donations from their 
treasuries and others by making an assessment of a small sum 
on each member each week. The local typographical union 
adopted the latter plan. 

Any one at all familiar with union methods knows that 
when a union goes on a strike it makes every effort to win 
the strike, usually by boycotting the employers —in fact injur- 
ing their business, if possible, to such an extent that the 
employers are willing to make a settlement. It means con- 
siderable expense to conduct a campaign against a big corpora- 
tion, so that much of the money contributed by other unions to 
the strikers is not used for their personal needs, but rather to 
keep men on the road “ plugging” against the corporation, and 
in other ways endeavoring to ruin the company’s business. 

Now, then, the manufacturers referred to doubtless use 
more printed matter than any other one concern in the town 
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in question. These same manufacturers are good customers 
of a printing-house where one of the partners is compelled 
to be a member of the union (he working at the trade and 
the office being union) regardless of the fact that union men 
not financially interested are employed in the office. So that 
the thing comes down to this: The employer is compelled to 
contribute to a fund used in an effort to ruin a good cus- 
tomer —in short, he is paying money to injure his own busi- 
ness. Another young man, a stockholder in a printing-house 
which also gets much trade from the same manufacturers, is 
also contributing to the same cause. 

Will the International Typographical Union “stand for” 
any such condition as this? Can a person expect a concern’s 
patronage when he contributes money to injure that concern’s 
business? Is it not about as rotten a “deal” as could be 
figured out? Epwin B. Dewey. 





STEREOTYPING WOODCUTS. 


To the Editor: Lonpon, October 22, 1903. 

When reading Mr. Tappan’s paper on “ Stereotyping” in 
the current issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, it occurred to me 
that my experiences might be worth relating. 

Many years ago I took a berth in a large envelope factory, 
in which printed envelopes were a specialty, my duty being to 
perfect and work a printing machine, which had been patented 
by one of the principals. 

I soon found that the machine would not print from type, 
and stereotypes were got in as required from outside. These 
were generally uneven and high at the edges, and, as remon- 
strances were unavailing, I requisitioned for a folio demy 
stereotype foundry, with a view to making the stereotype 
myself, and when I say that my business is that of an engineer 
you will agree that I had a fair amount of self-possession. I 
found that lessons in stereotyping were not to be had, and I 
was obliged to fall back on such information as I could get 
from books. I set to work, and after a good many failures I 
at last succeeded in making stereotypes which for hardness, 
sharpness and evenness of surface were far ahead of anything 
I could get outside, and so my stereotyping was a success. 
By and by it became necessary to stereotype small woodcuts, 
such as are printed on the faces or flaps of envelopes, and it 
never struck me that what might be suitable for type was not 
necessarily the thing for woodcuts, and, as might have been 
expected, I had nothing but failures and spoilt woodcuts. After 
a lot of experimenting I stumbled on a plan whereby I could, 
by the papier-maché process, get casts from small woodcuts as 
sharp as any electrotypes in less than thirty minutes. Many 
of these woodcuts were to work in two, three and four colors, 
and I never had the least difficulty in getting perfect register. 

I have already trespassed on your space, but another time, 
and if you, sir, will permit me, I may give the modus operandi. 

Yours fa:thfully, 
Ropert SPROULE. 

{Tue INLAND PRINTER would be glad to publish anything 

further from Mr. Sproule or others on this subject— Ep.] 





ROUND-BOTTOMED TYPE CASES. 


To the Editor: Gr. BarrincTon, Mass., Oct. I, 1903. 
There is, in the Berkshire Courier office, of this village, a 
type-case, the duplicate of which I have never seen before, 
nor have I been able, in over two years’ time, to find another 
person who has seen one like it anywhere else. It is a lower- 
case body-type or newspaper case, of the same dimensions as 
the standard case, with the exception that it is about one-fourth 
inch deeper. The corners are dove-tailed and the bottom, 
instead of being nailed to the frame of the case, is fitted into a 
flange flush with the ends and front and back pieces, thus 
making a bearing surface on the stand slides similar to those 
in the “New Departure” case. But that which distinguishes 
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this case from any other is that, instead of the various com- 
partments for type, figures, quads, etc., being made with fixed 
partitions of thin wood, each compartment is removable, and 
is made of a solid block of maple, gouged out in such a manner 
as to make a round-bottomed receptacle, which is of necessity 
of somewhat less capacity than the compartments in the regular 
style case. These compartments are closely fitted and are kept 
in place by a flange which runs around the upper edge of the 
case, or tray, which it in reality is, and they can only be 
removed by lifting out one of the middle compartments first. 

I have endeavored to learn something of its history, but 
no one now connected with the office knows anything more 
about it than that it has been here a long time, and I am 
curious to know if any reader of THE INLAND PRINTER ever 
saw such a case as the one above described. 

In the course of some correspondence that the writer had 
with Mr. Charles H. Cochrane, of New York, several years 
ago, Mr. Cochrane made the statement that if any one should 
invent a case with round-bottomed compartments he would 
make a fortune with such invention. I do not know whether 
the person who made this case had in mind the acquiring of 
that fortune, but it is a curiosity, and I shall continue my 
endeavors to learn its history. Joun R. BertscH. 

[Type cases of the description spoken of by our correspond- 
ent were on the market ten or fifteen years ago, and will be 
remembered by many printers in the West especially. The 
Chicago Tribune had a number placed in its composing-room, 
but they were later discarded, perhaps because of their limited 
capacity.— Ep.] 





PRINTING THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


The composition upon the Congressional Record begins at 
> p.m. each day Congress is in session, and the proceedings of 
the day before are issued from the printing-office in time for 
a six o’clock mail delivery the following morning. The 
Record varies from an issue of four pages to, perhaps, one 
hundred and fifty pages; but no matter what its size or char- 
acter, it must be printed and ready for distribution within the 
hours named. The copy comes in a most irregular way, and 
the Record is printed upon a special press built for that pur- 
pose. Thirty-two pages can be locked on the rotary frame 
of this press, which has a feeding capacity of sixty thousand 
sheets an haqur, and four hours after the first sheets come 
from the presses fifteen thousand copies of the Record will 
have been bound and made, this being the size of the regular 
edition. 

Every moment during the night the foreman of the com- 
posing-room must be prepared for any emergency which can 
possibly arise. If there happens to be a night session, and 
about ten o’clock a Congressman addresses the House, and 
in the course of his speech introduces some Government 
report which he requests shall be included in the Congressional 
Record, this report is just as much part of the proceedings 
as the speech itself, and it may run anywhere from a thou- 
sand to fifty or sixty thousand words. Perhaps after this has 
all been put into type on a rush order, the member of Con- 
gress may request that his remarks be held for revision, or 
he may conclude to leave out part of the matter put in type. 
This is true not of one Congressman only in a day or night, 
but a dozen Congressmen might adopt the same course. In 
the reports of the proceedings of the first eighteen Congresses 
each one fell within a limit of two million words. The pro- 
ceedings of the last Congress, which are comprised within the 
seventeen thousand pages of the Record printed during that 
period, make many volumes, and each volume contains as 
much or more than the record of an entire session of earlier 
days.— From “The Nation’s Print Shop and Its Methods,” 
by J. D. Whelpley, in the American Monthly Review of 
Review's for November. 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLASsEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

_. PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DRawING FoR Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 

modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 
_ PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. loth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintInG.— By C. G. Zander. ‘To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
ont — complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

oth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
‘The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


REvERSING NEGATIVES.— Doctor Miethe does not use prisms 
to get reversed negatives, for several reasons, but uses a 
mirror instead. The new Kahlbaum metal mirror he recom- 
mends for its permanency. He has had one of those mirrors 
in use for two years and finds it in as good condition as 
when he first got it, though it is frequently cleaned, by using 
a bit of soft leather moistened with alcohol. Greater care is 
required, he says, in the cleaning of modern lenses which 
contain soft baryta crown glasses. These should be rubbed 
only with a soft linen rag, breathing on the lens when necessary 
and gently rubbing it. 

TEACHING ENGRAVING TO Convicts.— Prisoner No. 2656, 
of Anamosa (Iowa) penitentiary, takes exception to the 
paragraph in this department urging that federal and State 
laws should forbid the teaching of photoengraving to convicts. 
This prisoner holds that good citizens are developed in con- 
victs by virtue of their prison schooling, and adds that the 
demand for photoengravers will eventually be partially sup- 
plied from prison schools. The editor of this department 
favors teaching prisoners anything that will make them good 
citizens, and it is for that reason that he wants to save them 
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from the temptation, even, of being possible counterfeiters, by 
keeping a knowledge of reproductive processes from them. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS VERSUS ELECTROTYPERS.— This department 
has received a long and bitter complaint about the shallowness 
of the half-tone plates that are being turned out by photo- 
engravers of the present time, with a request that we denounce 
it. The communication was not signed, but we will break a 
rule to notice it briefly. In the first place, the editor of this 
department is a firm believer that an electrotype can never 
equal in printing quality the original plate, all the electrotypers 
in the world to the contrary notwithstanding. To have the 
best printing plates, where duplicates are wanted of the same 
subject, all should be photoengraved. Of course, you will 
understand this department is run by an engraver for engrav- 
ers. Still I will admit that sufficient consideration is not given 
to the electrotyper by the engraver. Where engraving and 
electrotyping are done under the same management, it is notice- 
able that etching is carried deeper, though often at a loss of 
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cyanin with a combination of dyes, erythrosin uranin. Doctor 
Miethe, I think it was, found that ethyl red still further 
increased the sensitiveness of gelatin dry plates to red, and 
now Dr. E. Konig obtains a dye which he calls orthochrome T, 
and which proves to be, as a sensitizer, four times more rapid 
than ethyl red and five times the speed of erythrosin uranin. 
This new dye is made by Meister, Lucius & Bruning, Hoechst- 
on-Main, and is already on sale in this country at about 25 
cents a grain. As it is used in a highly diluted form, the price 
is not high, though when it comes to be in demand it will 
become much cheaper. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ON Woop.— From far-off Australia, “ Sub- 
scriber” wants to know how we photograph on wood “in the 
States” ? Answer— There are several methods in use, but 
all of them strive for two objects. First, to get just as slight 
a film on the surface of the block as possible, one that will 
not chip off and that will offer as slight an obstruction to the 
graver as possible, and secondly to prevent moisture soak- 
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THE GATHERING STORM. 


“color” in the printed result. The cutting of prices is the 
chief cause of the shallow etching. It is the duty of the 
engraver, however, to get his plates always as deep as possible. 


ENAMEL For Etcuinc Dies.— G. W. Fraser, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, writes: “I wish to ask that you please give me the 
formula for an enamel that will hold for etching dies for 
embossing, i. e., when a printed negative is used. I have tried 
the fish glue formule, but have trouble making them hold for 
etching deep enough.” Answer.— There is no formula for 
an enamel that will hold while a die is being etched sufficiently 
deep. The difficulty is that as soon as the surface of the metal 
is etched away to a depth below the enamel it begins to under- 
cut, or eat away the metal under the edges of the enamel 
protection and soon softens and loosens the whole covering 
of enamel. The best way to prevent this is to cover the enamel 
after the first etching with a coating of greasing ink by means 
of a hard roller or an engraver’s dabber. Dust over the ink 
powdered dragon’s-blood, brushing it four ways as in other 
deep etching. Repeat the powdering and brushing four ways 
at intervals during the etching until the die is deep enough. 

MAKING PHotocrapHic PLATES SENSITIVE TO Rep.— Gradu- 
ally the chemist is helping the photographer toward perfection 
in three-color photography. One of the stumbling-blocks was 
to get a photographic plate sensitive to the red rays, there 
being little trouble in finding piates sensitive to green and blue. 
It was found that bathing a gelatin dry plate in a weak dye 
of cyanin made the plate red-sensitive. Huble improved on 


ing into the surface of the wood. The sides of the wood block 
are first rubbed over with heated wax, and the surface of the 
block rubbed with india-rubber solution. Three solutions are 
kept ready for use: a solution of gelatin sixteen grains to the 
ounce, nitrate of silver solution eighty grains to the ounce, 
and a citric acid solution of forty grains to the ounce. The 
white of an egg is beaten to a froth and left standing over 
night. Now take: 
White of egg 
Gelatin solution 


Best zinc white 
Ammonium chlorid 


¥% dram 
¥% ounce 
grains 
Rub these up to a paste with a glass mortar and pestle and 
then, while still rubbing up, drop into the paste thirty minims 
of the citric acid solution, and lastly cighty minims of the 
nitrate of silver solution. Paint this solution on the surface 
of the wood block and place in a dark and warm place to dry 
quickly. Print under a negative by timing with a watch, and 
tone or only fix as you would a plain paper print. Many 
simply fix and wash off the hypo, drying the moisture of the 
block with a soft piece of chamois skin. 

Hover FoR HALF-TONE SCREEN AND PLATE.—In Europe it 
is customary, in half-tone negative making, to have the half- 
tone screen attached to the camera. The plateholder carries 
only the sensitive plate. When the plateholder containing 
the sensitive plate is placed in the camera, the slide is with- 
drawn, and by simply turning a knob or moving a lever, 
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according to a scale on the outside of the camera, the half- 
tone screen is brought into proper distance from the sensitive 
plate. Advantages of this plan are that it is unnecessary to 
carry the heavy half-tone screen back from camera to dark- 
room; the screen is not liable to be stained with silver, and 
there is much economy in the fact that the wear is entirely 
on the cheap plateholder. Mr. William Gamble, of Process 
Work, London, says of our American screen and plateholder: 
“Tt is as flimsy a piece of camera woodwork as could be 
imagined, and would not be tolerated in this country.” Most 
of us will agree with him, so here is an opportunity for an 
inventor to supply us with a simple and less expensive plate- 
holder than the ones we are now compelled to use. 


Focusinc THREE-cotor NeGAtives.— Dr. Adolf Miethe has 
this to say in Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik as to the 
proper method of focusing for three-color negatives. The 
translation is by the Process Photogram: “The greatest diffi- 
culties in the use of modern lenses are the matter of color 
correction, but a great improvement in this respect has been 
made in the shape of the various apochromatic lenses. I have 
pointed out before that the difference in focus which occurs 
in tricolor work with non-apochromatic lenses becomes much 
more serious when focusing is done without a filter or with 
an undesirable filter. In the case of the ordinary achromatic 
lenses, it is generally better to focus with the green filter in 
position; the red and the blue images will then be the sharpest. 
In the case of apochromats, this precaution is not necessary, 
but for other reasons it is advisable to photograph with the 
green filter in place. Most eyes, especially those of older 
operators, can focus the green image better than the red. They 
can better “accommodate” to the latter—a phenomenon 
dependent upon the achromasy of the eye. Moreover, any 
traces of chromatism are best compensated in this way, and 
sharp negatives obtained even with lenses of great focal 
length. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ARTISTS IN NEw York.— Applications 
are frequently received for advice as to the field in New York 
for newspaper artists. One at hand is from an artist in Seattle 
and another comes from a cartoonist in Ohio. New York 
seems to be the Mecca to which they all at some time or 
another want to turn, notwithstanding the fact that New York 
offers the poorest opportunity for the untalented artist and 
but a limited field for the skilful one. Besides the excessive 
use of the camera’s product in the shape of half-tones, one of 
the causes that led to this was the advent of Mr. William R. 
Hearst into the ownership of the Morning Journal. At that 
time he set to work to hire all the best artists from the other 
papers. Besides these, artists from all over the country flocked 
to him until he actually had one hundred artists employed. 
After the places of all these artists were filled on the papers 
they left, a wave of economy struck the Morning Journal office, 
and artists from that paper began to walk the streets searching 
for work. The most unfortunate feature about it is, Mr. 
Hearst has no appreciation of good newspaper drawing, and 
he is cultivating in the public, through the papers he owns, 
bad taste in cartoons and newspaper illustration, which can 
not but be ruinous on the future of newspaper art. So my 
advice is to stay away from New York, for the prospects for 
artists are at the present time hopeless. 


“ SWEATING” OF THE SCREEN.—L. de G., Montreal, asks: 
“Can you not help me out of a great difficulty I so much 
have these times. It is the cause of many negatives lost. I 
refer to a moisture that comes over the screen plate after it 
is placed in the camera. It is worse in the morning, and comes 
and goes. I can not find the cause. That it is from the cold 
I know, but how to prevent it is the question that I pray you 
would answer.” Answer—If you had been a close reader of 
this department you would have noticed many remedies for a 
sweating screen within the last few years. There is no ques- 
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tion but it is one of the most aggravating troubles that a 
processworker has in the spring and fall of the year. It 
comes from faulty heating of the dark and light rooms and 
occurs most frequently where the cameras are under a sky- 
light. The darkroom is usually warmer than the room where 
the cameras are, so that when the plateholder containing a 
wet plate and screen is brought out of a warm darkroom and 
placed in a cold camera and the slide drawn, the cold air of 
the camera chills the side of the screen toward the lens, and 
causes the moisture that is evaporating from the wet plate to 
deposit in a sweat on the side of the screen toward the wet 
plate. Even temperature of the dark and light rooms obviates 
the trouble; but where that can not be done it has been recom- 
mended to keep hot-water bottles in the camera and keep it 
closed with the ground glass when not in use. Polishing the 
screen with a drop of glycerin is a help at times. The best 
remedy was suggested in this department by James W. David- 
son, of Montreal, in a preparation called “La Cristaline,” 
which is made in Paris and used to prevent eyeglasses or 
spectacles from sweating when passing from a warm room 
out of doors. It is used as the drop of glycerin is. First rub 
a small quantity all over the screen and then polish it off until 
none appears to remain. 





THE LARGEST BIBLE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


The Oxford University Press, at Oxford, England, is the 
greatest Bible publishing establishment in the world, the output 
averaging upward of a million copies a year, and there are 
seventy-one Oxford editions of the Bible. In England the 
copyright of the Bible is held by the Crown, and the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge have the privilege of 
publishing them by charter, and the King’s printer by license. 

The Oxford Press does its own papermaking, inkmaking, 
typefounding, electrotyping, stereotyping, letterpress, litho- 
graphic work, and bookbinding, and its thousands of employes 
are efficient and reliable. 

The Oxford Press has the secret of the manufacture of 
India paper, and it is known to only three people. In 1841 
an Oxford graduate is said to have returned from the East 
with enough of this paper to print twenty-four copies of the 
smallest Bible then in existence, but it was not until 1875 that 
the secret of the manufacture of similar paper was learned, 
Henry Frowde having instituted experiments the year before, 
when he became manager of the London business of the firm. 

The first book published by the Oxford Press was in the 
fifteenth century. In Henry VIII’s reign the press was sup- 
pressed by Wolsey, but was reéstablished during the reign of 
Elizabeth. At first the printing was done in hired premises, 
then in the famous St. Mary’s Church, and from 1669 to 1713 
in the Sheldonian theater. From that year to 1830 the estab- 
lishment was known as the Clarendon Press, in honor of the 
Earl of Clarendon, who presented the university with the 
copyright of his work, “ The History of the Rebellion,” the 
profits of the sale of the work being applied toward the erec- 
tion of the new building. The present building, erected in 
1830, is in appearance more like a college than a printing- 
house. 

It is a rare thing to find a printer’s error in an Oxford 
Bible. To the first person pointing out an error a guinea 
is paid, and, notwithstanding the immense output of the 
seventy-one editions, the bill for payment to discoverers of 
errors does not amount to five guineas a year on the average. 
A Toronto man was among those who thus won an Oxford 
guinea a few years ago. Yearly the skins of over one hundred 
thousand animals are used to cover Oxford Bibles. To letter 
the backs of the volumes four hundred thousand sheets of 
gold are used annually. The finished books are stored in the 
great wholesale warehouse in London, known as Amen Corner, 
and from there distributed to all parts of the world.— Mail 
and Empire, Toronto, Canada. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 


Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Facs1MILE SIMPLEX Keysroarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecwanicat DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJuST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMpANion.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. y E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
fo or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
pai 

Correct Keysoarp F1inGERING.— By John S. Thompson. <A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manvuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A_ practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 
become a “‘ swift.” Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacstMILeE Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small- “caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 





DON’T FORGET 


That the inside flange of the clutch pulley must be kept 
clean. 

That if machine slows up while casting or ejecting there is 
probably oil on the inner surface of the clutch pulley. 

That if the assembling mechanism slows up at the same 
time it is the driving belt that is slipping. 

That there should be one-thirty-second of an inch space 
between the forked lever and the collar on the driving shaft 
when the clutch is in action. 

That this adjustment is made by the nuts on the end of the 
shaft on the old-style machines —by the screw between the 
vertical stop levers on the new style. 

That when friction clutch leathers 
renewed. 

That if machine stops with a jerk it is because pulleys are 
dry on the shaft or the clutch leathers or the surface they grip 
are sticky. 


wear they must be 


Tue Dutch Monoline Company has shut up its factory 
with a loss of $50,000. 

In Germany and the surrounding territory there are seven 
hundred and fifty Linotypes, six hundred Typographs and 
one hundred Monolines in use. 


THE large printing plant of the Avil Printing Company, 
3047 Market street, 


West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
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destroyed by fire the night of November 1. Three Thorne 
machines, four Linotypes, six Monolines were included in the 
property loss, which is estimated at $200,000. 

THe Brown Barotype Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Minnesota to manufacture a new slug- 
casting machine. The incorporators are F. W. Fink, presi- 
dent; Fred H. Wendell, Douglas Fiske, Herbert E. Brown, 
and B. H. Langdon. An experimental machine is being 
built in Chicago. 

An AMERICAN Linotypist Visits ENGLAND.— William H. 
Stubbs, who has a record of over twelve thousand ems per 
hour for more than five consecutive hours, recently returned 
from a visit to his native town in England and writes THE 
INLAND PrinTER as follows: “To my great disappointment 
I found it quite difficult to gain admittance to composing- 
rooms in England, so I almost entirely abandoned the idea. 
I did, however, visit the Liverpool Post and observed what 
I could in the short space of time spent there. There is some 
difference in the English machine as compared with the 
American, the English Linotype seemingly not running so 
smoothly and at such a high rate of speed as the American. 
On asking the foreman if there was a stint imposed on the 
operators he said that a man who could set one hundred and 
twenty lines an hour was eligible for a position. I told of 
some of the performances on the machine in the States, but 
all were inclined to be skeptical. What I consider the greatest 
drawback in speed to the Britisher is the fact that he has started 



















WwM. 


H. STUBBS, 


Champion Linotypist of Baltimore. 


wrongly in his finger movements; that instead of having the 
side finger running down from the spacebar, there is an attach- 
ment at the side something like the spacekey of a typewriter. 
This, it seems to me,.is a considerable handicap, because every 
time the operator wishes to touch the spacebar, which he does 
with his thumb, he is compelled to displace his four fingers 
from the keyboard, while we on this side who use the side 
finger, play the spacer without in any way throwing out of 
play the fingers of the left hand. I called at the office of the 
Linotype and Machinery Company, Limited, London, and was 
received very cordially by Mr. W. H. Locke, the manager. 
In conversation with one of the gentlemen, who is considered 
an expert, he seemed to think it impossible to run a machine 
at eight or nine lines a minute, as is done in some instances 
in the States, being of the opinion that the metal would not 
have time to cool off. I explained to him that a good news- 
paper machinist in the States had little difficulty with the 
metal at these high speeds, but, of course, they could not be 
maintained on book matter, where the size of the body of the 
slug varies in thickness. I tried the machine operated by this 
gentleman, but owing to the position of the spacer, the stiff- 
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ness of the keys and the slowness of the keyboard, technical 
points which our English cousins as yet seem not to have 
mastered, I could do nothing with it. The wage scale for 
operators in Liverpool is £2 12s 6d a week, which would be 
equal to about $13 in our money; but the purchasing value 
of the English money is greater, the necessaries of life being 
cheaper. In London, both piece and time scales exist, and 
the fast operator can make $20 or more a week. The hours 
of work are about the same as ours.” 

In order to get late news items in type, and report baseball 
and other news in advance of his contemporaries, Mr. John C. 
Chapple, of the Daily Press, Ashland, Wisconsin, has a tele- 
phone line run to the operator on his Simplex machine. With 
a reporter at baseball and football games who telephones his 
report as the play proceeds, the operator on the Simplex puts 
it in type as fast as received and the paper 
containing the result is on the street a few 
minutes after the end of the game. The 
accompanying picture shows the operator 
in the office of the Press receiving “copy” 
by telephone. 


THE Dow Composing Machine Com- 
pany has in course of construction fifty 
distributing machines, which will be placed 
on the market as soon as completed. The 
Dow composing machine is to be shipped 
to England and exhibited there. The 
distributing machines distribute any type 
which has been properly nicked, whether 
hand or machine set. 


THE Unitype Company, manufacturers 
of the Simplex One-man Typesetter, has 
moved its factory from Manchester, Con- 
necticut, to Brooklyn, New York, where 
larger quarters are available. The fac- 
tories which it has been operating in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and New York 
city, will also be concentrated at the new 
quarters, which are located at 148-156 
Sands street, Brooklyn. 


In its annual statement for the year 
ending September 30, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company shows the largest earnings in its history. 
The net profits were $2,323,633 as against $1,892,918 in 1902, 
and $2,083,033 in 1901. The surplus of $823,633 this year 
compares with $542,918 last year. There were shipped during 
the year 816 machines, an increase of 153 over the preceding 
year. 


CHARLES SEARS, inventor of the Sears Direct Printer, 
furnishes THe INLAND PRINTER with additional details regard- 
ing his system of justification. It appears that copy is first 
prepared on a typewriter equipped with Mr. Sears’ differential 
feed arrangement, and then when the copy is placed between 
the two lines which define the width of the column, as the 
matter is composed the operator is apprised of the necessity 
of reducing or enlarging the spaces between the words to make 
the lines uniform in length. 

SIxTEEN Linotypes have been installed in the Government 
Printing-office at Melbourne, Australia. The plant includes 
eleven standard double-letter duplex machines, and five pica 
double-letter quadruplex machines, and all were shipped from 
the Linotype factory at Broadheath, near Manchester, Eng- 
land. The duplex machine made by the English manufac- 
turers casts a thirty-em line, while the quadruplex. casts a 
forty-two-em line. The value of the order, including extras, 
was $70,000. The whole equipment reached Melbourne 
within eight weeks from receipt of the order in London. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Nottingham (Eng- 
land) Typographical Society, the following resolution was 
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unanimously passed: “That the development and consequent 
increased pressure of news work which has taken place in 
recent years entitled news hands of all sections to an increase 
on the wages settlement of 1897.” The present rate of pay 
for news hands in Nottingham is as follows: Morning news, 
Linotype operators (44 hours), $10.75; compositors (52 
hours), $9.50. Evening news Linotype operators (48 hours), 
$9.90; compositors (54 hours), $8.75. 

DEFECTIVE LETTERS IN Stucs.—W. A. B., Coffeyville, 
Kansas, writes: “We are bothered some by defective letters 
in slugs used on the job presses. Sometimes these are in the 


middle, but more often on the ends of the lines, especially the 
right-hand end. The end letters print better in the enclosed 
pamphlet than in any we have set yet, but we have printed 
some pages where nearly every end letter at the right would 



















































































RECEIVING 


COPY BY TELEPHONE. 


be indistinct, as though something had battered it. Thought 
perhaps the end hole in mouthpiece was plugged up and so I 
cleaned it out. This helped some, but we are not entirely rid 
of the trouble yet.” Answer.— The trouble is probably due 
to poor metal, which chokes the holes in the mouthpiece. It 
may be necessary to remove the mouthpiece and clear the 
throat of pot, but this should not be done unless it can not 
be kept clear by running a wire through the holes. Heat the 
mouthpiece before attempting to remove it, and if no pot- 
mouth extractor is at hand, drive with a heavy piece of brass 
against the end of the mouthpiece nearest the governor. This 
will loosen the mouthpiece so that the wedgepiece which 
holds it can be drawn out, and then the mouthpiece will be 
free. When replacing, put the wedge or gib in place and 
drive mouthpiece into position from opposite end, being careful 
not to break lips of crucible. A little red lead mixed with 
boiled linseed oil should be spread on edges of mouthpiece 
before replacing, to prevent leaks. If the metal is dirty it 
should be melted in a large furnace and cleaned with a flux 
provided for that purpose by the Linotype company. If poor 
in quality it can be brought back to standard by the addition 
of temper metal sold by metal dealers. Ship a sample pig 
to them and they will give directions as to quantity needed. 


ALIGNMENT AND SHEARING.—“ Trojan,’ an Eastern cor- 
respondent, asks information on the following points: “I 
am working on one of the square-base Linotypes of about the 
first lot of Mergenthalers introduced in our city. For a long 











time my machine has been turning out lines, the letters on one 
end of which appear to line up irregularly (see clippings 
enclosed). It seems to occur mostly on the right-hand end 
of slugs. I can not find that the ears of matrices are chewed 
off. Also some letters on the same end of line come out with 
a slice off the top of letters or figures. Will you kindly give 
a constant subscriber to your most valuable magazine the 
causes of such things through your “Notes and Queries on 





M. L. Canode. J. H. Mintier. 





Machine Composition?” Answer— To trace the cause of 
poor alignment of letters in Linotype slugs, it must be borne 
in mind that alignment is made by the first elevator cam 
forcing the elevator upward just before the cast occurs, the 
inside lower ears of the matrices at that time being in the 
groove in the mold and being drawn up against the upper edge 
of that groove. The excess pressure of the cam is taken up 
by the spring in the barrel or connecting link between lever 
and first elevator. The mold disk comes forward against the 
matrices to place the ears in the groove preliminary to the 
elevator rising to make alignment, but must not come forward 
so tightly as to bind the matrix line and prevent it rising. The 
pressure of the mold disk is regulated by the 
eccentric pin in the roller connecting the mold 
slide to the cam. If cam is worn, spring 
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two without putting on the dead plate, at same time pressing 
with the thumb against the frame which supports pulley G 
as shown. Then put on the dead plate and the guide 
plate. When a belt has become stretched and loose from 
use, let it pass under pulley B, as shown in No. 2. When it 
has stretched still longer, let it pass under pulley D and over 
pulleys B and C as shown in No. 3. Take off the idlers, 
separator, dead plate and retaining hook, and clean them with 
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benzine. If the carrying disk is running hard, flush it out 
with benzine at this time, as then there is no danger of the 
benzine running in on the carrying belt. Wipe clean the packer 
and belt-driving mechanism. The carrying disk should be 
lubricated with graphite, but used sparingly. Blow it in with 
a small powder bellows while the machine is running. Then 
dampen a rag with benzine and wipe the disk perfectly clean. 
If the graphite is allowed to remain on the disk the letters 
will slip back and cause transpositions. When the disk is 
clean, moisten a finger and rub it on a piece of ordinary 
laundry soap, and hold it on the disk as it revolves. The 
soap will make the disk “tacky” and assist in preventing 





broken, or disk locking too tightly, align- 
ment can not take place. In this instance, 
however, it is apparent that the mold-disk 
bushings or locking pins are so badly worn 
that the disk is not held rigidly while elevator 
rises to make alignment, and this state of 








affairs also causes the top of letters in slugs 
to be occasionally trimmed off by the knives. 
The old square-base machines have no brake 
on mold-turning shaft to prevent overthrow 
of the disk when stopping, and so, when the 
square block which rests on the mold-turning 








cam becomes worn, the disk will wabble when 
coming forward on the locking pins and wear 
both pins and bushings. Renew mold-disk 
bushings and locking pins and make a brake 
for mold-turning shaft by fastening a piece 
of spring brass or steel to frame of machine 
with one end passing over and behind mold-turning shaft. 


CarRYING BeELts oF SimMpLEX MAcCHINE.— Operators of 
Simplex machines have trouble occasionally with the carrying 
belts of their machines. In order to get the best results, three 
or four belts should be kept on hand and used alternately. At 
the end of a day’s run the belt should be taken off and hung 
in a dry place. The belts should be thoroughly dry before 
using. No. 1 shows the correct way of putting on a new 
belt. Pass the belt around pulley A in the packer; under 
pulley C; through the space over the geat; over pulley E, 
and around pulley F. As new belts are stiff, they run a little 
hard when first put on. It is well to run them a minute or 








transpositions. Do not use too much soap, as this would cause 
the letters to turn. 


Leap Porsoninc.— The fumes given off from the metal- 
pots of typecasting and typesetting machines cause many to 
suffer from chronic stomach troubles and other illnesses 
incidental to a system disordered by poisoning. Such illness 
is ascribed to the action of lead on the system. Painters are 
attacked by painters’ colic, which is set up by using white 
lead paint and the odors that are given off therefrom; but, 
speaking from a chemical point of view, the poisoning referred 
to which is ascribed to lead is not due to lead at all, but to 
antimony. When lead is melted, any fumes given off are 
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arrested by the air and, combining with the oxygen in the air, 
become converted into litharge, a monoxide of lead (i. e., the 
yellow film or dross that forms on the metallic lead), con- 
sequently no lead fumes escape into the air at all. In making 
Linotype metal, stereotype metal, etc., lead is not alone used, 
but the metal is an alloy of lead, tin and antimony; or lead and 
antimony alone. Tin is not a volatile metal, but antimony is; 
that is, when heated to a certain temperature the molten metal 
becomes vaporized and disappears into the air, and thereby 
poisonous fumes are given off from the casting of such alloy. 
Antimony is a slow poison, much more deadly than lead, and 
if doctors were to treat the patient for antimony instead of 
lead poisoning they would be nearer the mark. The symptoms 
of poisoning by antimony are: Metallic taste, vomiting, chok- 
ing sensation, pains in the stomach, purging, thirst, cramp, 
cold sweats, head congestion, faintness, pulse and breathing 
weak, and finally general collapse of the system. The imme- 
diate treatment for such poisoning is to swallow a draft of 
tannic or gallic acid, tea or coffee, and as stimulants in severe 
states of collapse, hypodermic injections of morphia. Alloy 
for stereotyping metal consists of 88 per cent of lead and 
12 per cent of antimony. A metal for plaster process consists 
of 82 per cent of lead and 18 per cent antimony, while the alloy 
for electrotype backing metal consists of 4 per cent tin, 9I 
per cent lead, 5 per cent antimony. Common type metal con- 
sists of 9 parts lead to 1 of antimony. For large and soft 
type the alloy consists of 7 lead to 1 of antimony; for large 
type, 6 of lead to 1 of antimony; for middle type, 5 of lead 
to 1 of antimony; for small type, 4 of lead to 1 of antimony, 
and for the smallest type, 3 of lead to 1 of antimony. With 
one exception it will be seen that in all the above alloys anti- 
mony is an essential ingredient; but from the fact that a 
German has invented a type metal in which there is no anti- 
mony present, there appears no reason why antimony should 
be used, unless, of course, it be the demon of cheapness that 
dictates the use of such a poisonous metal. The new alloy 
referred to consists of 93 parts zinc, 3 parts lead, 3 parts tin, 
and 2 parts copper. In this formula none of the metals except 
the zinc volatilize, but zinc fumes are not so poisonous as 
those of antimony, and, moreover, zinc vapor does not float 
in the air as a metal, but combines with oxygen of the air, 
becoming converted to oxide of zinc (i. e., zinc-white), which 
although a poisonous substance if taken internally, is not 
poisonous if it adheres to the flesh; in fact, it forms the chief 
ingredient of many unctions or ointments prepared by the 
pharmaceutical chemist. In brass foundries it is usual to 
prevent the volatilization (and consequent loss) of the zinc 
by adding it last to the molten copper in the melting-pot, and 
as a further precaution to prevent the escape of volatile fumes, 
it is usual to put some grease on the molten metal, which, by 
floating on its surface, prevents the zinc being vaporized. In 
Linotype plants the fumes from metal and gas used in heating 
the metal-pots may be conducted away by placing pipes with 
large hoods over the pots or merely over the fume duct on 
metal pots. The hood should be six inches by three inches 
in diameter and a three-inch pipe used to conduct the fumes 
from the room. The hood can be rigidly fastened to the 
machine from above the pot and placed so that the movement 
of the pot does not interfere with the hood. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Linotype Spaceband.— P. F. Jones, Atlanta, Georgia. No. 


734,879. 

Type-distributing Device— Fernando Winkler, Offenbach- 
on-the-Main, Germany. No. 738,269. 

Justifying Mechanism—F. B. Converse, Jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to the Converse Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No. 738,741. 

Linotype Mold Support— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city, 
No. 739,906. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company. Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ExLectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The on <M —The Dynamo —The Bath Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizin 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming an 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


This is the only book devoted 


STEREOTYPING. 
BY HARRY D. TAPPAN. 

The illustration of the circular stereotype plate shown in 
the November number of THe INLAND PRINTER is, to the best 
of my knowledge, the only instance of a stereotype plate being 
made in that form for practical use. Some time ago I saw an 
electrotype which had been made in the form of a circle, but I 
understand it never got beyond the experimental stage. It is 
evident that the idea of making a plate in the shape of a circle 
or ring for printing purposes has presented itself to at least 
one other person, and I must say that the idea is more prac- 
tical than it may seem at first thought. The people who are 
interested in matters of this kind may imagine that there are 
unnecessary complications in making plates of this description. 
In this particular instance it was essential that a plate of that 
shape be made in order to attain the end in view, and, as papier- 
maché stereotyping was about the only platemaking process 
permitting feats of this kind at a normal cost, we proceeded to 
experiment on these lines — with satisfactory results, as read- 
ers have seen. No doubt a person looking at the illustration 
would think some of the holes and irregular lines unnecessary, 
but such is not the case. One part is just as important as the 
other to make it complete. While the origin of this plate dates 
back some few years, this has been the first available oppor- 
tunity of publishing an account of it. We believe we are safe 
in saying that plates of this description are not an everyday 
occurrence, and this account will be of interest to those inter- 
ested in stereotyping. 

The illustration is the exact size of the original. While it 
may seem somewhat small, the difficulty of perfecting a cast- 
ing-box for making these plates was not minimized in the 
least; in fact the same idea could be carried out in making a 
larger plate with less difficulty. The mechanical ideas and 
ability that are required to design a casting-box to produce a 
circular stereotype plate are deserving of a great deal of credit, 
especially when it is so constructed as to allow the plates to be 
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It is thy duty to be a friend 
to mankind, as it is thy interest 
that man should be 
friendly to thee. 


As the rose breatheth 
sweetness from its own nature, 
so the heart of a benevolent 
man produceth good works 
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made about as rapidly as an ordinary flat or curved plate, which 
it does in this case. 

When a stereotype plate of this description is required, it is 
essential that all conservative ideas regarding stereotyping be 
dispensed with, as the supposed impossible can very often be 
made possible by simply allowing yourself to take a broader 
view of the situation. Indeed, it is not expedient to declare 
something impossible until it has had a thorough and fair 
trial, and even then a good motto is: “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” 

In my first experiments I believed that it would be possible 
to make a successful cast by pouring the metal with a ladle in 
the ordinary manner, and while I accomplished fairly good 





Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 


A FALL IN MILLINERY 


results, further experiments taught me that by constructing a 
very simple pump to force the metal through the indirect course 
it is necessary for it to flow in reaching the matrix, the time 
and labor would be reduced considerably and the results would 
be more satisfactory; in fact, the method of pumping metal for 
making stereotype plates is fast becoming universal. The 
Autoplate, a machine for automatically casting and finishing 
newspaper stereotype plates, pumps the metal. While it is 
supposed a majority of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
have either seen or heard about this machine for stereotyping, 
there may be a few who are not in a position to keep in touch 
with new methods of stereotyping that are continually being 
placed on the market, so this reference may not be out of place. 

One of Philadelphia’s largest newspapers deemed that it 
would be feasible to pump the metal instead of pouring it, 
and they constructed a pump to work with a commercial ste- 
reotype casting-box, which is, in my mind, the most practical 
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idea of a pump for making newspaper stereotype plates that I 
have seen; in fact, it has been so successful I understand 
some of the other newspapers are about to adopt the same 
method. I also have heard of a concern that expects to intro- 
duce a pump for making newspaper plates, and from the 
description given I imagine it will be a success. No doubt the 
ladle, in the near future, will be a thing of the past, but 
regrets will be few, as handling a large ladle full of molten 
metal is one of the most laborious and dangerous parts of 
stereotyping. 


A COMMUNICATION received from Mexico reads as follows: 
“ Having seen your article and kind offer of information on 








AND A RISE IN LINGERIE. 


stereotyping in the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and as yet not having received the last two numbers, I beg 
that you will do me the favor to give me a little information 
about dry-heat work. I have an outfit which sells for about 
$100, I believe, although it cost me nearly three times that 
much laid down here. The outfit seems to be complete, with 
the exception of metal, and which same I have attempted to 
make with lead and copper-mixed type, but having nothing to 
go by but my judgment, I am not getting satisfactory results. 
I am using the machine for jobwork and my main trouble is 
the unevenness of plates. There is not another machine within 
three hundred miles of me, and therefore I have no one to go 
to for information. All I know about this work is what I 
have read in the little manual that came with the outfit, and 
perhaps it would be less trouble for you to give me the name 
of some first-class book on the subject than to try and explain.” 
Answer.— Judging from your communication, I will venture 
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to say that your outfit is incomplete for first-class stereotyping. 
There are reputable metal firms advertising from time to time 
in THe INLAND PRINTER that can supply you with first-class 
stereotype metal. It requires a great deal of experience to be 
able to mix metal, and I would suggest that you buy the regu- 
lar stereotype metal. In regard to the unevenness of your 
plates, the fault very likely lies in your matrix, and if such is 
the case you will find appropriate directions in this department 
of the November issue. There is a book on stereotyping by 
C. S. Partridge, which you can procure by sending to THE 
INLAND PRINTER direct. 

Tue following is an extract from an article of recent date 
on stereotyping that has come under my notice: “The slow 
manual method of stereotyping stood at the beginning of 1900 
where it was in 1800. The process of stereotyping in itself is 
simple. Over each page of type the stereotyper places a piece 
of damp paper composed of ten or twelve sheets of tissue-paper 
pasted with a peculiar paste, one upon another, on a base of 
manila paper about the thickness of the old style brown paper 
in which the butcher used to wrap the meat.” If the above 
directions were followed in the particular establishment the 
writer of the article was alluding to, it is not surprising to me 
that stereotyping there stood for twenty years without improve- 
ment. However, I can confidently say there are not many more 
establishments so unfortunate. What I take exception to most 
is the statement that the process of stereotyping in itself is 
simple. The only conclusions I am able to come to are that 
the writer of the article was misinformed in regard to stereo- 
typing, as I can not conceive for a moment that anybody, even 
with a general knowledge of papier-maché stereotyping, no 
matter how small, could express such an opinion. It is too bad 
that a platemaking process so essential to modern printing 
should be described in that manner; indeed, the process is 
seldom given its just deserts. If outsiders could but know 
some of the difficulties the stereotyper encounters and has to 
contend with at times, they would appreciate the fact that ste- 
reotyping is not as simple as it is supposed to be. If a person 
wishes to criticize intelligently, he should certainly be thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject before judging. 





VALUABLE TO THE ARTIST. 


Although not belonging to the craft which your excellent 
journal so worthily represents, I nevertheless receive THE 
INLAND PRINTER monthly, and derive a great deal of pleasure 
and profit from its contents. It is the only American paper 
I could least afford to do without. Both in the text and among 
the advertisements I find many new ideas which are helpful 
and suggestive in my photographic work. Your standard of 
good taste is indeed high, and constantly inspires one to aim 
after lofty ideals, which, of course, with the conscientious and 
progressive worker are never attained. Of special value is 
the series of articles on design, by Mr. Batchelder, now run- 
ning through your columns. His elucidation of first principles 
is very clear; and a proper conception of these rules sharpens 
the critical faculties and gives one confidence in arranging 
an artistic composition, whether on the printed page or in 
some other sphere of artwork. Personally, I must acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the information given, and the 
guiding principles of unity, balance, proportion, etc., are always 
before me when trying to make a decorative composition, 
whether in  pen-and-ink work or photography.— Thomas 
Kent, Kirkwall, Scotland. 





A GOOD BLACK RED. 


“Our Dutch foreman tears my tympan,” said the feeder. 
“A few lifts back I took him proof of a red poster on yellow 
stock, with just enough ink to show what it was. He cocked 
his eye, measured the margins and hentracked: ‘The red must 
be good and black; otherwise O. K.’” 
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PRINTER 


OMPOSITION= 


BY JOHN M. LARKING. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
Position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TitLe Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Prain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on ‘The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By TT. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Dispray.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent ca! should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


One of the requirements of good job composition is some 
appreciation of the proper style in which certain forms should 
be typed, a decent regard for the dressing of the thought 
expressed, and a feeling for harmonious and suitable type 
selection for the proper interpretation of the written thought 
into the printed form. It is this feeling, perhaps, that gives 
rise to certain established styles in typography now prevalent, 
and is a cause why the hardware merchant’s stationery differs 
in style from that of the milliner or insurance agent. It is 
the attempt to express fittingly or indicate in type the business 
represented. The heavy hardware is best expressed by large, 
black display; the milliner affects neat and dainty arrange- 
ments, expressing good taste, while the insurance agent only 
requires a plain statement, because his stock in trade is 
influence, an abstract quality that is not aided by type display. 
For this reason small and unobtrusive display is most suitable 
for all professional printing. In Fig. 1 we show a title-page 
that, in addition to some other faults in arrangements, lacks 
this feeling for appropriate display. Something smaller and 
more gracefully arranged would harmonize with the title 
better. We would think that the merest suggestion of femi- 
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ninity would inspire the compositor with all kinds of sug- 
gestions of dainty design suitable for such a subject. As 
shown, however, it fails to nearly approach the needed standard 
of elegance required. The use of two sizes of type, part lower- 
case and part caps., in the title is awkward and unnecessary. 
It is one statement and ought to have been in a uniform 
face. The heavy rules are not needed and the words “ First 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Annual” are smaller than their importance would warrant. 
Reduction in type size gives better margins inside the border. 
In Fig. 2 an arrangement is shown which has corrected in 
some measure the errors of Fig. 1. The comparison will 
show the ungainliness of a title set part in letter-spaced caps. 
and part in lower-case. The resetting is suggestive merely, 
and is only one of many ways in which it can be suitably 
arranged, but refinement in all cases should be the motive for 
its construction. Fig. 2 is more orderly and shapely in design, 
brought about by the arrangement and wide and even margins 
between type and border. This matter of pleasing the eye 
by judicious and well-balanced display is only second in impor- 
tance to that of legibility. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

An announcement is a form of printing that in its best 
form is a combination of the best paper, good black ink and 
plain, readable type simply arranged. From this high standard 


show how a few little changes in detail improve its appear- 
ance, the announcement has been reset (Fig. 4). A three- 
line initial has been used in place of the panel affair, and 
italic caps. used in place of the lower-case text, which agree 
better with the rest of the type and yet are sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. The little gaps filled in by double colons and para- 
graph marks have been eliminated by a little juggling, and the 
signature given due prominence by permissible abbreviations. 
The ornament at the bottom is appropriate and suggestive but 
not essential. The changes in Fig. 4 have been made without 
any marked departure from the style of Fig. 3. In Fig. 5 a 
complete change in style is shown and the following reasons 
are offered for the variation: Lower-case is more readable 
than caps. always. The latter are suitable for monumental 
inscriptions, dedications or other brief statements, but the gain 
in dignity by their use is at the expense of legibility. They 
possess a handsome appearance, but an amount of painful 
attention is required in reading them, because the great 
majority of printed matter is lower-case, and we are unac- 
customed to reading caps. in masses. But when all caps. are 
required they may be made more readable by abandoning the 
square method of composition and setting long or short 
centered lines as they can be most conveniently divided with 
a proper regard for the sense of each line division. Other- 
wise a great deal of experimenting is sometimes necessary 
before the caps. are satisfactorily spaced in the squared form. 
But we are digressing from the example under consideration. 
By the use of lower-case, the division of the lines according 
to their sense, and the single line in contrasting type, the job 
has been reduced to the lowest terms of simplicity and clear- 
ness, and the comparison will show that the gain in both 
beauty and legibility is in an inverse ratio with the time 
necessary to compose it. (Figs. 3, 4 and 5.) 

There is no reason whatever, barring personal instruction 
of customer, why the display of a commercial heading should 
be anything else than small and orderly. The letter is the 
bearer of a personal message and any pertinent advertising in 
the way of loud display is irrelevant and out of place. Fig. 
6 is an example of emphatic and rudely effective display, but 
is entirely without the refinement that should be the first 
requirement of commercial work. Although some time and 
thought must have been spent on this specimen, it is wanting 
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In Fig. 3 is shown a design that lacks some 
The initial panel is 
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in clearness and distinction. 
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The name is especially obscure 
on account of wrong type selection and the word ornaments 


and rule with which it is adorned. With these drawbacks, 


too heavy and large to rightly harmonize with the body type. 
The words in lower-case text also appear weak and insuffi- 
cient in contrast with the surrounding caps., and the signa- 
ture is not strong enough, for the same reason. In order to 


together with its position in the corner, the needed connec- 
tion between the name and business is not apparent and the 
value of the display as advertising is minimized. The fault 
of the heading is not insufficient, but inefficient display. In 
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the resetting (Fig. 7) the same type style has been followed 
but the arrangement changed in order to make more plain 
the connection between the name and business. An orna- 
mental italic is not desirable, except for an occasional emphatic 
word or line, because very often not quite so readable as 
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ordinary faces, and especially in cap. lines should the occa- 
sional fancy optional letter be avoided, except as initial or 
final letters. (Figs. 6 and 7.) 

In Fig. 8 is shown a bill-head that wanis the distinction 
that the business represented should demand. The arrange- 
ment is too heavy and precise. The latter is caused by the 
centering and exact balance of the lines and panels. It is 
well to get away from this method sometimes. It can be done 
and an agreeable appearance still be preserved. We sug- 
gest a style like Fig. 9 as something more nearly approaching 
a proper setting. We will repeat the dictum that the name 
is the most important line on a bill-head, and by following 
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it more effective display is obtained. More distinction is 
given by placing the supplementary matter in a side panel, 
and the entire appearance of the heading is clean and legible, 
in direct contrast to Fig. 8, which is confusing on account of 
want of contrast. The words “To” and “Dr.”, though very 
necessary parts of a bill-head, look best when set in a very 
much smaller and lighter type than the name which they 
precede and follow. The name and address lines should 
also follow this rule. The resetting shows why this is desira- 
ble, helping the name by contrast. (Figs. 8 and 9.) 

In advertising display the compositor has a wider field 
and is not bound by the conventionalities and restrictions 
of commercial printing. Something attractive or something 
different is the demand, and an absolutely free hand is allowed, 
subject only to the wishes of the customer and the dictates 
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of common sense. Fig. 10 is an advertising title-page in 
which an attempt to produce something original in arrange- 
ment is marred in one or two details. One of these faults 
is the use of a not particularly legible type face for the display 
and another is the ungraceful arrangement of the type. The 
first is an unpardonable offense against the ethics of adver- 
tising composition and the latter also because the arrange- 
ment is not sufficiently striking to be noticed or well balanced 
enough to be pleasing. Contrast is one of the most effective 
methods used in ad. composition for attaining attractive 
results, and in the resetting (Fig. 11) the body matter is 
in a lighter-faced type than the display lines, the latter in a 
bold lower-case, giving emphatic contrast both in size and 
color. The arrangement is offered as a suggestion for occa- 
sional ad. pages, being a variant from the ordinary style, and 
effective for that reason. Points are unnecessary with large 
display, and word ornaments should not be used in work of 
this kind, and a cleaner, neater looking page is the result of 
dispensing with them. The idea that every line or mass of 
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type on a display page must be exactly centered, or top and 
sides given equal margins in relation to a surrounding border, 
is wrong, and is responsible for much display, painfully correct 
and precise but wanting in the freedom and grace that even a 
type-design may possess if given intelligent arrangement. The 
display can be properly balanced without attention being given 
to exact margins, and Fig. 11 is interesting on account of this 
freedom and departure from conventional arrangement. (Figs. 
10 and II.) 

Figure 12 shows some appreciation of decorative design- 
ing, but in the desire to compose an attractive title one cf 
the common laws of correct composition has been neglected, 
besides an inappreciation of ordinary botanical phenomena 
shown by the inverted flower ornaments which even the most 
unconventional of designers might deprecate. The first error 
is displaying the word “Chicago” so much in excess of the 
rest of the title, a casual glance leaving the impression that 
it is the title alone. It is permissible to set parts of a title 
in larger type if it is long or where good arrangement might 
make it desirable, but not in the manner shown, where two 
faces, different sizes and white space all help to separate what 
should be one title in appearance as well as in fact. We 
have corrected one error and avoided the other in the resetting 
(Fig. 13). It is rather prim in appearance and not necessarily 
an improvement over Fig. 12 with the exception of the two 
errors noted. In typography it must be remembered the orna- 
ment must be subordinate to the type display, and any arrange- 
ment that militates against the clearest and plainest expres- 
sion of the type is wrong. That is the chief reason why Fig. 
13 is an improvement over Fig. 12. The type is arranged in 
a more coherent fashion. The arrangement of Fig. 12 could 
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be preserved and a decided improvement made by leaving off 
the word-ornaments, changing the type face of the words 
“Mandolin Orchestra” to a smaller size of the type used in 
the first word of the title and raising them two picas nearer 
it, and also leaving off the inverted chrysanthemum stalks 
and substituting therefor some lighter rules or ornaments. 
(Figs. 12 and 13.) 
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Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 


Simple treatment is best for cover or title pages of pro- 
grams. More ornate or striking arrangements are permissible 
for advertising printing, but the printing announcing social 
events should always be quietly and plainly typed. The 
example reproduced (Fig. 14) is deficient in the restraint 
that the best manner requires. It could be improved very 
much as it stands by simply leaving off the rules and orna- 
ments, allowing the type to tell its message with no inter- 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 

ruption from the accessories that surround it as shown. 
A panel is very useful in separating and giving distinction 
to the type enclosed, but the rules comprising it should be of 
different thickness than the lines of the type which it encloses 
for the sake of contrast. Lighter faced rules are preferable 
unless a different color is used, when, of course, the contrast 
can be obtained by different tones. Again, when one panel 
is imposed over another, or runs into it, if the superimposed 
panel is composed of lighter rules a better effect is attained. 
But generally a title like this does not require any panel, the 
type being entirely sufficient without any additions and in 
better taste. The botanical specimen shown in the lower 
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panel is too evident, being the feature of the page, instead 
of a modest foil to the type, as perhaps was intended. In the 
resetting (Fig. 15) is shown a suitable design. A concession 
has been made to the desire of the compositor to elaborate, 
but not in the marked degree of Fig. 14, for the reasons 
already given. But chiefly we wish to show that a design 
need not cover the entire page in order to be effective. (Figs. 
14 and 15.) 

The most needed quality in an ad. is distinction —an 
individuality that will separate it from and at least claim 
equal attention with surrounding and competing ads. If the 
compositor can set the ad. in a way that will make it the 
feature of the book, it will reflect greater glory on him and 
give greater satisfaction to the man advertising. We show 
an ad. (Fig. 16) that is rather featureless, possessing no 
salient point on which the attention will fix in casually run- 
ning over the leaves of the book. Some odd arrangement or 
a line boldly displayed will give the necessary feature and 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 


thereby claim the attention. A monotony of appearance is 
caused by the great number of rules used, all running the 
same way, and serving no purpose whatever, either for dis- 
tinction or decoration. As reset (Fig. 17) some liberties have 
been taken with the copy in the interest of better arrange- 
ment. The full name is too long to use a suitable face in the 
measure required, and by dividing, more prominence can be 
given it. The panel is simply a device for gaining more dis- 
tinction, but it is an improvement also, because in shape it 
harmonizes with the outside panel rule. If side-face rule is 
used such a panel is quickly assembled. The displaying of 
the word “groceries” brings it into instant association with 
“ Solari,” very desirable from the advertiser’s point of view. 
With these two main words disposed of, the other statements 
can be placed in the most convenient way that the remaining 
space affords. More contrast in type sizes would improve 
Fig. 17, but in general it is an improvement over Fig. 16. 
An ad. must attract, and when it depends entirely on type 
display for feature, the compositor must use ingenuity, tem- 
pered with judgment, in devising odd or striking arrange- 
ments for giving it the desired individuality. (Figs. 16 and 17.) 

A small business card with considerable matter on it is 
always difficult to arrange in a satisfactory manner. Fig. 18 
is one of this kind. We wish to show how a little different 
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arrangement might help its appearance, and the changes are 
shown in Fig. 19. The full lines should be nearer the top 
rather than the bottom, and by placing the words “pony 
vehicles ” in a contrasting type face the monotony of the card, 
due to using a plain type series, is avoided. The resetting is not 
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Fig. 19. 


a great improvement over the original, except in the matter of 
shapeliness. This has been done, it will be noticed, by trans- 
posing one line and doubling another. (Figs. 18 and 19.) 
The style of composition shown in Fig. 20 is so radically 
wrong that it seems almost unnecessary to reproduce such 
REVELL, MD.)....... - 190 
rove, JAS, A. STINCHCOMB, 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


AGENT FOR THE BALTIMORE PULVERIZING COMPANY'S 
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Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 21. 


a “hit you all at once” piece of composition. In spite of 
its badness this style is quite often perpetrated, and we will 
use it as a lesson to beginners. Besides being so large the 
words “general merchandise” are insufficiently spaced; an 
em quad more would be about right. The heading is crowded 
and looks very flat on account of the full lines of extended. 
By clustering as shown in Fig. 21, the flatness is relieved and 
more feature given the job. The type is smaller but more 
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readable, on account of contrast and white space between the 
statements. (Figs. 20 and 21.) 

In Fig. 22 is shown a heading so curiously unfinished 
and elemental in character that we are inclined to think that 
it was so arranged by specific instructions from the customer. 
It has so many faults that only under special instruction, we 
feel sure, could a compositor perpetrate such a design. In the 
first place, a condensed line should never be used except in 
the occasional instances when it is necessary in order to get 
a line in defined space. But in a place where there is plenty 
of room for a letter of normal shape, and particularly in an 
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extended panel, to use such a letter is very wrong. Insult has 
been added to injury by wide-spacing the name in a vain 
attempt to cover sufficient space inside the panel. The indi- 
vidual names are absurdly large and the panel design has 
a bare and unfinished appearance, caused by the single rule. 
Also a panel laid on or joined on another should be in a 
different rule to avoid confusion. These strictures noted have 
been corrected in Fig. 23. The firm name has been set in a 
normal-shaped type, the individual names relegated to a 
proper inconspicuousness and the panel elaborated sufficiently 
to make a design that is pleasing to the eye. (Figs. 22 
and 23.) 

There are some branches of commercial jobwork over 
which good taste exercises a stricter supervision and demands 
a more rigid adherence to quiet styles of typography than 
other varieties. More especially should announcements to 
musical, dramatic or social events be so composed. An excel- 
lent model is the engraved design, and if the printer will 
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follow it, to a certain extent, he will produce work pleasing 
from the standpoint of good taste. The typefounders have 
appreciated this by designing many faces closely imitating the 
styles of the engravers, and by the aid of these can be set 
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much attractive work that is an improvement on the engraved 
model sometimes by reason of the freedom of arrangement that 
removes the stiffness the engraved printing usually possesses. 
In printing of this kind not more than two faces may be used. 
One is more suitable in many cases, but a contrasting letter 
is desirable for occasional display lines. Plain faces should 
always be used and the simplest and most natural arrange- 
ment followed, and all accessories like underscores, rules and 
word-ornaments avoided. Of course, occasion sometimes 
requires some other style, perhaps very elaborate or orna- 
mented to meet a special need, but this dictum will apply to 
the requirements of every-day work coming into the office 
without instructions. In Fig. 24 the needs of this style of 
composition have not been appreciated, and apart from that 
it is badly arranged and crowded. Three faces have been 
used, for the sake of contrast, we suppose, which have failed 
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in that purpose, because contrast is not attained by using 
merely different designs, but by the bringing together of faces 
that differ in color value or size. The top line is too small, 
the word “Concert” should be emphasized, which has not 
been done, by simply changing the type as shown, and the 
dash rules are not needed. A suggestive resetting is shown 
(Fig. 25) in the proper style required and with the errors 
corrected noted in Fig. 24, especially the requirements meant 
by contrast. (Figs. 24 and 25.) 

Rulework and ornament are usually added for the purpose 
of helping the appearance and giving more distinction to the 
type. In Fig. 26 the accessories detract from the best effect 
of the type by separating and destroying the coherency of 
the type design. It is in two colors, but the arrangement 
prevents the color scheme from being very effective. It is 
simply wasted ingenuity to compose a design that does not 
in some way enhance the appearance of the type. Fig. 27, 
although not entirely satisfactory as a business card, at least 
keeps the type together so that the import of the card may be 
seen at a glance. With the word “skirts” and the two border 
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rules in red the effectiveness of the card would be increased. 
This card is not in the best style, but there is some demand 
for forms that combine the common purpose of a business 
personal card and an advertisement for the business repre- 
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sented. In such cases odd and effective arrangements are per- 
missible, the card fulfilling the double purpose of « personal 
and an advertising card. (Figs. 26 and 27.) 

The compositor yielded to temptation in the composition 
of Fig. 28, by inserting the ornaments shown. They are 
handsome, and much effective decoration has been done with 
their aid, but in the present case they have been added so 
obviously for their own sake, entirely ignoring the plain 
demand for the main word to be displayed, that such a mis- 
conception of typographic ornamentation can not be too 
severely condemned. They are simply obtrusive, furthering 
no decorative end and obscuring the type. When a single 
word is featured it is very easy to get satisfactory display, 
but to deliberately counteract the desired effect with a lot of 
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heavy ornaments is a misuse of ornament, to say the least. 
Fig. 29, besides showing an arrangement that gives sufficient 
display to the main word, also allows the other lines to be 
set and arranged in a less crowded and more legible way. 
The strictures on the composition of Fig. 28 have been made 
chiefly on the ground of utility. Any arrangement or any 
additions that obscure or detract from the best possible 
readability of the type is contrary to all right laws of typog- 
raphy. (Figs. 28 and 29.) 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL JOB 
OFFICE. 


BY F. K. TURNER, 


MBITIOUS to no small degree are the majority of pro- 
A prietors of small job offices of our cities and towns the 
country over. The struggle is nearly always hard at first, 
and under present conditions the rewards are not nearly what 
they should be for the energy expended and the work accom- 
plished. Determination to succeed in the face of many obstacles 
seems to be one of their dominant characteristics, however, and 
it is no doubt due in a goodly measure to this redeeming feature 
that many are enabled to hold their heads above water. 

It has occurred to this writer from observation and experi- 
ence that there is a deal of misplaced energy in the average 
small job office that would yield to the proprietor a much 
greater profit if applied in other directions. 

Success is the goal for which we are all striving — each of 
us in our own line. And how many work harder with this 
end in view than the average proprietor of these offices, and 
how comparatively few achieve the success that their effort 
deserves? 

If you should enter one of these offices late at night in the 
busy season to find the proprietor busy at case or press, and 
by way of consolation remark that hard work is the one 
essential to success, you are liable to get knocked down for 
your pains, for nowhere is this better understood and practiced 
than here. 

It would seem, however, that there is something radically 
wrong even in the small job office which has been established 
from five to fifteen years, and the proprietor still finds it neces- 
sary to take active part in the mechanical duties of the office, 
often opening the office for his workmen in the morning and 
working long after they have left at night, as I have known 
them to do. True, this is necessary for a time, but should not 
continue indefinitely if the community will support a job office 
at all. 

By contrasting the methods of two proprietors of such 
offices with whom I have been employed, I may show, by 
example, how loss can be obviated to a certain extent, and 
at the same time suggest how a small office can be profitably 
managed. 

A has been established a little over ten years and B nearly 
eight years. Both started on a very small scale, and are located 
within a few city blocks of each other, and are consequently 
competitors. The volume of business, the general appearance 
and equipment of each office, are about the same — or. rather 
were until quite recently — each possessing three platen presses 
and from one hundred to one hundred and fifty fonts of job 
type. Neither had introduced power, consequently the presses 
were “kicked,” and both found it necessary to do a goodly 
portion of the mechanical work themselves. This seems 
incredible in a large city, but it is true, and probably for the 
simple reason that both depended almost entirely upon the 
transient trade for their custom, and that it required much 
time to get out little work by the old-fashioned methods in 
vogue in their offices. Neither spent any time, or employed 
agents, in quest of business. Seldom was either office graced 
by the presence of a trade journal (which also seems strange). 
It was, however, by a visit to the typefoundry that A had his 
first glimpse of one in some time. Here he became absorbed 
in an article on “ Advertising for Printers,” and another which 
urged the necessity of keep the presses running fast and steady, 
for money in the printing business, it said in substance, is 
made for the most part in the pressroom. He suddenly came 
to a realization of the fact that his office was never advertised 
except by an occasional imprint, nor was it possible by present 
methods to keep his presses running fast enough to keep up 
with his steadily increasing business. He purchased a copy 
of the trade journal, and, as he put it in his pocket, resolved 


to spend all he had, if need be, in improvements in order to 
get out of the rut. Two months later he had installed a 
gas engine. This greatly facilitated matters, as he was better 
enabled to keep his promises — something he had previously 
rarely been known to do. The output of his office soon mate- 
rially increased, and the labor vastly lessened. It soon became 
necessary to seek more business, and this the proprietor under- 
took himself, leaving a competent man in charge of his office. 
He seemed to have little difficulty in obtaining sufficient work 
at a good price to keep his plant busy. New type and material 
were added in the composing-room later, and the work soon 
presented a more up-to-date and artistic appearance. With 
these additions to the equipment of the office there came a 
marked improvement in its appearance. Theatrical posters that 
had long been an eyesore in the windows were torn down, the 
windows washed, and the office thoroughly cleaned. Here- 
tofore our proprietor had not reveled in the luxury of a safe 
or an office desk—a long counter serving the purpose — and 
both of these were found necessary as the business increased. 
In six months, larger quarters and-extra help were deemed a 
necessity. In the new quarters a little office was fitted up, and 
cleanliness and distribution were given even more attention, and 
the presses were washed up every night. The dead-bank was 
kept free from pied type, the floors and the presses kept clean, 
and, in comparison with its former unkempt state, the office 
assumed the appearance of a printing-palace. Through the 
character of the work executed, and a few neatly printed and 
well worded blotters and brochures, he was enabled to success- 
fully bid for the work of two or three large concerns, which 
he says will no doubt keep his plant busy practically the year 
around. This brought him more in contact with business men 
in other lines. He was quick to perceive their methods and 
applied such of them as were practical in his own business, 
and as: much of his time would in future be spent among these 
he thought it advisable to “brush up” a little in his personal 
appearance. He was now no longer a plodding mechanic, 
working early and late and accomplishing comparatively little, 
but an American business man, owning the best equipped and 
most prosperous printing-office in his neighborhood. As the 
office was on a level with the street, the large windows were 
partly used for a sign, which was neatly done in black and 
gold, very dignified and thoroughly in keeping with the interior 
of the office. The next step, two or three months later, was 
to install a cylinder press, and the next to unionize his office, 
for certain of his work demanded this, and he freely admits 
now that by far the best workmen are those to be obtained 
through the labor unions. The change in his office is remark- 
able, coming as it did in so short a time after so long a time. 
He is making money fast, as he deserves to, and admits that 
his success was inspired by a trade journal. 

That B had not been sleeping meanwhile was shown by 
the fact that he, too, had installed a gas engine. But here he 
stopped, and therein lay his error. The windows are still 
“plastered ” with posters, the office is dirty and dingy — one in 
which no conscientious, up-to-date workman could be happy. 
In short there is no business principle, no method there, and 
with the exception of the improvements mentioned, the office 
looks just the same as it did five years ago, and the com- 
parison between the two offices is remarkable. Not meeting 
with the success he anticipated, B commenced to cut prices in 
an effort to get business. Another competitor followed suit, 
but they were merely cutting their own throats. A’s business 
and reputation were too firmly established with reliable houses 
who paid a fair price for good work to be injured thereby. 
B was simply “kicking against the pricks” and is still kicking. 

Doubtless A’s success must be attributed to a more or less 
extent to the reigning era of business prosperity, but it must be 
admitted that his own energy and capabilities, his pluck and 
the grasping of the opportunity at the most opportune time, 
played the greater part. The development of taste and per- 
ceptiveness will always find opportunity. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coron PrinteR.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

A ConcrsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PrRessworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

PressworkK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Eioth, 


$1.50. 

Tue HarMonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue TuHeEory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


_ Practica GuipE to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutrticoror Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink— black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY ComMpaANy, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has been making some experiments with printing 
rulework, such as order blanks, railroad blanks and blanks 
for loose-leaf systems, printed on all grades of bond paper on 
platen presses, and has found that blurring can be overcome 
by gluing heavy tympan manila or tag board to the platen. 
A special cement is used for this purpose, which can be readily 
dissolved with vinegar when removing the tympan. 


INDORSES THE TECHNICAL ScHOOL.— On his return to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, from which city he came all the way to 
Chicago to attend the Inland Printer Technical School, Press- 
work Branch, Mr. Wilbur H. Conway wrote the following 
testimonial to the thoroughness of the instruction given in this 


branch: 
Hartrorp, Conn., October 24, 1903. 
Inland Printer Technical School: 


GenTLEMEN,— After completing a course cf four weeks’ instruction 
at The Inland Printer Technical School, I must say I was very much 
pleased and perfectly satisfied with the result of the instruction. This is 


the place for any pressman to learn under a competent instructor the 
Proper system and the correct way of making ready half-tones and 
three-color work. My results on vignetted half-tones were very satis- 
factory, and I should advise any pressman weak in this class of work 
Yours very truly, 

Wirsur H. Conway, 


to go to the school if possible. 


GoLDEN JuBILEE Number or “Die ABENDSCHULE.”— We 
are in receipt of the golden anniversary number of this well- 
known German publication, published by the Louis Lang 
Publishing Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. This beautiful 
number is printed on a superior grade of supercalendered 
white stock, enclosed in a four-color illustrated cover. The 
design of the cover-page is appropriate, representing boyhood 
and manhood — 1853-1903. The colors employed are yellow, 
pink, dark slate-black and rich gold. This golden number 
abounds in one-color illustration, but there are also two pages 
of masterpieces of colorwork from the brushes of such artists 
as M. Raniske and Max Schneidt, both of which have been 
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beautifully printed by the. Louis Lang Publishing Company. 
The portraits of the entire staff of the Abendschule for the 
past fifty years are artistically laid on a garland-shaped field 
of solid gold, with the number and name of each printed 
thereon. 

CriticisM oF A LETTER-HEAD.— The Register, of Neodesha, 
Kansas, sends a printed letter-head in red, green and gold — 
the gold embossed so as to give greater prominence to the 
name of the paper. The remarks accompanying the heading 
are as follows: “Kindly hand this letter-head to your critic, 
and we shall be pleased to read what he says about the 
presswork in THE INLAND PRINTER. The job was printed on 
a 10 by 15 Lightning Jobber, and also embossed on same. 
Overlook bronze, as we put on same after red and green had 
been printed, and it stuck more or less to the stock. We 
intended to print over same with gloss and then emboss, but 
dammar varnish dried on the disk too quick. Please give us 
recipe for gloss for this work for printing over such a line 
as above and afterward embossing.” Answer— The typo- 
graphical arrangement is quite neat, but the presswork suffers 
by carrying too much of the green color, whereby the type is 
made to appear worn down and the life and beauty of the 
green color deadened. The bronzed line is not as badly done 
as you seem to think; the worst feature being bad register. 
Gloss varnish can be bought from your ink house, and is 
better than when made up after recipes. Copal varnish, with 
a few drops of boiled linseed oil dropped into a small quan- 
tity, will make a good gloss for inks. The press must not be 
permitted to stand idle for an extended time, otherwise gloss 
will dry up on the rollers and the press. 


Tue DISTINGUISHING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THREE-COLOR 
PLates?— The American Pressman contains this query and 
answer of general interest: “ Will you please inform me how 
I can tell or distinguish the difference between the blue, red 
and yellow plates in process printing? I have about forty 
such plates to print, and am ‘ up a tree’ to know the difference, 
especially between the red and yellow plates.” Answer.— 
Properly arranged screens for what is generally known as 
three-color printing plates have a systematic scale to follow 
whereby the very best of effects may be obtained, by which 
is meant that to secure accurate color value and harmony, 
as well as precision in register, the direction of the screen 
lines should vary so that those in the yellow plate run parallel 
across, from right to left; those in the red and blue running 
anglewise, the red and blue lines separated exactly the width 
of the screen line employed. By such a scale the extreme 
lights in color are rendered clear and exact, so that where 
shading, partial lapping or entire covering of superposed colors 
are necessary to produce combinations of various tones and 
colors, all these lines are so made as to perform their essential 
functions with artistic and mathematical precision. From what 
is here stated you should be able to distinguish the yellow 
plate color readily. In the case of the red and blue plates, 
usually the angled lines of the red appear first at the top of 
the plate and running anglewise to the left when printed, while 
those of the blue run the reverse way. It is often found 
necessary to have the lines in the yellow plate run parallel up 
and down instead of across from left to right; therefore also 
note this difference in the identification of yellow plates.” 


How To Prevent Jos-prRESS ROLLERS FROM JuMPiING.— H. 
L. D., of Lake City, Florida, writes: “(Can you suggest a 
remedy which will do away with the bother of rollers jump- 
ing when passing over job-forms on job-presses. It is almost 
impossible for us to have rollers made that are exactly the 
right size of the ‘journals,’ as they are invariably a little 
larger, with the result as above mentioned. We use C. & P. 
Gordons; have four sets of new rollers, and they are all 
larger in circumference than the journals on the presses. 
The rollers are well seasoned and in fine condition, but it is 
impossible to turn out satisfactory work where rollers do not 
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pass over forms evenly. Any suggestion you may have to 
offer will be very much appreciated.” Answer— You can 
avoid all the trouble you complain of if you will provide 
roller bearers and lock these in the chase with the form to be 
printed. These bearers fit up against the inside ends of the 
chase, the broad lip of the bearers extending over the rim 
of the chase and in no way interfering with the lock-up of 
most forms. These bearers are made to suit the different 
chase sizes and cost but a trifle; they can be purchased from 
any printers’ supply concern. In case of emergency, you can 
also obviate the jumping of rollers by locking up strips of 
wooden rule, or have wooden bearers made at home to lock 
up in the chase, the same to be type-high; indeed, strips of 
thick brass rule or electrotype guards turned so that the solid 
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Photo by R. R. Sailows, Goderich, Ont. 
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usually surrounded by a lot of solid type matter. I am out 
of my time just long enough to have made ready or assisted 
to make ready on the cylinder about nine months. The order 
for two thousand copies of this souvenir was only given to 
my firm four days before the job was wanted, the cuts having 
to be made, too. You can well understand that the time to 
complete the job was short, hence but eight hours was give: 
me to make this form ready. Will you kindly let me know 
in THE INLAND PRINTER in what part of the make-ready or 
other points I lack most, as I am a subscriber and very much 
interested in your opinion on work and suggestions.” Answer. 
— The side showing the type matter is by far the better press- 
work, although a little uneven as to color, the near and off 
It can readily be seen that you 


ends showing too dark. 





THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE, 


parts are up to the level of the type in the chase, will do 
admirably. Those expedients support the rollers as they pass 
over the face of the form and compel them to revolve as well, 
no matter whether the trunnions are smaller in circumfer- 
ence than the inking rollers or not. Composition rollers will 
last much longer when so supported, as they are not liable to 
severe contact with the edges of the form, nor to cutting on 
the face when brass rules are in forms. 

OpINION WANTED ON A SHEET OF HALF-ToNES.— C. H. B., 
of Newark, New Jersey, has sent a printed sample of his 
presswork, sheet 18 by 44 inches, coated stock, regarding which 
he says: “You would confer a favor to my employer and 
myself by giving your candid opinion on enclosed make-ready, 
part being half-tone work. The thirty-nine half-tones inside 
of sheet were all printed in one form. It was the first form of 
that kind I ever handled, never having had more than three 
or four half-tones at a time on a cylinder press, and these 


encountered much trouble and naturally much delay in attempts 
to make ready the side with the many half-tone portraits. 
because the portraits were made from all kinds of photographs 
hence many of the subjects have unsightly backgrounds. Th« 
general evenness with which you have brought up the pictures 
is praiseworthy, although a few might have been better in 
this respect. Some show defects by reason of poor under 
laying, the result of which appears on the “ fill-ups” on the 
high sides of the cuts, and as the rollers seem to have been 
set too low, these “ fill-ups” have made the portraits defectiv: 
and unsightly. But few of the pictures show any degree of 
artistic make-ready. The general appearance of this sheet 
of half-tones is “flat,” without any of the distinguishing 
characteristics of cut overlay pressmanship. Had time per- 
mitted, even a one-sheet overlay on the gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, head, and parts of face would have much improved 
the appearance of the entire group, including halls of 1875. 











1879, 1891 and 1903-—the first two mentioned needing some 
extra treatment badly. Had a “shorter” and deeper black 
ink been employed a better ‘effect could have been secured, 
and helped to overcome the difficulty of keeping the cuts 
free from the superabundance of black “ pricks” on the faces 
and very light backgrounds. This criticism is not intended 
to discourage you in half-tone presswork, but rather to point 
out the apparent deficiency in your early training. You 
apparently possess the primary qualifications to make a skilful 
workman, and the fact that you court advice and expression 
of opinion on what you have done gives the best assurance of 
that fact. 

PrinTING DonE IN A State Institution—M. S. F. 
Minnesota, sends a number of printed specimens of half- 
tone cuts, which have appeared in the Journal of Psycho- 
Asthenics, also printed and ruled blank form used in the 
Minnesota School for Feeble-minded, all of which have con- 
siderable merit, especially as not only the printing of the 
illustrations, but the composition and presswork of the journal 
named have been executed by the boys of the institution. A 
very interesting letter accompanied the specimens, but as the 
letter is too lengthy for the limits of our space, we quote only 
the following: “Under separate cover I send a bunch of 
pictures, etc., for your criticism in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER,‘ of which the boys and myself are great. readers. 
Indeed, about the last of each month the boys run down to 
the office twice a day—one for the pressroom criticisms, 
the other for machine composition; the latter says he is 
going to be a student at The Inland Printer Technical School 
some day. All the work for the institution is done on a 
10 by 15 Gordon press. I do not expect good half-tone results 
from such a press, as I know that it is not heavy enough; 
but I see no reason why some improvement can not be made, 
and yet I fail to discover how. I have studied your comments 
to some advantage, but there is a lot of difference in reading 
a thing and doing a thing. We had a taste of all kinds of 
weather while printing these pictures — tornadoes, cyclones, 
etc. I used a $2 half-tone ink; had ten sheets of manila over 
a blanket; a sample of the blanket is here enclosed. The 
coating would insist on coming off in spite of keeping the 
stock in a hot room. Most of the work is done by the boys. 
What is your opinion about the title-page, the advertisements 
in back of the book, also cover-page? How about the impres- 
sion? How about the large blank form for the Epileptic 
Department? The form was a heavy one, much too heavy 
for the press, and yet I have a great many such jobs to get 
out. The figures shown in type do not register on the ruled 
spaces, some being high and some low. I did not have any 
one-point leads, nor did I care to use cardboard to overcome 
this fault; besides it is too slipshoddy a way of doing things. 
The impression screws of the press are very hard to move, and 
as I am not strong enough to move them, I must wait until 
some one comes along who can.” Answer.— Our correspond- 
ent is a lady technical instructor to the school mentioned. 
Regarding the half-tone prints, that of the farmhouse, kitchen 
and dining-room annex, and the cow barn and silo, are the 
best printed of the lot, mainly because some attempt at 
overlaying the leading solids has been made. Where over- 
lays have not been applied the foregrounds and perspectives 
are flat. The tissue used is not good; and in addition thin 
folio stock should be used, as tissue paper is not effective 
enough on solids and medium solids. Where cuts need a 
sheet over the entire space of the engraving it is better to 
put it under the cut, and thereby bring it up to correct printing 
height, both for inking and impression. The presswork on 
the several half-tones is fairly well done, except the deface- 
ments caused by carrying too strong an ink, as shown by the 
pulling off of coating on the paper. A little vaseline well 
worked into the ink would have overcome this. Have the 
platen of the press set so that you could dispense with the 
cloth blanket, because you are now carrying too much tympan. 
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The typework is quite creditable, but the use of a capital O 
between two em dashes as a means of separating display 
lines, such as appears under the line “a great Railway,” is 
not good form. In the case of display type, it should not be 
forgotten that extended letters require more spaces between 
words than do condensed letters; this has not been observed 
in some instances. The cover-title on the Journal should be 
carried up about twenty-four points. Any other kind of figures 
on the Epileptic blank rather than of old style should have 
been used, because the irregularity of alignment of the latter 
produced the trouble you experienced in centering the groups 
within the ruled boxings. 

PRINTING IN CoLors FROM A SINGLE PLAtE.—F. J. S., of 
Syracuse, New York, writes: “In the October number of 
your journal, in the Pressroom Department, you spoke of 
obtaining several colors from an ordinary half-tone cut by 
means of fastening a sheet of paper, properly cut out, to 
the grippers. Will you kindly reply, stating how the sheet is 
placed on the grippers so as to make a correct register?” 
Answer.— Results such as are referred to are done on ordinary 
platen job presses, such as the Universal, Gordon, Prouty, 
etc. The grippers should be set after the form has been fully 
made ready, so as not to interfere with the gauges. A sheet of 
strong, smooth paper should then be placed on the platen of 
the press in such a way as to cover the entire face of the cut, 
and permit of as much blank space as convenient top and 
bottom, and particularly enough to lap over on each gripper. 
The ends of the paper at the grippers should now be coated 
with good paste or fish glue—the latter is preferable — and 
drawn over each gripper tightly, so that the sheet is even and 
taut. When the grippers can not be pressed down on the 
platen, as is the case with some presses, the press must be 
brought to such a position that the grippers may press upon 
the pasted ends of the paper. After the paper sheet has been 
fastened as directed, it should be allowed to dry on the gripper 
ends, after which an impression should be taken on the sheet of 
paper. You now have what is commonly known as a “ frisket.” 
From this frisket cut away such portions as you do not 
desire for the first color, placing a thick card under the 
frisket and resting it on the platen while doing so. When 
this has been accomplished, the job is ready for printing 
that color. The same detail is necessary on other colors, the 
gauges answering for all the other printings. The frisket 
prevents the other colors from taking on the job while print- 
ing, as only such cut-out openings as have been made in the 
frisket permit the color to print on the job. Another way 
of doing the same thing is to take a number of five or six- 
ply cardboards and print on them any portion desired to 
appear in colors. Cut from one of these cards all portions for 
yellow; from another all portions for red, and on the third 
all portions for blue. In this case, as well as in the former 
one, parts may be left so that colors may be lapped over each 
other to produce desired combinations of colors; or these 
may be intensified or subdued by make-ready on the tympan, 
as when printing in one color only. The original make-ready 
on the tympan should be first attended to in both cases. When 
using the card method, enough tympan sheets should be taken 
from the platen to allow for the thickness of card used as 
overlays. The card overlays must now be carefully fastened 
over the several places on the tympan which are to print 
yellow, register being of paramount importance. As the 
cardboard portions are much stronger than those not so 
treated, they only are impressed against the face of the 
engraved plate and show a printed surface. On the other 
colors, no matter how many, the same detail is necessary, 
except that of the original make-ready. These methods may 
be largely and oddly augmented on presses, such as the 
Universal, that carry stationary fountains and have cylindrical 
distribution, as the fountains may be arranged to carry several 
colors at a time, and apply them at one impression as the 
work proceeds. 














Half-tone from Bay process plate. 
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ADOPTION OF THE ROMAN LETTER IN 
JAPAN. 


The chief advantages of Romaji are so apparent that they 
were easily presented and understood, and this enabled it to 
overthrow the inherited prejudices of the Japanese against a 
foreign system. They are: ease of learning, of writing and 
of reading; the great rapidity with which it may be written 
with pen or typewriter, or “set up” in a printing-shop, and the 
detiniteness and fixity of form and meaning. But what has 
appealed most strongly to the aspiring Japanese was the argu- 
ment that the Chinese and the Kana system kept them, as a 
nation, sealed within the old walls of feudalism, while the 
Romaji, an enlightened system of writing, would open Japan 
to the world, and the world to Japan. The most deeply 
rooted objection to the Romaji reform was not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, to the change in the manner of writing and 
printing the language. The manifest advantages of the new 
system soon triumphed over this. Moreover, it is a very 
common occurrence in history for one people to borrow the 
alphabet or the hieroglyphics of another. Hellas borrowed 
from Pheenicia, and Pheenicia had borrowed from some other 
people, probably the Egyptians. The Russians got their alpha- 
bet from the Greeks. All Western Europe has borrowed the 
Roman character. Our own letters are neither the runes of the 
Vikings, nor the black-letter of the Gothic and the Teutonic, 
nor the crude characters of the Anglo-Saxon. Six countries 
— Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, Afghanistan and Abyssinia — 
and probably five hundred million people, use the alien Arabic 
character in transcribing more than a hundred different lan- 
guages and dialects. The Japanese themselves are using the 
borrowed ideographs of China. The adoption of Romaji 
meant only another change, and a change for the better.— 
From “ Rebirth of the Japanese Language and Literature,” by 
Stanhope Sams, in the American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for November. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE NOW 
AN “OPEN”? SHOP. 


It can be accepted as a fact that the Government Printing- 
office has, up to the Miller case at least, been a union or 
“closed” shop, notwithstanding such exceptional cases as 
might be cited. That it will not be in the future is the deter- 
mination of the higher administrative officials of the Govern- 
ment. The Miller case serves as a precedent. Since that 
episode, no non-union man has happened to have been drafted 
for employment. By the time Congress gets under way, how- 
ever, several hundred new employes will be taken on. It is 
expected that a number of these will not be members of labor 
unions. There is no objection to their becoming such; but 
if they elect to the contrary, they will be fully sustained in 
their positions so long as they and their work are acceptable. 
The theory upon which the Government Printing-office is to 
be transformed into an open shop is in effect that the number 
of non-union employes will, within reasonable time, so increase 
as to give that element a feeling of greater safety and security 
in their positions, and thus prevent any discrimination. The 
oldest and best-informed men in the shop do not believe that 
under present circumstances a strike over this question is 
within the bounds of probabilities. The Government will not 
make war upon any individual or class. This is to be a peace- 
ful revolution, brought about by a definite position maintained 
with firmness—at least, this is the program. It is not 
entirely safe to predict results, for while success is probable, 
no man dare say where a well-organized and serious strike of 
government employes would end. It would be a conflict to be 
deplored.— From “ The Nation’s Print Shop and Its Methods,” 
by J. D. Whelpley, in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for November. 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY O. SHEPARD. 


The portrait of Henry O. Shepard shown on the opposite 
page has a double interest from the fact that Mr. Shepard is 
convalescing after a long and serious illness, and that the 
portrait represents a new illustrative process. It is exceed- 
ingly grateful to the immediate associates of Mr. Shepard, 
and to his many friends in social and business life, that his 
illness has assumed so favorable a change that his restoration 
to health is an assurance of the near future. While Mr. 
Shepard’s large and varied interests have been sufficient to 
win him unusual distinction and have made him known in 
every country where the art of printing is cultivated, it is 
not in his business success and the reputation attached to it 
that he has earned the loyalty and attachment of the multitude 
of friends who have with anxiety waited through many weeks 
for favorable news from his sickroom. His friends are the 
warmest among those who know him best, and who have had 
an opportunity to know his sterling worth, and to discover 
his large-hearted liberality, never-failing sympathy and aid in 
every case of trouble and distress, and his easy and tolerant 
attitude toward the errors and mistakes of his employes — 
however vexatious and annoying they might be. It is from 
these traits he has earned his friends, and from many other 
qualities, to recite which might give a fulsome sound to these 
few lines of testimony to the satisfaction that is generally felt 
in the good news of his convalescence. 

With reference to the preparation of the portrait. The 
process is the invention of Mr. James L. Bay. The method 
used by Mr. Bay gives approximately the softness and delicacy 





JAMES L. BAY. 


of dry point, but at a greatly reduced cost, so much so as to 
make it available for a great variety of purposes in which 
distinctiveness is desired at a cost between half-tone work and 
the high charges necessary in the production of dry-point 
etchings. The plate shown is a fine-screen half-tone, which, 
of course, does not do justice to the quality of the process 
devised by Mr. Bay. It serves, however, to indicate approxi- 
mately the merit of Mr. Bay’s handling and the character of 
his method. Mr. Bay’s studio is in the Atheneum building, 
Chicago. He is a native of Chicago and studied drawing at 
the night classes of the Art Institute, and painting under E. A. 
Burbank and Ralph Clarkson. He has made a specialty of 
miniature portraits on ivory, and is a member of the Palette 
and Chisel Club. 





NONE CAN DO WITHOUT IT. 


No printer who has any desire to keep pace with the times 
in his line can afford to do without THe INLAND PrInTER.— 
C. A. Smith, Ceur d’Alene, Idaho. 











BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. ~ 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

INsTEAD of using filtering paper for passing evaporating 
solutions, use the bulb funnels with a small piece of absorbent 
cotton; it will save time and annoyance. 

HABITUAL overtime is the ruination of a man’s life force, 
unfits him for the next day’s toil, and takes away work from 
others who may be idle; these are three good reasons why it 
should be abandoned. 

THAT engraving on stone of the ten commandments, exe- 
cuted by Moses some centuries ago, was a pretty fair piece 
of work, and could be copied with profit and advantage by 
some of our up-to-date lithographers. 

P. I., Chemnitz, Saxony, lithographic printer, also H. B., 
Munich, Bavaria, artist, who have requested answers, but with- 
out the formality of sending stamps, will find their subjects 
covered in the answer to H. A. B., in these columns. 

DurinG last year Germany sent 15,414 metric cwts. of 
lithographic stone to the United States, 4,022 metric cwts. 
more than during 1901; 7,896 metric cwts. were sent to Great 
Britain, 5,102 metric cwts. to France, 4,762 metric cwts. to 
Belgium, 3,381 metric cwts. to Russia, 3,377 metric cwts. to 
Austro-Hungary, and 12,703 metric cwts. went to various 
other places. The entire export for 1902 was valued at 
1,828,000 marks. 

SPECIMENS OF STEEL AND COPPERPLATE ENGRAVINGS.— McG. 
W. Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: “We are interested 
in the item in reference to specimens of steel and copper- 
plate engraved vignettes, and would like to know where we 
could get a collection as a guide for lithographers.” Answer.— 
Our correspondent is under a false impression regarding the 
object of the call for steel and copperplate engraved vignettes. 
An inquiry was received from a vignette engraver for such 
samples, which he desired to purchase, and therefore the 
notice was inserted for him, thinking that some of our readers 
would like to part with samples of this description. 


Composition RoLiers For LitHoGRAPHIC MACHINES.— A. 
E. B., Haverhills, England, and several others who have 
become interested in the proposition of composition rollers for 
lithographic printing, would like further information regard- 
ing the circular received recently from England claiming the 
invention of a composition roller for printing from wet sur- 
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faces. This means a composition having the properties of the 
gum roller, but not made of glue; at least the substance must 
be prepared in such a way that it will be impervious to water. 
The news has created widespread attention, and we would 
wish to communicate further with W. T. T., London, E. C. 


THE engravers, lithographers and illustrators of Paris are 
considerably stirred up over the prospects that their work is 
doomed to destruction owing to the quality of paper on which 
it is printed. Those interested in the matter have united in 
a petition demanding of the Government that printers be 
compelled by law to use a special quality of paper for at least 
two copies of their works, these two copies to be deposited 
at the ministry of the interior. 


RETOUCHING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRANSFER IMPRESSION.— 
Scotia, Glasgow, Scotland, writes: “In your answer to M. 
P. H., New York, in the August number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, you advise the questioner to use gum mixed with 
Chinese white. I find that the gum is very apt to spread and 
spoil the transfer. 1 would suggest cutting out the parts not 
wanted with a sharp knife or slightly scraping the part and 
then covering the part not wanted with gamboge, applied by 
means of a small brush. This is safer.” “ Transferrer,’ Brook- 
lyn, New York, writes: “In reference to the way of stopping 
out white places on a transfer impression, great care must be 
taken when using gum. I have occasionally used it, but find 
that white of egg mixed with a little flour does the business 
without risk.” Answer.— Both suggestions are very good, 
and we are grateful for the help of our correspondents. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON HArp, RouGH PAper.— H. B. 
C. writes: “I have often wondered how the Americans print 
so well (lithographic) on very rough paper. I have a lot of 
very hard paper to print on, but it never looks so nice as theirs, 
except when we damp it, and that is expensive.” Answer.— 
Hard, rouzh paper is, of course, more difficult to print dry 
than a soft, smooth stock. The only way to do it is to etch 
up the transfer as high as possible. This is done by repeated 
etchings with nitric acid, having fused the dusted resin with 
the ink on the transfer by means of a flame. This process is 
called “burn-etching.”’ The packing on the cylinder must 
consist of a hard, smooth sheet and the ink should be rather 
thin. Most all the first-class commercial work done in Amer- 
ica is printed from high-etched stones. Aluminum printing 
surfaces do not permit of high etching and therefore are not 
so well adapted to this class of work. 


LirHocrApHIC TRADE ScHoots In Lonpon.— The Litho 
Gazette, London, England, contains an account of the Liver- 
pool Municipal Technical School, in which, out of the sixty 
lithographic students, twenty presented themselves for the 
city and guilds examination. Sixteen succeeded in passing. 
Two of these students have since commenced business on 
their own account and are doing well, while in numerous 
workshops throughout the kingdom older students of these 
classes are occupying positions of trust and responsibility. 
The beneficial influence of these technical studies, exemplified 
among these working ex-students, is becoming a forcible 
argument for the wider dissemination of technical training 
in our craft in order to raise the standard of lithographic 
production. One student who had been coached by corre- 
spondence alone passed the examination as first-class. There 
are also photomechanical process classes maintained, in which 
interest is manifested to such a degree that they are kept in 
operation beyond the ordinary time. 


Spots IN LARGE SuRFACES OF TouscHED Soips.— J. B. C., 
Little Falls, Arkansas, asks: “Can you tel! me what is the 
cause of light spots appearing lighter upon solidly tousched 
surfaces, even when the tousche has been perfectly fresh? 
(Tousche used, Van Hymbeck.) I have often done large tints, 
but find almost invariably that when it comes to etching the 
light spots appear. Now you may say that I used the tousche 














too thin, but that is contradicted by the fact that I often used 
ink which seemed too thin, but, strange to say, in such cases 
the solids came up very dense, and even under severer etching 
came up solid. Can you explain the phenomenon?” Answer. 
— The fact that you have obtained solids with thin ink at one 
time and have not obtained solids when using a thicker ink 
at another time may be caused by the uneven distribution of 
the ink, for it must be known to you that at no place will the 
acid eat through faster than at a spot, right in a solid, where 
the ink is apparently solid but not thick enough 
to withstand its force. It is safer to etch a stone 
containing solids which are covered with thin 
ink throughout, but with an even layer, than to 
etch a stone which has been covered alternately 
with thin and thick ink. 

A Pneumatic LitHoGRAPHIC RoLLEer.— The 
September Caxton Magazine contains an article 
describing a pneumatic roller which, a practical 
printer says, “is a decidedly progressive notion ; 
it will ease the transferrers’ work considerably, 
for even the slightest pressure on the handles 
will produce effective rolling power. The shock, 
when a roller comes in contact with stone, will 
be reduced to a minimum, and must have a 
beneficial effect on the workman during a long 
day’s work. This new roller consists of a stout 
piece of rubber cylinder or tube to which metal 
handles are ingeniously fitted, one of the handles 
forming the air valve. The outer covering cr 
skin consists, as before, of calfskin. This skin 
can be removed in less than half a minute by a 
simple deflation of the tube, and replaced again 
with almost equal facility. It will be easy, 
therefore, to convert a black roller into a color 
It is the purpose of the 
machine 


roller, or vice versa. 
inventor to adapt his: invention to 
rollers, also damping rollers, varnishing machine 
rollers, etc.” Answer Our notion is that such 
an “air cushion” will not possess enough firm- 
ness, at least in the middle of the span, to make 
a proper deposit of ink. The statement about 
“effective rolling” does not seem to come from 
a practical lithographic printer. 

NEGATIVE TRANSFER Upon ALUMINUM PLATE. 
— Colorprover,” Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “I 
experimented a long while trying to make a 
good reverse transfer on aluminum. I tried 
powdered gum arabic, which I dusted oh an 
impression; used gummy ink, too, but failed. 
Then I read in a book that powdered oxalic 
acid should be used, but did not succeed in 
getting it fine and dry enough until informed by you. Now I 
can make good reverse transfers on aluminum in the follow- 
ing manner: I take a proof on a smooth transfer paper, laid 
previously in a damping book (no glycerin in the paper). The 
impression must be full and solid and only ordinary litho- 
graphic printing proof black used. Then the paper must be 
dried and dusted with the finely powdered oxalic. Meanwhile 
a clean aluminum plate is rolled up with a thin coat of proof 
black, but not too heavy. The idea is to transfer the oxalic 
acid to the coating of ink on plate. To do this right you 
must lay the impression, with the oxalic on, in a damping book 
to get it just damp enough to leave go of the ink, then lay it 
on the inked plate and pull through with strong pressure; 
then hold under the tap. When paper has washed off it will 
be seen that the acid has eaten away the thin coat of ink 
wherever it touched it. Now the work must be gummed up 
carefully and rolled up again and proof can be taken. Enclosed 
I have placed a few proofs made that way ahd I think you 
will agree with me that the process gives good results.” 
Answer. Many thanks for the information. It may prove 
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of great benefit to readers of this department or lead others 
on to further experimenting. 

BENEFITS OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR ARTISANS.— Fred 
Hood, in a recent interview, says: “The history of the tech- 
nical schools in Germany is the history of Germany’s indus- 
trial development during the last one hundred years. From 
the founding of the modest “ Baumschule” on April 21, 1799, 
with ten students, the mighty fabric of Germany’s industrial 
school system has been developed, and so with it has developed 
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IN THE GLOAMING. 


a sound technical education which has benefited also American 
industrial progress in perhaps greater measure than is usually 
admitted by us. The American mechanic picks up his knowl- 
edge of a trade as he goes along; he is alert, quick to conceive 
and ready to improve on methods that have been laboriously 
worked out by others. Thus it happens that a lithographic 
feeder, who has not the slightest knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the lithographic stone, has the audacity to hire himself out 
as a pressman. Several trials will result in serious failures, 
but finally his intuition and pluck have established him on the 
pinnacle of a lithographic pressman. Still we all know that 
often the press, the stone or the resulting edition has to suffer 
seriously on account of the happy-go-lucky manner of many 
of our pressmen. Would it not be better if they had had a 
training, so as to be equal to all emergencies? Would we be 
willing to send officers for our soldiers into war without the 
necessary training? No one would think of running such a 
risk. Then why should the owner of a printing establishment 
be subjected to such a loss as the spoiling of transfers, break- 
ing of stones and spoiling of presses?” 
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Waces oF LirHocRAPHIC ENnGrAveErS.— H. A. B., Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ The undersigned respectfully requests 
you to answer the tollowing question: Two of my former 
colleagues (commercial engravers) have an intention to come 
to the United States, and accordingly I spoke about them to 
some firms in reference to possible vacancies and received 
favorable answers regarding the same. But to-day I received 
a communication from Europe warning all lithographers from 
going to the United States, stating that there is a preponder- 
ance of workmen in that profession and that there is trouble 
to be expected between the men and the firms in our trade. 
At the same time I received letters from my friends asking 
an explanation and further details about conditions in this 
country, regarding wages, l:bor, etc. As I am not in a 
position to make any statements in regard to these points, I 
have taken the liberty to address you. In conclusion, I can 
give you the assurance that these friends of mine are no cheap- 
johns nor wage despoilers, and were active members of the 
German Graphic League. They earn 28 and 30 marks, 
respectively, per week, and are efficient in lettering, etching, 
drawing, etc. They would like to know how much they can 
earn in the city of New York, for instance.” Answer.— The 
conditions regarding the workmen and firms are such that 
no one who is not a member of either the employers or the 
printers, respectively, the Artists, Engravers and Designers’ 
League, can very well do business, or find employment in this 
country, as both branches of the trade are codperating with 
each other in good faith. The initiations and fees are pretty 
heavy and applicants must pass an examination before being 
accepted. The wages paid are $20 per week minimum; excep- 
tional efficiency is paid higher in proportion. We have received 
several similar communications, to all of which the above 
may be regarded as an answer. In conclusion it can be stated 


that there is no trouble here, nor any to be anticipated. The 
men have no desire to breed discord, and the firms are per- 
fectly willing to submit differences of opinion to arbitration. 


Tue Art oF CoLtor Mixinc.— H. H., South Boston, writes: 
“I am engaged in type presswork, and have had some expe- 
rience in colorwork. I can mix colors, but then there are 
such a variety gotten from the secondary and tertiary colors 
that a man must be an expert to strike a particular shade. 
I would like to become an expert color mixer. I have heard 
men boomed up as ‘star’ color mixers, but after seeing some 


of them, and the amount of ink wasted, my opinion of their. 


ability fell. I have circular charts of three primaries, with 
names of colors all around, but no colors thereon; it is a 
very useful guide. I have seen lithographic pressmen arrive 
at a required shade without any difficulty, by using primaries, 
or black and white. I think mixing from secondary hues or 
tertiaries superfluous. I often get a color by intuition, but 
there must be some safe and more practical rule, as we can 
not memorize all colors.” Answer.— Our correspondent seems 
to have made an honest and diligent effort so far in seeking a 
theory for mixing colors, and thus he has perhaps lost sight 
somewhat of practice. With color it is a good deal as with 
music; the ear appreciates the necessity for a rising or falling 
chord and of sharps and flats in their proper places. So must 
the eye recognize the necessity of a warming (reddish or ris- 
ing) or cooling (descending, bluish) element. That is the 
whole mystery of color mixing. Still many perplexing diffi- 
culties present themselves to the color mixer when he has not 
the proper primary or basic pigments with which to work. To 
mix all shades and the most delicate tonings of hues and 
blends, the operator must have red, yellow, blue and pure 
white without the least admixture of another color or pollu- 
tion of their purity. In practice this is, of course, difficult. 
By yellow, I do not mean an extreme lemon, nor an orange, 
nor a naples. The first contains blue, the second red, the third 
white. So it is with red; you can not use a vermilion to mix 
a flesh color, or get the peachy glow on a cheek if it contains 
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yellow. Still, vermilion is a useful color, and the practical 
color prover often adds a little to a dead brown to give it 
the spark of life. So it is with the blue; a blue containing 
the least trace of red reflects violet rays, and if used to mix a 
green, the latter will lack freshness. Such a tainted blue, 
however, will do to mix a purple, provided the red used for 
that purpose reflects no yellow rays; if so, the resultant purple 
will be flat. The black is used very sparingly in color mixing, 
and the eye must feel where a shade to be matched wants some 
of its deadening breath. Blue in any combination throws a chill 
upon all life, and as it dominates you can see the thermometer 
fall perceptibly. Red, on the other hand, puts blood and life 
into a color, and causes the temperature of a picture to rise. 
Injudicious application of either one or the other agent causes 
death to color harmony. Another point not to be forgotten 
in the matching of colors is the optical illusions experienced 
by the eye when other colors are in proximity to the one 
contemplated. Adjoining or surrounding colors will either 
gain force or lose life by juxtaposition. Green will disport 
itself most favorably in the company of red, and red receives 
a quieting harmonious air, simply because it finds the estab- 
lishment of its cyclus in the blue and yellow contained in the 
green. The eye always craves the presence of a primary if 
viewed alone. If a color scheme is composed without this 
principle having been carried out, then a feeling of irritation 
is felt by a color-sensitive observer. If these qualities have 
been supplied by the artist there is a feeling of satisfaction; 
the study of all great works of painters will demonstrate this. 
As a standard for the color mixer, Prang’s chart has been 
the most successful medium to show how colors are changed 
from the primaries to the remotest tertiary tints and hues, by 
mixing. 


AN IpeaL Manacer.—L. De V., Buffalo, writes: “For 
some years I have been a close student of things lithographic. 
Although not a practical lithographer, I have been connected 
with a large, progressive lithographic firm here for many 
years, and my ambition has been to gain all the knowledge 
I can, and I confess that my motives are entirely selfish, the 
purpose being to acquire power over others in the trade and 
thus reach an independent position for myself. Although on 
account of my age I can not enter into the technical details of 
the workshop or the chemistry of the processes, I have yet 
acquired some knowledge of drawing, so that, with my natural 
feeling for good forms, I often give the so-called designer 
points in the elements of composition. I had long been handi- 
capped in the, to me, deep mystery of color harmonies, but 
hard study led me to the appreciation of the theory which 
serves all colorists as a guide. I am also pretty well able to 
say if a yellow is worked right to furnish the basis for the 
future pigmentary structure which is to be built upon it so that 
(I can say it with pride) I often detect the chromo artist 
napping, and some of them are beginning to dread me, while 
others are consulting me with pleasure. Lettering was with 
me my first study after I became conversant with the litho- 
graphic method of bookkeeping. Even with the rudiments of 
the styles of different ages I have acquainted myself so that 
no “artist” can palm off a creation which he has harvested 
from Egyptian or Mohammedan sources for a dream based on 
Greek or Roman originals. So with the subject of paper, its 
manufacture, the different chemicals used in its preparation 
and its consequent behavior toward the stone. I have given 
some of my spare time for the investigation of the different 
compounds used for making colors, and what a lack of train- 
ing is here evident among lithographic printers and trans- 
ferrers. The German may be a slow man, but I admire his 
technical (or what some call theoretical) knowledge, which 
enables him to crawl out of a tight place. Now, hoping that 
I have not bored you with what I may think great achieve- 
ments, I shall come to the point of my desire and, having read 
all you have written in THE INLAND PRINTER for many years, 
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and from which I have learned many valuable lessons, allow 
me one direct favor at last. It is upon a subject that I think 
you are thoroughly familiar with, although as member of the 
lithographers’ union I asked many of the stars here, but they 
either will not or can not disclose what I am after, that is, 
a list of colors, their serviceabili._y on stone, their durability 
and source of manufacture. There can not be many of these 
colors and I hope it will not be difficult for you to give me 
such a list.” Answer.— We print the letter of our correspond- 
ent in full, believing that it is a remarkable document, show- 
ing how varied the knowledge of a superintendent should be 
in order to conduct a lithographic business intelligently. 
Answers to the questions asked follow: 
REDS. 

Carmine lake, made of cochineal, is affected by acids and 
alkaloids. Very sensitive to light, its covering power is of a 
glazing nature. Madder lake, made of roots, also artificially 
of anilin, becomes white through the action of acids and alka- 
loids; not affected very much by light; printing power, glaz- 
ing. Geranium lake, made of anilin, becomes white under the 
influence of acids or alkaloids; very sensitive to light; power, 
glazing. Vermilion, made of sulphur and quicksilver, becomes 
black through nitrous solutions; power, very dense; must not 
be mixed with colors or varnishes containing lead. Imita- 
tion vermilion, made of lead or chrome oxid; alkaloids turn 
it yellow, sulphur turns it black, light turns it yellow; good 
body for covering. 

BROWNS. 

Light ocher, made of sulphurous iron oxid; covering 
power not great. Dark ocher, same as above, but burnt 
sienna earth, or Italian ocher, made of an earth (hydrated 
iron oxid) ; power is glazing. Umber, same as above. Man- 
gan brown, same as above. 

YELLOWS. 

Cadmium yellow, made of sulphur; cadmium is affected 
by acids; good glazing color; must not be mixed with varnish 
or color containing lead. Chrome yellow, made of chromic 
oxid of lead (neutral), is turned white by acids and alka- 
loids; gets darker under the influence of light; good cover- 
ing power; must not be mixed with colors containing sulphur. 
Naples yellow, made of lead oxid of antimony; good covering 
power. 

GREENS. 

Textile green, made of milori blue and chrome yellow; 
not easily affected by light; not much covering power. Chrome 
green, made of chrome oxid; power is glazing. Viridin green, 
made of anilin; affected by light; power is transparent. 
Cadmium green, made of milori and ultramarine with cad- 
mium yellow. 

BLUES. 
made of sesquiferro-cyanite of iron and yellow 
prussiate of potash; gallic acid turns it black; power is 
glazing. Paris blue, same as above. Ultramarine, made of 
sulphur and silicium oxid; turns white under the action of 
acids. Indigo, made of plant substance; artificially made of 
phenol; power is glazing. 
VIOLETS. 


Milori blue 


Anilin violet, made of an earthen base and anilin; very 


sensitive to light; power, glazing. Good violets can be mixed 
with ultramarine and geranium lake. 
WHITE. 
Krems white, made of carbonic-anhydrous-lead-oxid; turns 
black through sulphuric agents; is easily affected by light; 
must not be added to colors containing sulphur. 





ENTERPRISE. 
Foreman — The cat fell into the press and went through. 
Editor — Well, send these copies out as maps of the plague 
district of India— Chicago News. 
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HOW MUSIC IS PRINTED. 


There are four methods of printing music —the first by 
drawing on transfer paper; the second, by impression from 
engraved plates; the third, by setting up the characters in 
type; and the fourth by making the impression on stone. 
The latter process, which requires much skill and practice, is 
but little used at the present time, chiefly on account of the 
necessity of producing the copy backward, in order to form 
the negative. When the copy has been engraved on the stone, 
the process of etching takes place. This consists in the applica- 
tion of a solution composed principally of gum arabic and nitric 
acid. ‘The stone is then ready for use, and impressions can be 
taken from it. 

The process of drawing on transfer paper consists simply 
in making a copy of the music to be printed on the paper with 
a preparation known as lithograph-transfer ink. The paper 
is then transferred to a special kind of limestone suitable for 
the purpose, and the stone is moistened and etched in the 
usual way, as already explained, and is then ready for use. 

The process of using engraved plates is the most satis- 
factory, and gives the most perfect specimens. It is used in 
printing all the standard works. The plates are mostly made 
of zinc, and are about one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 
The tools used in this system are many and varied, consisting 
of gravers, punches, hammers and scrapers, and many others 
corresponding mostly to the type characters in a font cf music 
type. 

The first step in the process is to cut the lines of the staves. 
This is done with an instrument containing five sharp gravers, 
which are drawn across the plate until all the staves requisite 
are engraved. The punches are then used. These instruments, 
made of the finest possible steel, which correspond in shape 
with clefs, signatures and note-heads, are forced into the plate 
by means of a stroke of a hammer, thus making an impression 
in the place where the note-head or other character is required. 

In the case of a correction being made in the plate, the 
wrong notes are punched back into position from the back of 
the plate, and the correct note repunched. The gravers are 
used for the purpose of filling in the stems, ties, slurs and other 
characters requiring delicate manipulation. The scraper is 
then passed over the surface of the plate to remove any burrs 
that may be found. When all the necessary characters have 
been engraved as described, the plate is subjected to pressure 
by a steel block, after which the surface is cleaned, in the same 
manner as a copperplate — that is, by dipping the palm of the 
hand into whiting and polishing the plate’s surface. 

The indentations made by the operator are then filled with 
printers’ ink and damp paper used to receive the impressions. 
These are, in brief, says a contemporary, the various methods 
employed in printing music. 





THE FAULTS OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


“Yes,” said the editor, as he put his gum brush into the 
ink bottle and tried to paste a clipping with his pen, “ yes, the 
great fault of newspaper contributors is carelessness.” 

* Indeed,” he continued, as he dropped the copy he had been 
writing into the waste-basket and marked “ Editorial ” across 
the corner of a poem entitled “ An Ode to Death,” “ contribu- 
tors are terribly careless.” 

“You would be surprised,” said he, as he clipped out a 
column of fashion notes and labeled them “ Farm,” “to see 
the slipshod writing that comes into the editorial sanctum.” 

“ Misspelt, unpunctuated, written on both sides of the sheet, 
illegible, ungrammatical stuff. Contributors are terribly care- 
less. They are 

Just then the office boy came in with that dictatorial and 
autocratic manner he has and demanded more copy, and the 
editor handed him the love letter he had just written to his 
sweetheart.— Cloak Models’ Journal. 


” 
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THE PRINTER’S APPRENTICE IN MARYLAND. 


The question of the apprentice has always been one of 
special interest and much perplexity to the Typographical 
Union. At the first meeting of the delegates it came up for 
discussion, and at practically all of the conventions since held 
it has received a share of attention. 

The indenture or “binding out” system of the early 
printers was a much more rigid one than that now prevailing. 
The indentured youth was practically given up by his parents 
or guardian to serve a number of years’ apprenticeship under 
the immediate care and direction of the employer. In the 
State of Maryland, the parent, the boy and the employer drew 
up a contract in the presence of a magistrate wherein the lad 
was “bound out” to serve his apprenticeship which ended 
when he reached his majority. The apprentice’s duty was to 
render service, while the employer agreed to teach him the 
trade and to comply with such other terms as might be men- 
tioned in the contract. Should the boy prove unprofitable, his 
employer was not at liberty to dismiss him. On the other 
hand, should the lad become dissatisfied and run away, he 
might be apprehended by an officer of the law and returned to 
his employer. 

The relations existing between the master printer and his 
indentured apprentice depended much upon the character of the 
individuals. In some establishments the unskilled services of 
the apprentice were used to the utmost and little attention was 
paid to his further instruction. In other cases, especially in 
small offices, there often existed a true parental interest and 
filial regard between employer and apprentice. Most often the 
employer was daily associated with those learning the trade, 
and the apprentice had abundant opportunities for perfecting 
his skill and wide scope for developing his industrial ambition. 
Ordinarily the apprentice developed higher aspirations than to 
become merely a laborer setting so much type or folding so 
many papers per hour. His work became dignified, and the 
young printer constantly looked forward to the time when he 
should have acquired sufficient skill in every phase of the craft 
to become a journeyman in a highly skilled trade. 

The Civil War was probably one of the direct causes of the 
breaking up of the indenture system; at least about this time 
remarkable changes occurred therein. Parents would no 
longer consent to indenture their children in a way similar to 
that of binding out slaves and this part of the apprentice sys- 
tem passed away forever. 

The introduction of typesetting machines has wrought revo- 
lutionary changes in the printing craft, and the modern 
apprentice is confronted with very different conditions from 
those of his early predecessors. He may now leave his 
employer whenever he desires and the employer may likewise 
dismiss him at pleasure; but [in Baltimore] the apprentice can 
not leave one office and enter another unless he has secured a 
release from his employer and the consent of the union. 
Under the indenture system the boy sometimes served eight or 
ten years, that is, from the date of contract until he became of 
age. At present the term of service is four or five years, and 
ends with the youth’s twenty-first year. The apprentice of 
to-day is largely dependent upon the foreman for instruction. 
Should the foreman not have some special interest in the begin- 
ner, information from this source is likely to be very meager 
indeed. There is no longer the daily contact between the 
employer and employe, and the beginner can not look to him 
for help. There is no reason why the individual journeyman 
should take the time to instruct one who may become a rival 
for his position. The local union regulates the number of 
apprentices but makes no provision for their instruction. 

Moreover the new processes introduced into the printing 
trade have necessarily affected the workmen. The specialist 
has made his appearance, and the modern apprentice has lost 
that industrial ambition which characterized the early printers. 
In some large printing-offices we find no apprentices whatever. 
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The old all-round craftsmen are rapidly disappearing, the 
number of specialists is increasing and many incompetents are 
found in the trade. All recognize that a reorganization of 
some kind is necessary. The best interests of the craft demand 
it—James M. Motley, in Johns Hopkins University Circular. 





TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING. 


There is no exaggeration in the claim that the trade journal 
provides the cheapest and most effective means of introducing 
an article.. Every-day experience makes it good; but this is not 
to say that the average merchant who is well stocked is going 
to buy immediately because he has seen an advertisement 
which interests him, nor that he will do more, as a first step, 
if he needs goods of the class advertised, than to submit the 
usual inquiries for samples or further information which, if 
found satisfactory, will justify his taking up with a new thing. 

The desirability of keeping an advertisement continuously 
before the trade is obvious. Goods already well known are 
kept to the front in this way, and perhaps the most liberal 
advertisers in trade journals are manufacturers who have 
nothing new to offer, but who appreciate the importance of 
competition, and who will not permit competition to obscure, 
by their own neglect of advertising, the merits of the goods 
they offer. 

To establish the sale of a new article, though aided by the 
intelligent recognition of novelty and improvement on the part 
of the retail merchant, surely calls for patience and liberality 
in dealing with the organs devoted to trade announcements, 
but which is justified by results, as the success of well-con- 
ducted trade journals makes abundantly manifest. 

And as a class of publications, taught by their own inter- 
ests, trade journals do excellent service to their advertisers 
by their fair and moderate presentation of information in 
their reading columns. 

In short, they do everything but show the goods offered 
for sale in the store of the retailer, and at a reasonable price 
charged exclusively for advertisements. 

Well-conducted trade papers preserve their independence; 
they haven’t a line of reading space on sale. They make no 
pretensions to do more than we have stated, but they do it 
well, with results to all concerned which are remunerative, 
provided what is offered is meritorious and a reasonable per- 
sistency maintained in placing it before the trade— The Fourth 
Estate. 





THE LAND OF THE DAILY PAPER. 

The latest report gives 22,000 newspapers to the United 
States alone. In the whole world there are only 50,000, Great 
Britain having less than 10,000 and Germany 7,000. Russia 
has 800. 

This growth is wonderful, when it is remembered that in 
1800 the daily papers of the world could be counted on your 
fingers. Nearly every government did everything that it could 
to prevent newspapers from being sold at a low price. 

Up to 1836, in England, every newspaper had to pay a tax 
of 84 cents on every advertisement, besides 8 cents on every 
copy and a heavy tax on the paper it used. If any editor sold 
his paper for less than 12 cents, he was put in prison. In 1832, 
two hundred English editors were prosecuted for trying to 
give the news to all the people. 





AN UNBIASED OPINION. 


It is a perfect luxury to read THe INLAND PRINTER, of 
Chicago, which is the best printed and most interesting trade 
publication in the world. The advertisements are in them- 
selves a profitable source of study. The printing business is 
evidently the most progressive of all pursuits. We say all 
this spontaneously, having paid for our September copy of 
the periodical aforesaid— Missoula (Mont.) Democrat, Sep- 
tember 10, 1903. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


Cost or Composition.— E. B. Cromwell, Baltimore, raises 
a question in the following letter that should provoke profit- 
able discussion : 


publishers or foremen of newspapers know what they 
column for the setting of their matter? May it be said that 
A brief look-in on the question will convince the 
investigator that the problem is one of many perplexities, and, indeed, 
to the superficial observer, one whose solution is beset with apparently 
asked the 


How many 
pay per 


there are none? 


insurmountable obstacles. We have heard foremen, when 
question, hazard a guess and bluff it through; we know of others who 
make a feeble — and shall it be said futile? — effort at accounting. Now, 
are there any who know with absolute certainty what they pay per column 
for setting their matter? 


It may be urged that, 





knowing the total bill for the composing-room, 
This is very true if the publisher does busi- 
but if correct principles dominate the con- 
duct of his work, he can not be convinced that every ascertainable detail 


the details are valueless. 
ness in the hit-or-miss style; 


is not a necessity. 

The difficulties that confront the tyro in the quest for exact figures 

are so perplexing that he is almost driven to despair and he fain would 
appeal to those who have succeeded, if any there be. 
I recall the case of a paper which published one thousand columns 
and where in a certain week the bill 
informed that it cost $1.50 per column to set the paper. 
It cost more to set the ads. 
were machine-set, and very much more if 
amount of handwork on them. 
in the one thousand columns there may have been fifty to seventy-five 
columns of standing ads., and the editors may have killed anywhere from 
Using the maximum figures given, 
the fifty columns of matter killed will increase the total to one thousand 
and fifty, and when the seventy-five columns of standing ads. are 
deducted, the columns set would appear to be nine hundred and seventy- 
five. Another reason for the rejection of the method mentioned is found 
in the fact that bills will vary, and if the number of columns is constant 
at one thousand, the cost will rise or fall with the bill, when it is a 
fact that the cost does not change appreciably. There are many reasons 
that may be adduced in support of this statement. ‘The work of the 
operators on the machines will average from week to week about the 
same, the ad. but little in their product, and the readers’ 
work is about as near being a fixed quantity as the others. And, while 
the bill may be greater or smaller, it seems to one who has not gone 
deeply into the question that the cost per column ought to be about the 
same the year around, the bill increasing when the ads. (the more 
costly part of the work) increase. 

The chief difficulty in newspaper accounting is to determine how 
many columns are set per week. This may seem an odd statement, but 
he who attempts to demonstrate its oddness will meet unlooked-for 
Let us look into the matter. A paper that carries from 
three hundred to four hundred columns of advertising matter per week 
has much to do with those ads. that does not appear in the finished 
product. The style of the ad. may not suit the man who pays the bill, 
and it may be almost wholly reset. There may be minor changes in 
many other ads., which, while they will not lengthen the ads., will 
increase the amount set. There may be ads. set in one week that will 
not be used until the next or some later date. The advertising bureau 
often sends a string of ads. which may cover several months. These are 
set and inserted as they fall due. How are these matters to be handled? 


was $1,500, I was 
This statement 
than the 


per week, 


vas crronecus for several reasons. 
news matter, even if the ads. 


there was any considerable Besides this, 


ten to fifty columns of news matter. 


men vary 


obstacles. 
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These ads. are paid for the week they are set. What is to be done with 
the space occupied by illustrations? It can not be counted as matter 
set, yet time is occupied in the adjustment of the bases, borders and 
lines. Many papers set a great quantity of clippings from exchanges. 
fwenty or thirty columns may be set in a week and only a small portion 
of it used that week, the remainder being held for future use. It must 
be borne in mind that matter of this description is not used in mass, but 
is placed here or there to fill in. 

How can these details be followed up and accurately disposed of in 
a busy, hustling daily newspaper office? 

I have often seen elaborate forms designed to cover every possible 
detail of work in a job office, which, no doubt, when properly filled, 
accomplish the aim desired; but I imagine that such a thing is imprac- 
ticable in a newspaper office, and that the figures must remain inexact, a 
close approximation being the ultimate point that may be reached. 

To those who have not given this subject much thought it will be 
sufficient to furnish just one of the obstacles that bar exact accounting. 
I will take the matter of corrections, and by corrections I mean changes 
made after the job is completed. In the job-office account blank there 
is a space in which to enter time spent on corrections. It may be 
presumed that one man, or at the outside two or three, will do this work. 
How is it in the newspaper office? The corrections are often made by 
On the revise one line may be needed, 
and it may be necessary to employ still another operator to set it. It 
frequently happens that three or four successive proofs of a large ad. 
are called for by the ad. writer, each with its changes, sometimes of only 
a line or two, and still other operators may set these lines. This is the 
process for one ad., and when it is considered that it is the type of 
dozens, it will be seen into what an inextricable maze one will place 
himself if he attempts the job-office method. 

Is there a method of accurate newspaper accounting? 


as many as ten or twelve men. 


To Mr. Cromwell’s last question I would answer “ No.” How- 
ever, there is one approach to an accurate figure that it may be 
well to consider. Machine operators, in nearly all cases, are 
paid by the week, and a record is kept of each day’s work. 
The publisher or foreman who knows the average number of 
ems set per machine, can easily tell, by dividing the number 
of thousands into the daily wage of the operator, how much 
per thousand it costs him, and multiplying this figure by the 
number of thousands in a column will give the cost per col- 
umn. This gives the cost of reading matter only —it is more 
difficult to arrive at the cost of advertising. A complex ad., 
with various panels, figures, etc., costs much more than a col- 
umn of plain ads., and it is only the cost of the average 
column that can be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
If accurate records are kept of the number of inches or col- 
umns set in a week by each compositor, the compositor’s 
salary being known, it is easy to ascertain the average cost per 
column. The figures obtained in both instances, however, are 
only those of actual cost of composition, which covers Mr. 
Cromwell’s inquiry. If an attempt is made to consider in this 
cost the expense of proofreading, machinist’s and foreman’s 
time, gas, metal, rent, heat, light, etc., the problem would be 
complex in earnest, and opinions as to the manner of solution 
of such a question would be many and varied. It is one which 
I should be glad to have readers discuss. It would simplify 
the matter greatly, and seem perfectly equitable, if there were 
charged against the cost of composition only those items of 
expense which are incurred by it exclusively, namely, machin- 
ist, proofreader, galley-boy, metal and gas, reducing the total 
cost of these down to one week and proportioning this cost 
to the average number of thousands of ems composed. 


others, the following 
issues were received for criticism or comment: 


SpectAL Issues.— Among special! 


Nokomis (Ill.) Progress, 
and well-compiled number, 


Souvenir Supplement.— A nicely illustrated 
which was nearly spoiled by the use of too 
much ink and of a quality not suitable for the work. 

Jounstown (S. C.) News, Industrial Edition.— Aside from the offset, 
the work is very creditable. 

Implement Age (Philadelphia-Chicago), Convention Number.— One 
hundred and forty pages, about three-quarters advertising. That the 
book was the preduct of Ware Brothers Company, Philadelphia, is suffi- 
cient guarantee of its quality. 


A sTocK company has been organized in Salt Lake City, 
with a capital of $50,000, divided into ten thousand shares of 
$5 each, for the purpose of publishing a daily in that city to 
be called the Utah State Journal. The officers of the company 
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are F, J. Cannon, president; W. W. Browning, vice-president, 
and E. A. Littlefield, secretary and treasurer. 

A Memortat Pace.— WlLen Edwin Justin Udell, editor 
and publisher of the Rantoul (Ill.) News, died in April, that 
paper published a memorial page, reproduced herewith, that 
was unique. Instead of crudely turned column rules, there is 
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more than seventy-eight thousand sheets up into sets, but as 
soon as completed they were sent to the two hundred con- 
testants whose ads. were first entered. It seems almost incred- 
ible that this little ad. could be set in three hundred and eighty 
different ways, no two alike, but such is the case, and it is 
hoped that the selections will all be made in time for a full 
presentation of the result, including the winning 
ads., in the January number. 





THE RANTOUL WEEKLY NEWS 


Priz—E Contests.— There is a general revival 
all over the country of the prize contest idea for 





VOLUME XIV RANTOUL, ILLINOIS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1903.-EIGHT PAGES 


NUMBER 20 


increasing circulation, and the interest taken by 





Edwin Justin Udell 


Early Settier and Roving Husband and Schoot Ceacher 
Fate Chis Life 


Edwin Justin Udell 


Celegraph Operator 
Budlic Servant, Editor, Host 


His Public Lite 


the public is even greater than ever. A number 
of years ago, when the postal authorities ruled 
against the lottery, there was a decided drop in 
the popularity of prize contests, as nearly every 
scheme included as its main attraction an ele- 
ment of chance, and with this excluded they all 
seemed very tame. But within the last three or 
four years there have appeared many new contest 





plans that have proved popular, and in many 
instances very beneficial to the newspapers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER would like to learn more of 
these contests, particularly of the results ob- 
tained. Every publisher who contributes of his 
experience, by sending to this paper a detailed 
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description of the plan and results of any contest 
he has conducted, will confer a benefit upon fel- 
low publishers, and in return will no doubt 
secure valuable suggestions for something new 
that may be used in his own field. The Bristol 
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(Va.-Tenn.) Herald is conducting a two-months’ 
contest that promises to be most successful. The 

















Herald is a new daily, and in order to hasten its 
introduction into the homes ofits vicinity, offers 














four valuable prizes as Christmas presents to the 
four persons who first send in lists of one hun- 





dred subscribers, each of whom must be paid in 
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advance for one year. The prizes are a $500 
piano, $300 bedroom set, $150 diamond ring and 
$75 rifle. To the next five persons will be given 
ten per cent of all money collected. John Wood, 
the business manager, writes as follows: ‘“ The 
subscription scheme we believe to be something 
a little different from anything we have ever 
seen. We are gratified to note that, although it 
has been out but one day at this writing, great 
interest is being taken, and already numbers are 








A MEMORIAL PAGE, 


a carefully mitered border, which in the original was six-point, 
while an eighteen-point rule enclosed the pictures. The whole 
arrangement of rules and matter is very artistic. 


Tue Petit Journal, of Paris, claims a daily circulation of 
one million copies. The paper having the smallest circulation 
is the Imperial Review, published for the sole benefit of the 
Emperor of Austria, which consists of only three copies. 


Ap. CriticismM.— No exceptionally good ads. were received 
this month. “ Ferguson’s Printers,” Richmond, Virginia, and 
C. E. Hoffman, Wooster, Ohio, submitted some neat arrange- 
ments, but none was sufficiently distinctive to warrant repro- 
duction. 


Contest No. 14.— Ad.-setting Contest No. 14 was the great- 
est THE INLAND PRINTER has ever conducted. Three hundred 
and eighty specimens were submitted by nearly three hundred 
contestants, and as a result of this great excess over expecta- 
tions many compositors will be disappointed in not receiving 
complete sets of the ads. Two hundred slips of each ad. 
entered were received, and it took several days to make the 





working. Aside from the returns we expect for 
the circulation department, the scheme will show 
us just how much our paper is read and to what 
extent an advertisement is noticed. Right now, when we are 
just starting (we are only two months old), this information 
will be worth much to us. Our opinion is that we would have 
to spend probably as much as these premiums are costing if we 
worked the circulation up to the point to which we hope the 
scheme will bring it, and also that it is worth more to us to 
spend it in a lump and get the benefits of the increase in circu- 
lation before Christmas, when it will be most valuable to us in 
an advertising way.” It is hoped Mr. Wood will write later 
and give full particulars of the success of his undertaking. 


Criticisms.— Many papers sent for criticism fail to reach 
the editor of this department, particularly those forwarded 
through the Chicago office, as these must be remailed. Direc- 
tions given under the heading of this department should be 
followed. Several letters are before me this month stating 
that papers have been sent, but the publications referred to have 
not arrived. Suggestions for the improvement of those 
received follow: 


Atpert C. Hammonp, Wessington Springs (S. D.) True Republican. 
—More reading matter should appear on first page, and this could be 


























accomplished by printing both sides of your supplement when so badly 
crowded with advertising. 
ReEpORT (Ohio) Press.— First page would be improved by larger 
OAKFIELD (Wis.) Eagle A lack of ink and impression are the only 
fects. 


CASSVILLE Democrat.— More even color and impression are 


(Mo.) 


led. 
\menraA (N. Y.) Times.— Grade items of correspondence and run 


r dry. 
BuRLINGTON (Kan.) Jeffersonian.— Better presswork and larger heads 
» necded. 
Austin & Bates, Oneida (N. Y.) Trades Journal. A very neat 
little monthly. 


Artica (Ind.) Ledger.— Everything is neat and attractive, a par- 
ticularly strong feature being the ad. display. 

Hat E. Srone, Sydney, Australia— Your booklets are unique con- 
ceptions and are creditable from an editorial standpoint. 

Tarrytown (N. Y.) News.— Uneven color on first and last pages, 
department heads would look better with line of ornaments omitted and 
““The Past Week’s News” should be top of column. 

James A. Evoy, manager of the Kemptville (Ont.) Tele- 
gram, writes: “Will you kindly print in the next issue of 
your valuable journal an advertising rate card for a weekly 
paper of one thousand circulation, based on $50 per column 
per year?” Answer.—The price you name for one column 
one year is extremely low, but I will give a card in accord- 
ance therewith which is accurately graded from 25 cents for 
the first inch up to the yearly contract: 





| 
1wk. | 2wks.| 1 mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | I yr. 


EIEN «os cccecccseccccessl $19s |S. 1S ge Stee [lew |S S75 
ORES og we ccnee a wara ands .40 -70 1.30 | 3.20 5-75 | 9.85 
4 = -70 1.30 2.20 | 5.75 | 9.85 16.10 
6 1.00 1.80 3.00 | 7.85 12.95 21.70 
8 1.30 2.20 3.80 | 9.85 | 16.10 27.00 
tee, Es soc sa oweucdaenes 1.60 2.60 4.60 | 11.40 | 19.10 32.00 
ae 1.80 3.00 5.40 | 12.95 | 21.70 36.00 
os * 2.60 4.60 8.00 19.10 | 32.00 50.00 








You do not give the length of column, so I have used twenty 
inches, which is between a six and seven column page, and the 
figures would not be far out of proportion for either. 





COVER - PAPERS. 


The paper industry has made great progress in compar- 
atively few years. Nearly all grades of paper have been 
improved and made better adapted for the uses to which they 
are put. In none of the grades, however, has there been any 
more progress than in that of cover-papers, and in some of 
them there has not been nearly as much. Formerly a cover- 
paper was somewhat bulkier than ordinary grades, and was 
made in a few colors. Now it is a totally different thing. It 
is run in a vast variety of finishes and textures and colors, 
and the papermaker works hand and glove with the printer and 
designer and publisher to produce the best results. More than 
that, the papermaker has been forced to become the teacher. 
He has studied how his product can best serve its purpose, and 
the results of that study he places before his customers. He 
issues catalogues showing actual work done on his papers, 
sparing neither time nor money in his effort to make a cover- 
paper in reality a thing of beauty. The cover-paper manufac- 
turer is a distinct success. He has put brains in his branch of 
the business, and he is being encouraged by substantial results. 
— Paper Trade Journal. . 





WAGES OF GERMAN BOOKBINDERS AND 
TYPEFOUNDERS. 


The scale of wages for journeymen bookbinders, which 
expired on August 31, has been renewed again for three years. 
The typefounders of Stuttgart, following their fellow workmen 
of Frankfort-on-Main, have petitioned their employers for and 
obtained an eight-hour day. The minimum weekly wage is 
now fixed at about $3.60. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

_ BiceLrow’s Hanpsook or Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENnGLisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocRaPHic StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtuHoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue Versarist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEsT-POCKET MANUAL oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PeERLESS WEBSTER Dicrionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTion.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. oth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WitTHOUT A MastEeR.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% 
by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art or Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. ‘Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Pronoun.— J. W. C. also wants our opinion on another 
matter: “Please give us some information about the word 
‘you.’ It is said to be either singular or plural. When we 
speak to one person we say, ‘ Your are the man.’ Why do we 
not say, ‘You is the man,’ or ‘ You am the man,’ or ‘ You be 
the man.’ A verb should agree with its subject in number.” 
Answer.—In this instance the verb agrees with its subject in 
number, because the pronoun is plural and the verb agrees 
with it. We are not told by the correspondent who it was that 
said “ you” was singular, but the one who said it did not say 
what was true. It is always plural, even when addressed to 
one person. J. W. C. it was who wrote a criticism of THE 
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INLAND PRINTER’s proofreading, noting a few petty typo- 
graphical errors. He gives us evidence that there are others 
who can slip a little, in writing “ your” instead of “ you,” and 
in ending a question with a period. 

An ApprevIATION.— J. W. C., Washington, D. C., sends 
this: “Usage decrees that ‘northwest’ shall be one word 
when used to designate one section of a city. A prominent 
daily newspaper follows usage and abbreviates the word ‘ Nw.’ 
Objection is entered against this form of abbreviation; but it 
is not a more consistent abbreviation than ‘ No.’ for number.” 


Answer.— It is to be presumed that the last clause was meant 
to be a question, “Is it not,” etc. No, it is not more consist- 


ent than the other one mentioned, because the latter is an 


EES 
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have a genius for conjectural emendation when an author 
writes a difficult hand. He may carry emendation too far, as 
in the case of the French author who wrote that, if any one 
would know Love, il faut sortir de soi. The proofreader, 
seeing no sense in this, altered it to ‘if any one would know 
Love, il faut sortir le soir,’ ‘he must go out in the evening,’ 
which is very true, but not what the philosophic author meant 
to say. Perhaps a proofreader corrected, in a geographical 
work, ‘a plain covered with erratic blocks’ into ‘a plain coy- 
ered with errotic blacks.’ Blocks are not erratic, he doubt- 
less argued, but negroes are amorous. This was a brilliant 
emendation, better than the German editor’s emendation of 
“He smote the sledded Polack on the ice’ into ‘He smote 





A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 


actual contraction, being the first and the last letter of the 
Latin word “numero.” Each letter in the abbreviation under 
question stands for what is primarily a word itself, and what 
is a distinct element even in the compound word, and thus 
each letter is a distinct abbreviation. The “ Nw.” form would 
be well enough if conventionally adopted, but it never has 
been a conventional form. It is a mere oddity. “ Northwest ” 
is properly one word in any use, but “N. W.” is its abbre- 
viation. 

WHERE Is THE PROOFREADER? — This is Andrew Lang’s 
question, asked in the London Morning Post, in connection 
* Perhaps proofreaders have become 
scarce owing to the progress of society. The proofreader 
must be a man who can read, write, and spell. He must know 
a thing or two, must remember stock quotations from Brown- 
ing and familiar things in Thackeray, must be aware that 


Hazlitt did not spell his name with an ‘e.’ Moreover, he must 


with which he says: 


his leaded poleaxe on the ice.’ But Brilliance is not every- 
thing, and I trust that I have given examples of sane and 
conservative conjectural emendation in reading ‘risen’ for 
for ‘have,’ in the obscure passage cited 
[He refers here and below to 
3ut a proofreader 


“men, and ‘leave’ 
from a literary contemporary. 
errors mentioned earlier in this article. ] 
with all those accomplishments, a proofreader who can hazard 
a plausible theory of what the phrases of Lady X. really mean, 
is a man who may soar to being a writer off his own bat, or 
who can teach English literature in University Extension lec- 
tures. Such a man, knowing his own value, deserts, I pre- 
sume, the thankless drudgery of correcting proofs for more 
lucrative and agreeable employments. But we miss him sorely 
from his accustomed place.” 

“None” Acarn.— P. B. S., Astoria, Oregon, writes: “In 
your October number appears a letter from a Washington 
friend with reference to the incorrect use to which the word 







































































‘none’ is put. Your friend insists that ‘none’ has three 
meanings, as follows: (1) ‘None—not one;’? (2) ‘none— 
not any,’ and (3) ‘none—no persons or things.’ ‘None’ 
has no such meaning as the third given it by your Washington 

aud. The word means ‘not one,’ or ‘no one,’ and is at all 

‘5 singular. Instead of meaning ‘no persons or things,’ it 

ans ‘no person or thing.’ Abbreviation does not alter the 

imber’ of a word or words. If it did, we might indis- 

:ninately use the words ‘don’t’ and ‘doesn’t.’ Your corre- 

» ndent goes on to say that ‘none’ must be invested with the 

properties of a pronoun instead of an adjective to make it 
plural, and quotes in support of his statement: ‘None have 
survived’— i. e. ‘no machine. Why not ‘none has sur- 
vived’—‘no machine’ ? Should the word be written ‘n’one,’ 
or ‘no’ne,’ as would technically be correct, there would doubt- 
less be much less effort on the part of writers to pervert it to 
plural usage.” Anszwer.— Possibly this is a case in which dif- 
ference of opinion and of use can never be entirely eradi- 
cated. It does not seem absolutely certain that there is any 
pressing need of its eradication. One of these correspondents 
says that distinctions should be made in the use of the word 
in dispute, and the other says that it is always singular. Of 
the two, the latter would be the more reasonable had he but 
said “should be” instead of “is.” Making the distinctions 
that are noted would be an intolerable bother, without recom- 
pense in added perspicuity, since no obscurity is possible in 
either construction. It is not true that “none” is always sin- 
gular, although it might well enough be so if all people were 
agreed on making it so. 

The department editor is quite willing to let any one write 
or say “none of the machines are” or “none of the machines 
is,” and will never take the trouble to tell the writer or speaker 
of either expression that it is wrong. Either is satisfactory 
enough to pass without criticism. 

On the same day when this letter was received, saying, 
“*None’ is always singular,” the editor was turning the 
leaves of Meixlejohn’s “English Grammar,’ and found 
therein, “‘ None’ is always plural.” Evidently, the gramma- 
rian had a different idea from that of our correspondent. He 
did not, however, state real fact, although he came nearer to 
fact than the other writer did. 

Absolute fact is that some writers and speakers prefer to 
treat the word as singular, and some use it as plural. There 
is no better reason for objecting to “none are” than there 
would be for objecting to analogous uses of other similar 
words, which never seems to be done. For instance, “ We 
have no apples.” “ Are there any apples?” “There are 
none.” Should this answer be “ There is none?” It should 
not. Therefore “none” is not always singular. Enough has 
been said, though, about what should be. Here is a slight 
record of what has been, is, and will be: 

First, the record as given in the dictionaries is that the 
word means no persons or things, as well as no person or 
thing, and every one of them says that it is frequently used in 
the plural. The men in authority in the making of our dic- 
tionaries are all accomplished grammarians, and none of them 
are lacking in ability to determine such a question. But truly 
it is not in their province to determine in such a case any- 
thing but what is or is not established in the language. 

The men who made the Authorized Version of the Bible 
knew about as well as any persons how to use the English 
language, and they used “none” in the plural frequently — 
in fact, so often that it is not worth while to quote. Anybody 
may find instances very easily. 

The Rev. Hugh Blair was a noted rhetorician who used 
the word in the plural. 

Alfred Ayres is right when he says that “none” is “ Com- 
monly treated as a plural: as, ‘None of them were taller than 
I.’ Though ‘none’ is a contraction of ‘not one,’ to construe 
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‘none,’ in a sentence like this, as a singular, would antagonize 
prevailing usage.” 

C. W. Bardeen, in “ Verbal Pitfalls,” says that the question 
is in dispute, meaning that some persons think one way about 
it, and some the other way. 

William B. Hodgson says: “ Etymologically singular. 
‘None but the brave deserves the fair, wrote Dryden, but 
oftenest perhaps the line is quoted, ‘ None but the brave deserve 
the fair;’ and ‘None are so blind as those that won’t see’ is 
certainly the current version of the proverb.” 

Thousands of instances of plural use could undoubtedly be 
gathered from the best writings of the best writers, but we 
seem to have evidence enough. What the best writers use is 
good enough for any one but those whom Dr. Harry Thurston 
Peck recently lashed in the “ Bookman” under the title “ Word 
Snobbishness.” The department editor does not desire to 
rank with the snobs. 





MOST NORTHERLY NEWSPAPER. 
The Council City News is the most northerly newspaper 
printed, issued weekly by the Council City Publishing Com- 
pany, Council City, Neukluk river, Alaska. J. J. Underhill is 


the editor and manager. When, about four years ago, Mr. 





OFFICE OF COUNCIL CITY (ALASKA) NEWS. 


Underhill first went to Alaska as a job printer, he started out 
with the determination to succeed, although he had the 
usual difficulties to face, at that time plentiful in Alaska, he 
lost no time in making good every opportunity. His printing- 
presses and all his belongings went along with him in a wagon, 
and when he arrived there he was ready for business. Acting 
as his own editor, manager, reporter, typesetter, devil and 
delivery-boy combined, he succeeded in getting the first issue 
of his paper out the same week he arrived. 

Supplies were difficult to get and also very expensive, but 
there was a sufficient demand to overcome these obstacles. 
Between times he was putting up his log shanty, and he was 
soon comfortably located in his winter quarters. Although the 
size of the paper is diminutive, yet it is up-to-date and has a 
good paying circulation, notwithstanding the fact that it sells 
at 25 cents a copy. Naturally, it deals with a class of matter 
in harmony with its surroundings, and interspersed with 
plenty of humor and wit.— New York JVorld. 





BEHIND IN HIS WORK. 


“So you are behind in your literary work?” 
“Yes! To tell the truth, I’m two novels now behind my 
advertising man.”— Snapshots. 
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Contributions to this department are requested from. sub- 
scribers, at home and abroad. Appropriate photographs and 
drawings, with descriptive matter, are also solicited. Address, 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


RECENT statistics have shown that Germany heads the list 
as a reading nation, and Russia is falling to zero. In 1893, 
23,607 books were published in Germany, as compared with 


purposes, but also known as “ panel para periodicos,” is dutiable 
at $2.50 per 100 kilograms, gross weight. Printed or headed 
envelopes are classified, under paragraph 156, as printed matter, 
which makes them dutiable at 10 cents per kilogram, to which 
is to be added a surtax of 30 per cent, for making up. Paper 
straws are classified under paragraph 161 of the tariff at $4.60 
per 100 kilograms, with a surtax of 30 per cent for making 
up. Cellulose manila paper has been changed from paragraph 
153 at $2.50 to paragraph 161 at $4.60 per 100 kilograms. 


PRINTING IN RUSSIA. 


A correspondent of the Courrier du Livre, writing from St. 
Petersburg, says that there are about rio letterpress printing 
establishments in that city, 124 ordinary lithograph, and about 
a score of chromolithograph, as well as eleven houses which 
do photogravure and other similar work. Apart 
from the Russian ones, about a dozen journals 
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AN AGRICULTURAL DILLETANTE, 


8,082 in Russia. In regard to newspapers, the inhabitants of 
the United States are catered to by 22,000 journals, while 
Russia, with a population of 130,000,000 has only 800. The 
figures are easily accounted for by the censorship. In Germany 
the actual number of professional writers is estimated at 12,000, 
of which number 400 are poets. In behalf of France the 
assertion is made that she provides the international literature, 
inasmuch as half the copies of French novels printed are 
exported, while two-thirds of her historic and scientific works 
also cross the frontier. 


THE CUBAN TARIFF. 


Under the Cuban tariff laws are to be noted the following 


recent rulings: Common paper, used generally for wrapping 


are printed in the capital, including a Polish one, 
Kraie; two German, the Herald and the Peters- 
burger Zeitung, and two French, the official 
Journal de St. Petersbourg and La Patrie, the 
latter being mainly a literary paper, only started 
at the commencement of this year. The com- 
position of the matter of the German journals 
is in the hands of men who have come from 
the Russo-German frontier, and are thus well 
acquainted with both languages. Only a few 
French compositors are employed in the city. 
Practically all the printing establishments are 
in a deplorable state from a hygienic point of 
view. The cold weather which prevails during 
a great part of the year acts as a check upon 
the ordinary system of ventilation by means of 
opening the windows, which are usually double. 
In a few places, mechanical appliances for intro- 
ducing fresh air into the workrooms are in use, 
but as a rule they are insufficient. Rents being 
very dear, many of the printing-offices are situate 
below the ground level, where the compositors 
have constantly to work by gaslight in a foul 
atmosphere. The foreign printer who gets work 
in Russia is generally pretty well paid, better, 
in fact, than the native compositor, whose work 
is frequently mechanical and devoid of taste. So 
far as the machine-minders are concerned, the 
Germans are in a majority, particularly in places 
where fine work from process blocks is done, a 
class of printing not much understood by the 
Russians themselves. The usual day’s work 
consists of nine or ten hours, half-an-hour being 
commonly allowed for lunch, and an hour and a 
half for dinner. The inevitable tea urn, with- 
out which no Russian seems able to live, makes 
its appearance once or twice a day in addition. 

Good printers’ ink would command a con- 
siderable market in Russia, as printing-offices are 
numerous, says Mr. Consul-General J. Michell, 

in his report for the past year. _ 

According to the Russian customs returns, Germany exports 
into Russia a quantity of articles immeasurably greater than 
we do, and of a class in which we could to a great extent 
compete in that country were greater attention shown to the 
requirements of the Russian market by our manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PAPER FOR AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. D. H. Ross, the Canadian Commercial Agent in Aus- 
tralia, reports that a contract totaling over $90,000 per annum 
was recently made by the proprietors of a leading Melbourne 
daily, with a representative of a large United States paper 
company. The amount in question involves scarcely half of 
the paper required by this newspaper alone. 
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Scotch Roman is one of the handsomest faces 
ever cut. It possesses certain qualities that make The letters are somewhat closely fitted It is a fairly lean letter though a 
it superior in legibility and beauty, line for line yet they are read singly and in groups with eh aimee te x ele F 
and page for page to very many of the faces cast. utmost ease. Due regard was also given rst glance it appears otherwise. or 






these and ideal other reasons it is an 
face for book and job work. 





There is a strength about it, a virility, a square Pee <- ; ‘e 
shouldered and upright tenseness and terseness to thic kness of serif, and being thickened 
very pleasing to the eye. the type will wear well. 
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TREATMENT OF MACHINERY BELTS. 


To prevent a belt slipping, it can be lubricated with the 
following compound: Melt and mix ten pounds of castor oil 
with one pound of tallow. This mixture not only gives 
increased adhesion between belts and pulleys, but it also acts 
as a softener to the leather, rendering it flexible and at the 
same time does not cause any tendency of the fiber to decay. 
A lubricant for wide belts is prepared by heating at a mod- 
erate heat fifty pounds of linseed oil, twenty-four pounds 
ordinary turpentine, and then gradually adding with constant 
stirring twenty-three pounds rosin (in fine powder) and one 
pound colcothar. Mix well and then allow the compound to 
cool before use. 

A lubricant for well-worn belts is prepared as follows: Cut 
up five pounds of india rubber and melt it with five pounds of 
oil of turpentine at a gentle heat; then stir in four pounds of 
rosin in powder, and when that has melted add four pounds of 
ceresine (yellow wax), and stir the mixture until the wax has 
melted. While the compound is still warm add to it fifteen 
pounds of fish oil and five pounds of tallow, and stir until it 
congeals. This lubricant is applied to both sides of the belt, 
either warming the belt or else using the compound hot, and 
when the belts are in use, frequently apply it to the inner side 
of the belt. 

To prevent belts slipping, the following expedient may be 
resorted to: Apply powdered whiting to the inner side of the 
belt, sprinkling it on lightly; this can be readily wiped off at 
any time if necessary. Powdered rosin is often used instead, 
but rosin is bad for the belt, as it soon dries and, moreover, 
causes the belt to crack, and is difficult to get out of the 
leather at any time. Beeswax rubbed on the belt may be used 
as a temporary remedy in urgent cases, but one of the best 
remedies to prevent a belt from slipping is to fasten a piece of 
flat rubber round the pulley or else have the pulley lagged with 
leather. 

To preserve leather belts, lard qil, neatsfoot oil, vaseline or 
castor oil may be used. All these are of a non-drying nature, 
and therefore do not gum. To clean dirty, greasy belts, wipe 
well and scrape off all excess of oil or grease and gummy mat- 
ter, and then wipe the inside of the belt with a little naphtha 
or gasoline applied on a cloth. This will remove a lot of the 
greasy lubricating matter that has been used and make the belt 
look like new again. The grain side is the proper side of belts 
to run to the pulley, as this side does not stretch so readily as 
the flesh side and withstands abrasion better, because the grain 
side has a better grip on the pulley. Chrome tanned belting 
leather, owing to the chemical action that such leather has 
undergone in the process of manufacture, does not take kindly 
to every kind of lubricant. Vaseline or solid paraffin dissolved 
in petroleum are the best substances to use with chrome tanned 
belts. Small belts are often run flesh side to the pulleys, and 
to cause them to adhere beeswax or rosin is applied to the belt, 
but, for the reason stated above, such method of using and 
lubricating belts should not be followed. 

The splicing and joining of belts is one which is of impor- 
tance if the belt is to run without sagging too much. If the 
belt is one that is spliced or joined by a cement, it is not every 
kind of cement that will make a fine adherent joint. This is so 
because of the grease or other oleaginous matter that is in the 
leather belt to keep it soft and flexible. To perfectly cement 
the leather, the ends to be joined should be shaved off to a thin 
edge so as to accurately fit each other, and if the leather fiber 
shows any greasy exudation the surface to be cemented should 
be wiped with a cloth dipped in benzine, and allowed to dry 
before applying the cement. The benzine as it evaporates will 
extract all grease. It is not an easy matter to obtain a perfectly 
adherent cement for leather belting. Out of many cements that 
have given satisfaction the two formule given below will be 
found the most serviceable in the majority of cases: 

Ingredients: Best quality gelatin, glycerin, red lead. Soak 
the gelatin in water for five or six hours; then pour off all 
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unabsorbed water and melt the swollen gelatin in a glue-pot 
or else a water bath, without adding any more water; sepa- 
rately rub up to a paste five parts of red lead with one part 
of pure glycerin, and add this mixture to the melted gelatin 
in the proportion of ten to fifteen per cent of the weight of the 
gelatin solution; then raise the temperature of the gelatin 
until it boils and allow it to boil for ten to fifteen minutes, 
when the compound is ready for use as a cement. 

To apply it, roughen the surface to be joined by means of 
a rough file; do not use sandpaper or emery cloth, as they clog 
up the fiber of the leather and prevent the perfect adhesion of 
the cement; then lay the cement on both surfaces smoothly 
with a brush or flat-bladed knife, such as a glazier’s putty knife, 
laying the two cemented surfaces together, and apply pressure 
until the cement has dried. Owing to the affinity. cf glycerin 
for oils and fats, this cement can be used on leather that is 
impregnated with grease. 

But on belts that are not greasy use the following cement 
materials: Best white glue, gelatin, Demerara sugar, shellac, 
liquid ammonia. Soak one pound of best white cabinet- 
makers’ glue in three pounds of cold water for ten hours, and 
one-half pound of best gelatin in one pound of water for five 
hours; then put the softened glue and gelatin together in a 
glue-pot, together with any unabsorbed water, and melt it by 
gentle heating. Separately boil up one pint of water, and, 
while boiling hot, stir in one-third fluid ounce of liquid ammo- 
nia, and immediately add one ounce of orange shellac and boil 
the mixture; when the shellac has dissolved, put the fluid 
into a bottle for use as required. It forms a drier to the glue, 
and causes greater contraction of the glue as it dries. When 
the heated glue is boiling hot, add one-half to one fluid ounce 
of the above shellac solution per pound of melted glue, and 
after stirring a few minutes put in some Demerara sugar in the 
proportion of two to three ounces per pound of glue solution; 
stir well and allow to cool for fifteen to twenty minutes, when 
the cement will be ready for use. 

To apply the cement, have the surface to be joined clean, 
slightly rough and free from grease or oil; warm the surfaces 
to be joined by passing a hot iron over them, and before the 
leather cools lay on the cement with a brush, using it as hot 
as possible on one surface to be joined; then lay the other 
surface (not cemented) over the cemented end, and apply hot 
pressure until the cement has dried. Hot pressure is best to 
employ, because the cement contracts very considerably under 
heat and becomes as tough and insoluble as india-rubber— 
British Printer. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTE. 


Village Parson (entering country editor’s office) — You 
promised to publish that sermon I sent you on Monday, but 
I do not find it in the latest issue of your paper. 

Editor —I sent it up. It surely went in. What was the 
name of it? 

Parson —“ Feed my lambs.” 

Editor (after searching through the paper) — Ah — yes — 
um—here it is. You see, we’ve got a new foreman and he 
put it under the head of “ Agricultural Notes,” as “Hints on 
the Care of Sheep.” 


HIS FINAL AUTHORITY. 


I have been a reader and an admirer of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER from Volume IV, and my admiration of it increases 
with every issue. I have seen publications, devoted to the art 
we love, started, rise and fall, but not one, even of the so-called 
“high art” publications, has ever succeeded in winning me 
from my first love, the grand old INLAND Printer. I take 


half a dozen or so printers’ publications, some from foreign 
countries, but THE INLAND is my final authority on ali ques- 
tions that come up in the “trade.”—J. E. C., Metropolis, 
Illinois. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 


ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


THE PREPARING OF COPY, 


It has often been said that the composing-room of a print- 
ing-office is the “sink-hole” of the establishment, and that all 
money invested in it is profitless, and that the pressroom and 
foundry (if there is one connected therewith) have to help 
carry the expense and share their profits to keep the former 
in running order and up-to-date. 

The reasons for this are various, and a great many of them 
may be. obviated if the same care is exercised in the prelimi- 
naries of the work, as is done in the case of both foundry and 
pressroom. For instance, a foundry will not accept forms or 
cuts from the composing-room unless they are perfectly square, 
locked-up properly, planed down as they should be, cuts leveled 
to the height of type, bad letters removed —in fact everything 
done to “help” them do their work so as to meet the require- 
ments of the pressroom and insure a perfect plate for press. 
For it is a fact that the time limit in pressrooms has been so 
cut down to a minimum that everything that tends to delay 
has been eliminated. It must be right. It must measure up 
to all the requirements, in all respects, or it is rejected. 

Is it so in composing-room? Do you get copy in perfect 
condition? Can any first-class office depend on following it 
exactly, and keep a uniformity of style in spelling, punctuation, 
and the use of figures and capitals? How often all the editing, 
or a greater part of it, is done in the proofroom after the com- 
positor has put it in type? And how many compositors have 
to “stand in the rack” and lose time (and consequently 
money) in correcting, so as to make a uniformity of style and 
punctuation? And how often, when they are disputed, does 
the office itself have to correct such matter, and that at a 
considerable expense? 

Authors and editors are very careless in these matters, and 
you can not make them fill the bill on the minutiz of style and 
diction, which means so much in a well-printed book, and if 
not done, are such an offense to a well-informed reader. In 
fact, all these technical points have to be attended to, and it 
all accrues to the detriment of the profits in composition. 

Now, to make such work profitable is to start at the begin- 
ning and have reformation, and the sooner employers make up 
their minds to this fact the better. Why not be as particular 
as foundry and pressroom, and insist on having copy in as 
good shape for the compositors as the molder wants his forms 
for molding and the pressman for printing? Is this asking too 
much? If good copy can not be insisted upon from the author 
or publisher, it would pay the office to have some competent 
person in the office, who knows the style, prepare it so that 
either the operator on the machine or the hand compositor 
can literally follow copy. Then keep the proofreader’s “hands 
off,” only to correct real typographical errors, and the publish- 
ers from meddling with it, and if they do, let them pay for it. 
This is the whole thing in a nutshell, and when this is done, 
and not until then, will this constant “jarring” and “ kicking” 
about expenses in the composing-room be obliterated. 

In preparing copy four principles should be adhered to by 
the person so employed: First, see that quotations in matter 
are properly marked; second, every figure that is to be spelled 
out according to the rules of the office should be ringed, so 
that the compositor will know positively when to do so, and 
avoid undue wrangling between him and the reader; third, 
delete all unnecessary markings on copy, such as a too profuse 
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use of italics, small-caps, etc., unless insisted upon by publish- 
er’s express orders; and fourthly, make some rule in regard 
to the use of capitals that will be clear to the compositor, and 
adopt some system of marking that will leave no doubt as to 
what is wanted. 

This does not fully cover all the necessities of the case, 
but enough is here stated to set us to thinking, and perhaps 
call for other opinions. W. G. B. 


THE PROPER PLACING OF THE JOB PRESS. 


From observation and experience, the writer has come to 
believe that the rearrangement of the equipment of many 
printing-offices would result in considerable gain in space, 
convenience and time. Those who have this in charge do not, 
apparently, give the matter much thought, or do not appreciate 
the advantage of conveniently placed material. 

Take, for example, the placing of job presses. The writer 
has known many instances where valuable space was lost by 
the improper location of the jobber, where the front of the 
press was toward the window. Placed in this position, the 
light falls directly on the ink disk, where it is least needed, 
while the platen is shadowed by the operator. Now, if the 
same press be turned completely around and placed with the 
back to the window, there will be a saving of all the space 
previously required to reach the front of the press, the presses 
can be placed side by side, and the light will fall directly on 
the platen, where it is needed, without being obscured by the 


workman. Joun R. BertscH. 


KEEPING SPECIAL SORTS. 


Every composing-room will, from time to time, be called 
upon for work requiring an excess of sorts of some particular 
font, and the lapse of time between the successive using of 
these particular types is so great that their very existence is 
sometimes forgotten. In most printing-offices these special 
sorts are stowed away in the top boxes of the case, if of job 
fonts and room can be found, or they are put in a box (any 
old box that comes handy) and stowed away on a shelf. Even 
in the offices having modern sort drawers, these seldom used 
special job sorts are not always to be found at a moment’s 
notice. An easy remedy for this is a card index of all special 
sorts, rules, borders, ornaments and things not often used, with 
a record of the amount of each, and the date of their last use 
and condition at that time. To be sure that they are in place 
when wanted, such sorts, etc., should be kept in a special closet 
or cabinet, which should be kept locked and the key kept by 
the foreman or distributer, and no one allowed to get at them 
without the foreman’s order.— Progressive Printer. 


MORE ABOUT GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


“A place for everything, and everything in its place,” is 
the motto of the “general dis.” man of the University of 
Chicago Press. 

I have read considerable lately about the position of the 
general distributer, but I do not think the above motto is 
carried and followed so closely in any other office as it is in 
the one mentioned above, at least not to my knowledge. I 
have never seen everything so compact and handy to the job 
compositor. 

Some eight or nine months ago the superintendent placed 
a man in charge of the general distribution. He received per- 
mission to have things as he thought best for the job compos- 
itor. From that time to the present he has added improvement 
upon improvement, until to-day the job-man, ad.-man, or table- 
man can find anything he may need almost at his finger-ends. 

He has gathered together all the job type in the office and 
placed it in the lightest part of the building. He has arranged 
the frames and cabinets into almost a perfect square. In the 
center of this square is the dead-stone and the miscellaneous 
table. The miscellaneous table is the handiest and greatest 


labor-saving piece of furniture I have ever seen in a printing- 
office. 


The dimensions of this table are: Eight feet long, four 
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feet wide and four feet high. At one end of the table is the 
lead and rule cutter, at one corner, and the shaving machine 
at the other corner. Between the two he has placed holders 
for sticks, emery paper and the end of a file. All these articles 
are fastened to the table with the exception of the piece of file; 
this he has imbedded into the wood almost on a level with the 
surface. Immediately behind these articles, and within easy 
reach of the workman, are sort boxes of every description 
necessary to the printer, such as bastard leads, rules, slugs, 
quads, spaces, leaders, etc. At the other end of the table is a 
vise and a larger piece of emery paper for the cleaning of 
rules, sticks, etc. On one of the side pieces can be found hang- 
ing such handy things for the jobber as rasps, pincers, chisels, 
saws, hammers and fine files. He intends having sort boxes 
made for the table, dimensions 10 by 12 by 1, for 1, 1¥%, 2, 
2%, 3, 3% and 4-em pica leads. Summing it all up, I think 
the miscellaneous table should be installed in every first-class 
office, in handy reach of the workman. 

Different faces and styles of type are all kept together; for 
instance, a workman can go to the Caslon old-style cabinet 
and set up any size desired from eight to thirty-six point, 
italic, small caps, or upper and lower, the small caps and italics 
being in separate cases. The body-type is always up and ready 
for use, being on top of the frames, and starts, from right to 
left to the square with six-point and ending with eighteen- 
point, every size body-type coming between these two. No one 
is allowed to cover up any of these cases at any time in any 
way whatsoever. This rule is strictly adhered to, and is a good 
one. 

Rule cases of all kinds are kept together alongside of the 
lead and slug racks, and within easy reach of the table. He 
has erected small boxes at the sides of rule cases for the 
corner-pieces. His frame is within easy reach of the dead- 
stone, below which he has between fifty and sixty slides con- 
taining live jobs. He also has a rack containing what he calls 
“ chasers,” on which the jobber, after taking a proof of the job, 
can place the same, so he may more easily follow it to the 
press. 

All type is distributed dry. There is more than one advan- 
tage in this. If a jobber happens to need the particular case 
in which he is distributing, he may take it at once, and find the 
type dry and easy to handle. Then, again, if the line is spaced 
with hair or copper spaces all that is necessary is to rap it 
gently. If the type is wet, as every one knows, it is not an 
easy task to separate such spaces. Siuc THREE. 


FOLLOWING COPY. 


A matter in composing-room economics the expediency of 
which is open to controversy is the rule in many newspaper 
offices that directs the Linotype operator to edit the copy, the 
bulk of which is hastily written and even more carelessly pre- 
pared. It can not be shown that much of the copy does not 
need revision, and it is equally true that a few —an infinitesi- 
mal percentage — of the operators are competent to make all 
necessary alterations, but this class is so small in number that 
they can not be considered. We have to do with the great 
army of incompetents, the men of varying degrees of unfitness 
for such work, among them that dangerous class made up of 
those aggressive fellows who think they know, and who do not 
balk at “improving” anybody’s copy. It is pertinent to ask if 
anything is gained by the enforcement of such a rule as that 
referred to. It has been claimed that much time is saved in 
setting the matter right in the first instance. This is a con- 
tention that none may deny. But is it always set right —are 
the changes made by the operator the right ones in even a 
bare majority of cases? Any competent man who has had 
proofroom experience will answer this question in the negative. 

It is necessary, to look into this matter intelligently, to 
ascertain under what conditions a paper is published — whether 
the publisher is careless as to the expenditure of his money. 
If a paper be run on the “wide-open” principle, any rule or no 
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rule may be applied, because the lavish outlay of money will 
accomplish the desired result. In the case of the composing- 
room that is expected to be administered economically “ small 
matters” like this must be looked after. Every unnecessary 
line set represents a double loss—of time and of money — 
and the amount of labor thus wasted in the course of a night’s 
work on the average paper is considerable. 

It would be far better to issue a sweeping rule to follow 
copy than to have an operator, whose knowledge of rhetoric 
has been gained by the absorption process, tamper with sen- 
tences perfectly written, which later on have to be readjusted 
by the proofreader and reset. The writer has seen sentences 
written by Macaulay “improved” by the up-to-date Linotypist. 
If the operator could be induced to confine his changes to 
matters of which he has positive knowledge, his work would 
be valuable; but the making of even such a rule as this would 
lead to trouble, for when can we know that he has such knowl- 
edge? A case in point is the operator who found in his copy 
the word Owego. He knew that Oswego was meant, and so 
set it. The copyholder, when the matter reached him, also 
presumed that Oswego was intended, and the reader, who did 
not see the copy, was victimized by two men who only thought 
they knew. In another case, in an article describing the prop- 
erties of the sulphuret of lead, reference was made to it as 
galena ore. The brainy manipulator was equal to the emer- 
gency. Hemadeit appearas Galena, Ore. But these “ change” 
artists do not confine their activities to geographical or metal- 
lurgical lines. Men who have never opened a rhetoric and 
have barely glanced at a grammar, by this rule are set up as 
judges of collocation and arbiters of diction, and yet, among 
them is a man who did not know that there was such a word 
as immanence. 

The matter would be a fit subject for amusement were it 
not of such great economical importance. 

Let the old custom which required the correction of viola- 
tions of the elementary grammatical rules prevail, and let it 
stop at that. E. B. CRoMWELL. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S PRINTING PLANT. 

The first year the Government occupied a building dis- 
tinctively set apart for the conduct of its printing business 
the operating expenses amounted to something over $500,000. 
The cost of the public printing grew, therefore, in over sixty 
years, from about $10,000 to over $500,000 a year, and has 
grown, in the last forty years, from the $500,000 mark to ten 
times that sum. Some idea of the growth of this institution 
is shown by the fact that when the first Government Printing- 
office was established, sixty thousand square feet of floor 
space was sufficient, whereas at present 377,200 square feet 
is none too much to give all branches of the work ample 
quarters. 

The employes now number nearly four thousand, about 
one-third of whom are women. The entire establishment is 
conducted upon an enormous scale. As to the size and extent 
of the plant, the number of people employed and the material 
consumed, there is no printing-office in the world which 
approaches it in any of these particulars. 

Germany and France are among the large countries which 
do their own printing. England does hers by contract, and 
the officials of the Government Printing-office in Washington 
take great satisfaction in comparing the English government 
stationery, printed on inferior paper and showing inartistic 
workmanship, as evidence that the American way of doing 
is by far the best. Some of England’s colonies, however, do 
their own printing, Canada especially having a printing plant 
of considerable size and modern efficiency. New South Wales 
is another colony which also maintains a government printing- 
office. As stated, however, no public or private institution 
anywhere in the world approaches in size or facilities the one 
in Washington. 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
SEVENTH PAPER. 


HE transition from red to yellow is through the orange 

T colors, which in general are most conveniently obtained 

by mixing these two shades, since in this way we have 

it in our power to produce a redder or yellower tint, exactly 

as desired. There are, however, a few constant preparations of 

orange dyestuffs, both organic and inorganic in origin, the 
latter derived from lead and iron. 

We will mention here the so-called “saturn red,” the best 
kind of orange lead, obtained by calcining pure white lead to 
a pale red heat in an oxidizing flame; this has been spoken of 
when considering red lead. 

By “chrome orange” we understand a variety of lead chro- 
mate, resulting from the fulfilment of certain conditions dur- 
ing the formation of the chrome yellows, compounds of 
chromic acid and lead. We shall return to this later. Chrome 
orange can be produced directly, as a lead color, in the most 
extensive gradations. 

“ Antimony orange,” a very beautiful orange dyestuff, is 
procured by calcining a mixture of “blanc fixe,’ or baryta 
white, sulphid of antimony and powdered charcoal. The 
result is a cohesive mass, which, on being boiled in water, 
gives a yellow solution; the addition of sulphuric acid to this 
causes the precipitation of the orange dyestuff. This can be 
varied in tint by boiling the solution, before precipitation, with 
flowers of sulphur. 

Orange lakes are derived from coal-tar dyestuffs, some 
especially beautiful ones also from dyewoods, such as-a dark 
orange carmine lake from “ Persian berries,” so-called, and a 
lighter one from orlean or annatto, a dyestuff procured from 
the pulp of a fruit native to Cayenne and Guadaloupe. This 


latter vegetable dyestuff is of further interest from the fact 
that it is employed, in a solution of sesame oil, or Provence oil, 


for coloring butter, to give the desired golden tinge which pure 
natural butter usually lacks. Other plant dyestuffs of this 
class are curcuma, orseille, etc. All these dyestuffs, in gen- 
eral, are also used in the manufacture of yellow colors; we 
shall therefore meet them again later. 

Of yellow colors there exist a great number. We will take 
up first those ready existing in nature, among which the vari- 
eties of ocher deserve primary consideration. Ocher and the 
other natural colors related to it in chemical composition, col- 
oring and methods of extraction and preparation, constitute 
the great class of earth colors. Their most essential compo- 
nents are alumina and lime; they are calcareous marls, which 
owe their coloring to mineral admixtures, chiefly compounds 
of iron, manganese, silicic acid, barium, gypsum, etc., also 
occur as components of the earth colors. They are mined 
from both surface and subterranean deposits in Germany, 
principally in the Hartz Mountains and in Thuringia; also in 
Bohemia, France, Italy and England. 

After the earth colors have been freed from any non-color- 
ing admixtures, such as earth or stone, the first step in their 
preparation for the manufactories is a lengthened exposure to 
the open air, particularly in winter — the so-called “ freezing” 
process. Through this exposure, lasting often for years, the 
material becomes more brittle, and so more easily worked by 
the mechanical pulverization processes. In the stamping mills 
it is reduced to coarse fragments, and afterward, in wet grind- 
ing mills, and with edge rollers, a partially fine product is 
obtained. This is now brought into washing tanks, where the 
coarser particles are separated. Those already sufficiently fine, 
remaining suspended in the water, are collected in great 
troughs and separated from the clear water by settling. The 
deposit. is freed from water as much as possible in filter 
presses operated by rarefaction of air, that is, the air is 
sucked out from the space under the material to be filtered. 

* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien for Tue INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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It is then spread. upon boards and dried in drying-rooms or in 
the open air. Once thoroughly dry, it is further pulverized 
and sorted in rolling ball mills, and by grinding and sifting 
machines; in the final process the portion now ready for use 
is separated from that which is not yet quite fine enough by 
means of sieves covered with gauze. 

To change the shade of the earth colors, they are “ burnt” 
slowly, the duration of the heat, not the height of the tempera- 
ture, being the influential factor; again, they are brightened 
by the addition of other colors, such as chrome yellow, or, 
very generally, coal-tar lakes, which are either simply inter- 
mingled or precipitated upon them and fixed. 

The earth colors furnish us with a great number of dyes in 
all shades. For graphic purposes, the red, green and blue 
shades — the first of these have already been mentioned — are 
numerically in the background; but the yellows and browns 
are of the greatest importance to us, and we will consider 
them side by side, for certain earth colors come to us with 
nearly the same chemical composition for both these shades, 
and it is altogether most practical to treat of the compound 
color brown, which does not exist in the spectrum, at the 
same time with yellow, from which it is derived. 

The earth colors of greatest value to us are the ochers. 
Bole and red chalk, with which we are already acquainted, 
belong among them; they derive their coloring from iron 
oxid. The yellow ochers, which come upon the market as 
“ yellow ocher,” “ golden ocher,” “ Chinese yellow,” “ chamois,” 
“satin ocher,” “iemnian earth,” etc, are clays containing 
hydrated ferric oxid. The lighter ochers are for the most part 
less opaque than the darker varieties, and every printer knows 
that the earth colors in general have rather poor printing capa- 
bilities. 

To discover whether chrome yellow is mixed with ocher, 
boil a sample of it with a solution of soda, pour off the clear 
liquid and add acetic acid until it no longer foams on shaking. 
If chrome yellow was present with the ocher, the addition of 
a small quantity of a solution of sugar of lead will cause the 
precipitation of a yellow chromate of lead. The presence of 
pure coal-tar or other organic dyes may be detected by shak- 
ing with warm alcohol, whereupon the latter will become col- 
ored; if lakes are present, their coherence must be broken up, 
before shaking, by the addition of acetic acid, but not to the 
extent of decomposing the dyestuff. 

The “burnt” ochers take a somewhat darker tint, for the 
reason that the hydrated oxid of iron gives off in the heat the 
water it contains, and becomes simply an oxid; in this way 
we get “Chinese brown,” “ mahogany brown,” “ ocher bronze,” 
“Venetian red,” “ Roman ocher,” etc., modifications which vary 
from a reddish color to a dark brown. 

Artificial ochers are also produced by mixing milk of lime 
with a solution of vitriol, or by precipitation of mingled 
solutions of alum, sulphate of zinc, iron, soda, etc. These 
preparations receive their brown color only after lengthened 
exposure to the air, and the shade is also influenced by burn- 
ing. They come upon the market as “ Mars yellow,’ “ Mars 
brown” and “Mars orange,” are remarkably beautiful, per 
manent, and have, on account of their fineness, excellent 
printing capabilities. Since, however, they are, as we can 
understand, considerably more expensive than the natural 
ochers, they are much used in painting, but hardly at all in the 
graphic arts. 

A variety of ocher is “Terra di Siena,” or “Siena earth,” 
named from the Italian town near which it was first found, 
and of the best quality. Its natural form is that of pale yel- 
low, hard crystals. These are burnt, to facilitate pulver- 
ization and darken the shade, and appear then brownish red, 
distinguished from the other varieties of ocher by the fact that 
even in this dark modification it is a remarkably transparent 
color. 

Two very different dyestuffs come upon the market under 
the name of “umber,” one a very fine, soft brown coal, con- 
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taining a quantity of hydrated oxid of iron, and of great col- 
oring power; the other a disintegrated iron ore related to 
ocher. The first, purified and burnt or unburnt, is used as an 
artist’s color, but not much in the graphic arts. Unburnt, it is 
a grayish or blackish brown; burnt, it becomes brownish red. 
If the unburnt color is treated with lye, in which it dissolves 
for the most part, and is afterward precipitated again by acids, 
the finest variety of umber, the so-called “ carmine brown,” is 
obtained; other modifications are known as “Van Dyck 
brown,” “ Jaccaranda brown,” “ Cassel earth,” etc. 

The second variety of umber, called Turkish or Cyprus 
umber, varies from a reddish to a purplish brown. The two 
may be easily distinguished by burning a sample on a piece of 
sheet metal. The carbonaceous umber burns away, leaving a 
small quantity of ashes; the Turkish umber is incombustible. 
It scarcely needs to be said that all earth colors take varnish 
and are fast to light and air. 

As a metallic brown color, we will mention here “ Caput 
mortuum.” It is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, and taken from the flasks in a crude state 
and in various gradations of color. It is pulverized, mixed 
with common salt and calcined. According to the proportion 
of salt and to the duration and temperature of the heating 
process, a red, violet or brown shade is procured. After cal- 
cining, the color is once more ground, washed and dried. 

“Caput mortuum” is also produced directly from artificial 
sulphate or oxalate of iron; but the genuine article comes 
from the crude material of sulphuric acid manufacture, com- 
pounds of sulphur and iron, also from the crude lixivium of 
alum manufacture. “Caput mortuum” is remarkably opaque 
and permanent. 

“ Mahogany brown” or “ Accajou lake,” “ Genoese brown,” 
“nut brown,” “velvet brown,” “chestnut brown,” etc., are 
colors compounded from those already named or with the 
addition of black. Brown lakes, from both coal-tar dyes and 
dyewoods, are numerous, and in many instances, as in the case 
of “Krapp brown,” very permanent. The same names are 
often used here for both natural and artificial dyes. 

To make the list complete, we will add the following 
colors: Bister, little used now, is prepared from the soot 
engendered in the burning of beech wood. The so-called 
mineral bister, or “ manganese brown,” is an artificial product, 
with unusual drying properties. “ Prussian brown” is cal- 
cined Prussian or Berlin blue, a beautiful and durable, but 
disproportionately expensive color. Asphalt or bitumen is a 
resinous substance, formed probably by the oxidation of min- 
eral oils and used as a brown color, but only in oil painting. 
It is of much interest, however, to the printer, because it is 
used as etching ground in copperplate engraving and employed 
also in photography, on account of its sensitiveness to light. 

(To be continued.) 





FOLLOWED COPY. 

Towns — Bighed had a signed article in the paper yester- 
day; printed as he wrote it. 

Brown —I suppose he’s very pleased. 

Towns — Not exactly. The article reads: “Dear Editor, 
—John Bighed is one of the handsomest and most popular 
young men in uptown society. Please print this in your 
society column and oblige, yours truly, John Bighed.” 


A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER, having for its clientéle twice as 
many printers as are in the United Kingdom, has become 
printerdom’s largest repository of practical technical hints. 
It is, indeed, rather through this technical strength that its 
preéminence has been obtained. There are other journals 
pleasantly lit with art supplements, but by its abundant service- 
able hints, THe INLAND has won the deep gratitude of printers. 
— British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


THE STORY OF A CALENDAR. 


In the private office of the general passenger agent of the 
Big Four Railway there hangs a frame which almost invariably 
attracts the attention of visitors, and always elicits considerable 
interest from all who behold it. The frame contains the 
pictures of four men, all of them familiar to the reading public, 
and the originals of four letters, all of which took their being 
because of the printing of a calendar. 

For a number of years it has been the custom of the Big 
Four to print two calendars — one for the use of the counting- 
room and office, and the other of a design calculated to be 
ornamental as well as useful, and, at the same time, to typify 
four great ideas selected from the fields of science, art, or 
literature, together with the likenesses of the men who stood 
for or represented these ideas. 

It so happened that the calendar for the current year was 
designed to represent the four great powers in commerce. 
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THE CALENDAR. 


President Roosevelt, of the United States, stood for commerce 
on land; Edward, King of England, typified commerce on the 
seas; President Loubet, of France, represented commerce in 
the arts, and the likeness of William, Emperor of Germany, 
was made to stand for commerce in warfare. 

It was suggested to Mr. Lynch, the general passenger agent, 
that it might, perhaps, be considered an act of courtesy to send 
each of the august gentlemen whose pictures were used a copy 
of the calendar and an appropriate letter of greeting and good 
will. Mr. Lynch approving the idea, a copy of the calendar 
was sent to each of the interested rulers by registered mail, 
together with a letter similar to the facsimile of that sent to 
King Edward. 

The secretary was very careful to see that the calendars 
were put up in a proper manner, and so important did he 
consider them that he carried them to the postoffice himself to 
be registered. He noted with amusement the halt in the pro- 
ceedings as the registry clerk read the addresses on the envel- 
opes, and smiled inwardly when he heard such remarks as 
“Gee, that must be a fine calendar!” “Wonder if I could 
get one?” etc. Then followed days of wondering whether 
the letters and calendars would be acknowledged, or if, when 
at last they reached the palaces of monarchs and were handled 
by people in strange and gorgeous liveries, they would meet 
the unenviable fate of useless waste paper. The mails were 
scanned in anticipation of replies, and the mail clerks at the 
office were put on guard, so that nothing might escape their 
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THE VALUE OF OLD BOOKS. 
The absolute commercial value of old books is a detail 


vigilance. In a few days their watchfulness was rewarded by 
a square, white envelope, bearing the words “ White House” 


in one corner, and on the inside a letter, the facsimile of which 
is given below: 


esses: MY 8% 
Pausanges Deparsmeant 
“BIG Four kavre 

COALINNATE 


Fabrvary Sth 13 


Your Moat Exgallant Najsetys 


Please. pardon the isherty ant 
pleasure. ve have taken to send you by mall today 
one of our calendare for the year 3903 ,upon whieh 
wo have a pleturs of Your “Moet Excellent Majasty. 
I% is the Rest picture of Your Hajesty xe have 
and we hope you will parden us ff 3¢ de not 6 
AOei ons. 


It is our wiwh thet avery day 
showy on the sulendar way ta filled with peace 
aud promperity for the great people over whos 
you. have been placed, and that for you. and them 
che coming year and thowe that toliew may be 
{flied vith great progress in all things that 
make for the great an¢ uplifting good of the 
whoie numan race« 


Trusting that we have not 
offended in this sxpreseion of our friendship 
and goed Wild and hoping that the salendar any 
reach Your Majesty in safety wo have the honor 
to aubseribs ourselves, 
Vith great admiration and reagac 
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General Passeh j Ticket Agent, 


Te Ris Kost Pxcellent Majast 
King Fiward ,the Sevanth, 


King of Great Britian and Treland, 
Londons ,Fngland. 


FACSIMILE OF MR. LYNCH’S LETTER TO KING EDWARD. 
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KING EDWARD’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Now the mails were watched closer than ever, and in about 
two weeks, almost the exact time required for a letter to go 
. and return by the next mail, replies were received from Buck- 
ingham Palace and the French capital, of which facsimiles are 
given in this article. 

As for the Kaiser Wilhelm, he acted in the gracious, princely 
manner for which he has become famous the world over. 
Without the slightest provocation, as is well known, he is 
accustomed to overwhelm undeserving men with acts of 
humane good-nature and condescension. You wish to know 
about the Emperor’s acknowledgment? Er— well — the letter 
of the Emperor never came.— Saxby’s Magazine. 


which no one can correctly arrive at. Books about books are 
innumerable, but no work in any number of volumes has yet 
been published, or indeed can be, giving the correct value of 
every old book in existence. No man, however long his expe- 


M dear Sir: 

The President has received your faver ef 
the 5th instant, and weraily appreciates your 
kindly werds and sentimente of good will, 

Thanking you in the President's behal{ for 
the courtesy which you have been pieased te 
extend him, believe me, 


Very truly yours, 


ir. W.J~ Lynch, 
General Passenger Agent ,C.C.C. & Stole, 
Cincinnati, Shis. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MR. LYNCH’S LETTER. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


rience among books, can tell even the approximate value of 
more than a limited number. The prices of the rarer items 
vary constantly at sales; the fashions and fads of collectors 
change, and a secondhand bookseller’s catalogue is at best a 
misleading guide. 

The value of well-known but rare literary treasure increases 
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For this increase in value we owe much to the 
American millionaire. Money, the millionaire argues, can 
bring him anything he desires. If his ambition is to found a 
library of valuable books he sends orders to his London or 
Edinburgh agents to buy at any price. If two or three million- 
aires are in search of the same rarity, it is no mystery to 
understand how a book which fifty years ago brought tens of 
pounds now realizes hundreds. 

Old books in general do not increase in value; certainly 
they increase in weight, and when the dust of ages settles 
on them one’s chief desire is to get rid of them. The popular 
idea that if a book is over a hundred years of age it must 
be of value is a fallacy. Booksellers are daily forced to con- 
sign to the waste dealer as unsalable many venerable tomes 
of double that age. A Bible before it becomes of value to the 
connoisseur must have been in existence for at least four 
centuries. 

Age alone is no criterion of value. A copy of “ Waverley,” 
by Sir Walter Scott, three volumes, boards, published in 1814, 
was sold in London in 1892 for £162. At the Gibson Craig 
library sale in 1888, an uncut copy of the same book brought 
only ten guineas. A little book by Charles Lamb, “ Prince 
Dorus,” a story for children, containing nine colored plates, 
published for 1s. 6d. in 1811, realized £62 at the Northampton 
library sale. A copy of Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar 
Khayyam, 1859, which was at one time picked up in Quar- 
itch’s 2d. box, was sold in 1902 to Quaritch himself for £58. 

These are a few of the many nineteenth century first edi- 
tions of books which are valued and prized by collectors. Of 
first editions of modern authors most desired one must include 
Shelley, Keats, Scott, Lamb, Meredith, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Stevenson, Dickens and Thackeray. Even a copy 
of such a recent novel as Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone,” three 
volumes, 1869, was in 1900 sold for £37. 

There must be many copies of valuable first editions of the 
more recent literary masters in existence. Owners of libraries, 
however small, should make note of any treasures of that kind 
they may possess. A plan which adds interest to a book is to 
insert a written bibliography. The practice of writing on the 
fly leaf is not commendable, but an extra sheet of paper can 
be put in without injury to the volume. 

The highest price ever paid under the hammer for a book 
in England was £4,950 for the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter, 
printed on vellum, 1459. The celebrated Mazarin Bible on 
vellum brought £4,000. A copy of the same book on paper, 
being the first book printed with movable types, sold for 
£3,900. At the Roxburghe sale, 1812, the famous “ Decam- 
eron” of Valdarfer held the then record price of £2,260. The 
highest price obtained for a book in 1902 was £2,225, for a 
copy of a Caxton, “The Ryal Book,” folio, original oaken 
boards, stamped leather. These first printed English books 
have no date on title-page. The “Ryal Book” was circulated 
about 1487. These prices are the five highest record sums for 
which books have been sold by auction in London. 

The first folio edition of Shakespeare’s works was pub- 
lished in 1623. The best price obtained was £1,720 in Igor. 
This copy, bound in morocco by Bedford, is now domiciled 
in the Scribner Library, New York. About six hundred copies 
of the first folio were printed at the price of £1. A copy was 
sold in 1756 for three guineas, in 1787 for £10, in 1807 for 
thirty-four guineas, and resold at the Roxburghe sale, 1812, 
for £100. 

The first book printed in Gaelic was “The Book of Com- 
mon Order,” edited by John Knox, and rendered into Gaelic 
by J. Carswell, printed by R. Lekpreuik, Edinburgh, 1567. 
A slightly defective copy of this very rare book, bound in 
“Old Scotch Morocco,” sold in 1902 for £500. 

These early printed pearls which the waves of time have 
spared us are things to be read about and longed for, but 
seldom if ever seen. The ordinary man has to be content 
with facsimile reproductions. Only the “upper ten” in the 
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world of booksellers can ever hope to buy and sell treasures 
worth many times their weight in gold. There is, however, 
a pleasure in knowing even a little about these princely 
volumes, in thinking about them, writing about them, talk- 
ing about them. The spell of antiquity, the charm of rarity, 
the zest of monetary value, and the mysterious fascination 
which pertains to literature, all combine to give a satisfying 
delight to the student in bibliographical lore. 

Few books have given so much pleasure and gone through 
so many editions as “ The Compleat Angler,” by Isaak Wal- 
ton. The first edition, 12mo., 1653, published at Is. 6d., sold 
in 1896 for £415. 

Sometimes books obtain an inflated value on account of 
extraneous matter not originally in them, such as auto- 
graphs, MSS., notes, book-plates, or prints. Books which 
have been originally in possession of literary or other celeb- 
rities have an added value because of their associations. 

There are connoisseurs who devote their attention specially 
to the collection of illustrated books with woodcuts by Bewick, 
plates by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and others. Many very 
fine works were issued with engravings and hand-colored 
plates at the end of the eighteenth and early in the nine- 
teenth centuries. These are all of considerable value, and are 
increasing in rarity— Publishers’ Circular. 





ILLUSTRATED PRESS SYNDICATE. 


The Illustrated Press Syndicate has recently been incorpo- 
rated. The directors are Frank A. Burrelle, president; N. 
Lazarnick, vice-president and manager of the art department; 
A. B. Benesch, secretary, and Charles D. Platt, treasurer and 
business manager, with offices at 116 Nassau street and 21 
West Nineteenth street, New York city. The object is to 
supply daily newspapers, magazines and other publications 
throughout the country with illustrated news items, stories, 
etc. Frank A. Burrelle is well and favorably known as the 
proprietor of the Burrelle Press Clipping Bureau, which has 
for many years been successfully identified with that branch 
of the newspaper business. N. Lazarnick has been associated 
for a number of years with leading publications, for which he 
has done notable work at home and abroad. Among other 
events which he has successfully covered are the Paris Exposi- 
tion and King Edward’s coronation abroad, and at home the 
tours of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. A. B. Benesch 
is a well-known publisher who has a reputation for special 
publications in the illustrated book line, and Charles. ). Platt 
was several years circulation manager of the Commerciat 
Advertiser, New York, and is treasurer of the New York 
Press Club. The syndicate has some special plans for illus- 
trated newspaper work which will be developed in the near 
future. 





A UNIQUE LIBRARY. 


There is at Cassel a collection of books made — leaves and 
binding — entirely of wood. They deal exclusively of trees and 
timber. The library, called the Holzbibliotek, was compiled at 
the end of the last century by Karl Schieldbach, and is com- 
posed of about five hundred volumes, made from trees in the 
park at Wilhelmshohe. Every volume bears on a tab— not in 
timber, but queer enough, in morocco —the name of the tree 
from which it was obtained. There are plates of the tree in all 
stages of its growth, and the letterpress is a treatise on the 
foresting and natural history of the tree. 





CHRISTMAS DINNERS FOR THE POOR. 


The Salvation Army proposes to distribute from its dif- 
ferent institutions to the poor of Chicago two thousand baskets 
of provisions, each basket containing a Christmas dinner amply 
sufficient for a family of five persons, and solicits donations 
for the purpose of carrying out this laudable charity. 
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BY CHARLES F. DITZEL. 


Printers are cordially invited to contribute specimens of 
their advertising to this department, particularly such speci- 
mens or plans as they have found to be profitable, with such 
reports of the results attained as may be of interest to the 
trade. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


CuAsE BrotuHers, Haverhill, Massachusetts. November 
blotter is well printed and shows some good type arrange- 
ment. 

Haac & Parris, printers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are 
sending out a little folder telling about their print-shop. The 
type arrangement and general argument are good. 

SANDERS ENGRAVING Company, St. Louis, Missouri, sends 
out a little folder, printed in three colors, which tells in a 
simple and dignified way about its plant. The printing is not 
as neat as it might be. The design and general effect are good. 


Tue Caxton Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
sending out a booklet, entitled “ A Thought on Quality.” The 
book shows some specimens of half-tone plates and zinc etch- 
ings. It is well printed and thoroughly dignified in every 
respect. 

Tue Western Printing Company, Dayton, Ohio, is doing 
some excellent work in the catalogue line. The several speci- 
mens received from this house show a high grade of half-tone 
work, as well as excellent taste in the arrangement of type 
and color. 

THE last of the nonsense calendars of the 1902 series, 
issued by the Niagara Paper Mills, of Lockport, New York, 
is one of the most attractive. The type used in the center 
might be printed in some stronger colored ink to make it a 
trifle more effective and readable. They say if you care for the 
1903 Niagraphs you must write for them. 

“THE Book oF Paces” is a handsome and most unique 
book from the A. C. Rogers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
delicate colors and the queer designs used in this book make 
it most attractive throughout. The text is good and the entire 
conception is clever in every respect. It is different, and that 
is what will make you look at these designs. 

“Tus is to inform you that the Sutherland Printing House 
and the Municipal World Printing Company have been amal- 
gamated — printers, publishers and binders — taking effect Sep- 
tember 21, 1903.” So says the first page of a booklet telling 
about the consolidation of these two printing-houses of St. 
Thomas, Ontario. The book is neat and well printed. 

Maverick & CLARKE LITHOGRAPHING CoMPANY, San An- 
tonio, Texas, is trying to impress its trade that it is best to 
send to San Antonio to Maverick & Clarke for their printing. 
The company uses a large red sticker on its envelopes with 
the above fact displayed prominently on a solid background. 
It is also sending out a little lapel button bearing the same 
design. 

“LEARNED AND PouNDED” is the title of a booklet sent 
out by H. N. Weisbrodt, Cincinnati, Ohio, advertising the 
engraving, printing and electrotyping done by this house. The 
cover is well designed and printed in three colors on light- 
weight cloister paper. The engraving specimens shown speak 
well for the house. The text is to the point and contains a 
very good argument. 

Exzevir Press, New York city, sends out a most handsome 
book. The cover shows an excellent piece of embossing. The 
book is bound together by silk cord and the inside pages show 
some well printed specimens of three-color and half-tone work. 
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Together with this, it sends its business card and several blot- 
ters, which also show the high standard of printing and 
engraving this house is turning out. 


R. L. Pork Printinc Company, Detroit, Michigan, is 
sending out a card bearing the caption, “A Penny for Your 
Thoughts.” Underneath this is a penny which they pay in 
advance for your thoughts. It asks in a simple and impres- 
sive way what you think about the advertising matter the 
company has issued during the past year. This is a good idea 
and will, no doubt, get your customers interested in your 
product. 


MarsH & GRANT COMPANY, printers and engravers, Chi- 
cago, sends out a booklet bearing on the cover the title, “ Are 
You Thinking?” This is embossed in red and the balance of 
the design is printed in three colors. The title might be a 
little stronger to make it more effective, but the design is 
handsome and well done. The booklet shows some specimens 
of half-tone reproduction made from wash drawings, with 
some booklet covers printed in colors. The book is well 
printed and ought to make good advertising. 


“Wuen My Suip Comes In,” is the title on the cover of 
a handsome little book printed by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The title is very suggestive, and, of course, appeals to 
the average man. The title-page, which is well designed, says: 
“This book is dedicated to the man who is looking forward 
to the time when his ship will come in.” The book advertises 
the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The general arrangement and illustrations throughout are 
very attractive and the book is good advertising. 


Tue Pirsch Press says: “In printing it is quality that 
counts, and our imprint attached to any piece of printing signi- 
fies that quality has been given precedence. In the stock we 
give you quality, in the composition we give you quality of the 
highest standard, and quality is given you in the inks and 
presswork. Our qualities combined make a finished product 
that gives each job individuality and style such as few other 
printers produce.” This is the substance of a good argument 
on the back of a mailing card sent out by the Pirsch Press, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


F. H. Quicx, The Barye Press, New York, says on the 
back of a mailing card, “ Don’t be held up!” The design is 
very strong, but the text is not good advertising. To be held 
up is not very pleasant, and to call the attention of a probable 
customer to this fact in connection with your business does not 
leave the best impression. All printing has to be paid for in 
“ good, real, hard dollars,” and the man who gets it knows it, 
and the less you say about that feature of the business the 
nearer you will get to his heart. The design is very strong 
and, with a change in the text matter would, no doubt, make 
a good mailing card. 

Anp dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is 

the stuff life is made of. if time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be the greatest prodigality, since lost time is never 
found again, and what we call time enough often proves little enough. 
So employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.— Benjomin 
Franklin. 
The above quotation is printed on a sheet of brown Tufenuf 
stock by Hal Marchbanks’s’ Print-shop, Lockport, New York. 
The typography and printing are good, but we can not say 
whether it is good advertising stuff or not. It appeals to a 
certain class of trade which is looking for printing of this type, 
but we doubt whether the average business man would be 
impressed with the general effect. 


? 


THE pleasing effect and the careful drawing carried out 
in the production of a four-page folder from the Barta Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts, show the high standard of work 
produced by this house. The text on the first page reads as 
follows: “Reliance. The connecting link is always the main 
reliance of any proposition. Between the advertiser and the 
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public, the printer is the connecting link, and in obtaining 
profitable results the printer is therefore the main reliance of 
the advertiser. The policy and methods of the Barta Press 
supply ample reason for the willingness of large advertisers 
to rely on them.” The simplicity and general arrangement 
used throughout this folder make it one of the best pieces of 
advertising coming from a print-shop that we have seen. 





WALL-PAPER PRINTING. 


The printing of wall-paper is essentially the same as the 
process used in the printing of a newspaper except that there 
are no compositors and no stereotyper. A big drum, which 
is a reminder of the country newspaper cylinder printing- 
press, revolves with the paper reeled from the web. Each 
color is applied from a separate roller which revolves in accu- 
rate register upon the paper as it passes around the drum. 
On the rollers the designs are worked out in patterns of brass 
and felt. The colors are dove-tailed with wonderful skill 
and in passing once through the machine all the colors of the 
most elaborate designs are applied and the paper comes out 
ready for delivery. 

However, before the paper reaches the big printing machine 
it must first be “grounded.” As the stock is wound off the 
big roll it goes through a series of brushes which apply the 
background upon which the figures are to be printed. In the 
making of some styles of borders this is a particularly inter- 
esting process. One intricate device for oscillating the brushes 
applies blends of all colors from deep red to a light shade of 
buff, or from green to any other combination which the artist 
thinks will make a good contrast with the emerald hues. When 
the “ground” has been coated on, of course, the top surface 
of the paper is wet. The colors do not dry as quickly as 
printers’ ink, and in order to facilitate the work artificial 
means are resorted to. 

The paper is gathered in festoons and carried automatic- 
ally for more than two hundred and fifty feet through the 
length of the entire building over a gridiron of steam pipes. 
The heat from the pipes dries the paper rapidly as it is 
carried along and on the return trip a cloth web on the carrier 
racks guides the “ grounded” material back to the main print- 
ing machine. 

In a wall-paper factory the word “roll” is never used. The 
printer knows it as “piece,” and in boasting of the capacity 
of his machines will tell you that from three hundred and 
fifty to five hundred “ pieces” an hour are being turned out. 
In other words the average output of the big drum and its 
auxiliary rollers is over two and one-half miles of wall-paper 
an hour. 

After printing, the paper is again gathered into festoons 
and carried over a second tier of steam drying racks. It does 
not go back toward the machine this time, but is reeled into 
large bundles to be wound off into double roll lengths by 
girls who are expert in handling of the spindles which wind 
the rolls for commercial use. The rolls are next taken and 
tied in bundles of twenty-five each, and are sent to the ware- 
house where they are stored for delivery.— Pittsburg (Pa.) 
Commercial Gazette. 





A PRINTER FOR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS. 


James I. C. Cook, senior proprietor and publisher of the 
Milford (Mass.) Daily Journal, has passed his eighty-sixth 
birthday. He is probably the oldest printer in the United 
States, not in years alone, but in length of service, for last 
November saw the completion of his seventy-second consecu- 
tive year of active work at his chosen trade. In November, 
1830, he commenced work in the office of the Bellows Falls 
(Vt.) Intelligencer. He still works daily at the case, as occa- 
sion requires, and retains his physical and mental vigor and 
activity. 








TuE employing printers of Milwaukee are making an effort 
to organize a board of trade, with good prospects of success. 


Brnpery Women’s Union No. 30, of Chicago, has submitted 
a scale of wages which calls for advances ranging from thirty 
to sixty per cent. 

PRESIDENT WATSON and Secretary Griswold, of the New 
York Printers’ Board of Trade, were in the West the latter 
part of October, transacting business connected with their 
organization in Cleveland and Chicago. 

M. L. Griswotp has resigned as manager of the New York 
Printers’ Board of Trade to engage in the printing business in 
New York city. F. W. Heath will succeed him as manager. 
Mr. Heath was recently elected president of the Buffalo 
Typothetz. 

WuHaAT we want to see abolished, says a contemporary, on 
the part both of masters and men in the printing trade, is 
“prejudice.” Let there be an end to unreasonable competition 
between master printers, and an inauguration of a “ put your- 
self in his place” spirit as between master and man. Then, 
and not until then, will prosperity and peace come to the 
printing trade. 

Cuicaco is not the only city that is having trouble with 
the pressfeeders. In San Francisco a strike was inaugurated, 
which, according to last reports, would be arbitrated under 
the provisions of the national agreement between the United 
Typothete and the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. 
The Milwaukee Typothetz has a demand for a raise in feeders’ 
wages which will have to be threshed out at an early day. 


Butietin No. 5, which Secretary Freegard has mailed to 
every member of the local Typothetzs, is a valuable and com- 
prehensive document. It gives “The Declaration of Policy of 
the United Typothetze of America,” comments on the shorter- 
work-day demand, gives the text of the present and proposed 
national constitutions, contains a report of the Executive 
Committee meeting held in September, and other information 
for the membership. Report is made of the organization of 
local Typothetes in Portland, Maine, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and Toledo, Ohio. 

TyYPoTHET® members everywhere are sympathizing with 
Amos Pettibone, member of the executive committee of the 
United Typothete of America, and president of the Chicago 
Typothete, whose wife died recently very suddenly. Mr. 
Pettibone was not at home when Mrs. Pettibone passed away. 
He was on a train coming from New York to Chicago from 
attendance at an executive committee meeting of the United 
Typothetze of America when the sudden call came to his wife, 
and he did not know of his loss until he reached Chicago, 
almost a day after Mrs. Pettibone had died. 


A STRIKE of feeders occurred in Toledo, Ohio, November 2, 
which lasted for five days, the feeders returning to work in 
all the offices affected but one, the employers agreeing to pay 
the increased scale demanded pending settlement of the con- 
troversy by arbitration. The one exception was the office of 
the Toledo Blade and Paper Company, which has for years 
been an individual member of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica, and which determined to stand upon its rights and force 
a settlement under the national agreement between the United 
Typothete and the International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union. The Blade Company won its contention, 
the strikers being ordered back to work by their own inter- 
national officers, who told them they had an ample remedy 
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in the provisions of the national agreement. The whole 
controversy will, therefore, be settled on the basis of the 
agreement — another proof of the merits of that best of trades- 
union compacts between employers and employes. 


Tue St. Paul Typothete is facing some very interesting 
propositions. The unions have fired a broadside of demands 
at the employers, asking for wages that are as high, and in 
some instances higher, than in any other city. The Typo- 
graphical Union asks for a wage of $21 a week and an eight- 
hour day. The pressmen want $21 a week, but they are willing 
to continue the nine-hour day. Bookbinders are asking $19 
a week for first-class men and $17 a week for second-class 
men. They insist that all foremen be members of the union, 
and that there be but one apprentice to six journeymen. Bind- 
ery girls, first-class, three years’ experience, want a scale of 
$9 a week, and second-class girls, two years’ experience, ask 
for $7 a week. If their demands are granted an apprentice 
girl will become a journeywoman in eighteen months. Obvi- 
ously the St. Paul demands are put high, with the expectation 
that arbitration will result in a splitting of the difference. 


THE convention of delegates representing employers’ asso- 
ciations, held in Kimball Hall, Chicago, October 29 and 30, 
had among its delegates a good representation from Typothe- 
tes. Besides Secretary Freegard, there were present Franklin 
Hudson, of the Kansas City Typothete; President Meyer, of 
the Milwaukee Typothete; President Hart and Mr. Donald- 
son, of the St. Louis Typothete; Secretary Shelley, of the 
Chicago Typothete; Messrs. Funk and Reynolds, of the Day- 
ton Typothete, as well as representatives of the printing 
business from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Louisville, Peoria and 
other cities. The convention was a disappointment to the men 
who represented the strictly employers’ organizations, and the 
results of its two days’ deliberations were not what was 
expected by those who promoted it. From the West there 
came a great number of men who represented Citizens’ Alli- 
ances, anti-union organizations which have been very success- 
ful in the small and medium-sized cities of the middle and far 
West, and before the convention was a few hours old it was 
apparent that the Citizens’ Alliance men were in the majority 
and would control. They did control, and they adopted a 
constitution that was to their liking. D. N. Parry was elected 
president of the new organization, which was christened the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association. 


Ranp, McNAtty & Co., of Chicago, are after a chunk of 
the $40,000 that Franklin Union of Pressfeeders is alleged 
to have in its treasury. Franklin Union, it will be recalled, 
went on strike October 5 in violation of an agreement it had 
with the Chicago Typothete, and violation of that agreement 
is the basis of the suit, the result of which will be of interest 
to Typothetes which have agreements covering wages and 
shop practices with printing-trades unions. Rand, McNally & 
Co., through their attorneys, announce their intention of obtain- 
ing judgment against the individual members of the union and 
of putting them in jail in default of payment. Attorney A. C. 
Allen, who has charge of the case for the company, said this 
course of action was clearly permitted by the Illinois law. 
“The tort law,” said Mr. Allen, “provides that if we secure 
judgment, the members of the union may be seized, placed 
in jail and kept there for a term of months provided the 
plaintiff pays the county their board bill. We shall make no 
effort to enjoin the Franklin Union from disposing of the 
large sum of money that is said to be in its treasury. If the 
union gets rid of this money, and we win our case, we shall 
levy on the personal property, the real estate or the bodies of 
individual members.” In its bill the company asserts that the 
union and its members have conspired to ruin the business of 
the firm by declaring boycotts and indulging in malicious mis- 
chief. A loss of several thousand dollars is said to have been 
caused by the alleged interference of the striking pressfeeders. 
The defendants named are Franklin Union, No. 4, Charles F. 
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Woerner, president; John M. Shea, secretary; John Kunz, 
Thomas Coughlin, Dick McCarthy, William Horgan, Arthur 
Henderson, Albert Schnoor and Isador Norton. 


Harry P. Pears, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has long been 
an active man in Typothete work, both locally and nationally. 
He is always a delegate to the national conventions, where his 
advice is sought and heeded when matters of importance to 
the trade are to be determined. Mr. Pears is a firm believer 
in boards of trade, and, besides his interest in the Pittsburg 
Typothetz, he gives unsparingly from his time and his purse 


og. 





HARRY P. PEARS, 


Member Executive Committee United Typothete of America. 


to the work that the local board of trade is doing. He is 
the controlling spirit of the printing-house of W. G. Johnston 
& Co., Penn avenue and Ninth street, Pittsburg, and is one 
of the leaders in the commercial life of that city of energetic 
business men. 


SECRETARY EDWIN FREEGARD, of the United Typothete of 
America, spent the last ten days of October in the West, in 
the interest of the national organization. Friday, October 23, 
Mr. Freegard was in Toledo, Ohio, where he organized a 
local Typothetz, which includes in its membership the leading 
employing printers of that city. The following Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday Mr. Freegard was in Chicago, where he saw 
President Martin P. Higgins, of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, in regard to the feeders’ 
strike in San Francisco. Tuesday and Wednesday he was in 
St. Louis, returning to Chicago Thursday, where, on the 29th 
and 30th, he attended the convention, held on those dates, of 
representatives of employers’ associations, who had assembled 
for the purpose of forming an organization of employers’ 
associations. At that convention Mr. Freegard represented 
the United Typothete, and was the spokesman of the other 
delegates who represented local Typothetes. October 30, Mr. 
Freegard returned to New York, Mrs. Freegard accompanying 
him. Early in November the national secretary planned to go 
to Trenton, New Jersey, where he hoped to organize a local 
Typothetz. 


Girt pressfeeders have come to Chicago to stay. Two 
months ago there were few employed, but now they are numer- 
ous and a fixture. Their presence where they were practically 
unknown a short time ago is due to the strike of the press- 
feeders who belong to Franklin Union. There was a prejudice 
against them before they were tried, but they wiped out that 
prejudice and proved that they can fly a sheet and find the 
guides with more dexterity and rapidity than the men and 
boys they displaced. When the Franklin Union arbitrarily 
broke its agreement and advanced its wage scale on October 
5, there was but one large printing-house in Chicago that 
employed girl feeders, and that house was a specialty concern 
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and a non-Typothete house. Now four hundred girls are 
feeding the presses in fifteen Typothetz houses, and they are 
giving better satisfaction than the strikers. Naturally and 
logically, if four hundred girls have replaced four hundred 
men and boys, that number of men and boys are out of work 
unless they have turned to other occupations; and as the men 
who run the plants where the girls are employed are deter- 
mined to stick to them, there does not seem to be any near 
chance of the strikers finding employment on the feed-boards 
of Chicago presses. 


Ir Typotheteans everywhere were asked to vote on the 
question, “ Shall the business agent be abolished?” there is no 
question but they would shout a unanimous “ Aye.” And on 
the other hand, if the printing-trades unionists were asked to 
vote on the same question they would vote “No,” but it would 
not be unanimous. The ubiquitous walking delegate has a 
numerous following among the unionists, for they believe he 
is necessary if they get all they think is coming to them. The 
employer has found —and very often to his sorrow — that the 
business agent is a business disturber. They are not all like 
Sam Parks, nor are all of them examples of chastened virtue. 
Often —and, sorry to say, too often—they permit personal 
prejudice to enter into the work they are delegated to do. 
They imperil peaceful relations between employer and employe, 
by endeavoring to impose union penalties on persons with 
whom they have had differences that had no connection with 
union affairs. Recently a Typothete in one of the large cities 
was forced to go to arbitration with a union with which it had 
an agreement, on a point which apparently involved the rights 
of the whole union, but which really involved but one man. 
The Typothete won the case, but after it had won it was 
discovered that the business agent of the union forced the 
contention in an effort to satisfy a hatred against the man 
involved. It does not look as if the business agent would 
disappear, but instances like the foregoing breed the hope that 
his days will be short and his posterity few. 


Tue pressfeeders’ trouble in Chicago is unchanged as 
regards the number of offices that are paying the high wage 
demands of Franklin Union and the number of offices that 
are operating their presses with girl feeders. Of a total of 
615 cylinder presses in the plants of Chicago Typothete mem- 
bers, two hundred of these presses are being fed by girls and 
the remainder by men or boys. Conferences with Franklin 
Union committees to secure a modification of the scale were 
fruitless, as the union preferred to stand or fall on its demands. 
The best judgment is that the union will finally go down to 
defeat, but that result is not likely to come quickly. For the 
first five weeks of the trouble the union maintained a line of 
pickets around the plants employing girls. These pickets 
proved troublesome, assaults being frequent and intimidation 
of employes being resorted to. The injunction against unlaw- 
ful picketing, secured by the Typothete from Judge Holdom, 
was the most effective weapon the employers had. Two of 
the pickets have been held for indictment by the grand jury 
on charges of rioting, three have fines of $100 each and jail 
sentences of thirty days each hanging over them, and half a 
dozen more were held guilty of contempt; but sentence was 
withheld pending proof of no further picketing or molesta- 
tion of the feeders who took their places. With the violent 
element of Franklin Union curbed and peaceful operation of 
plants assured, it is believed that there will be a gradual sub- 
stitution of girls for men and boys as feeders in most of the 
Chicago Typothetz plants. 


THE best feature of the girl pressfeeders as against Frank- 
lin Union feeders is the fact that girl feeders do not limit the 
product. When an employer equips his plant with modern 
labor-saving machinery, he expects an increased product at a 
reduced cost. If improved methods fail to produce greater 
profits, what inducement is there to discard the old and install 
the new? Unfortunately for Franklin Union, girl feeders, free 


of the restrictions imposed by shop deputies and business 
agents, have increased the product and shown themselves to 
be more valuable pressroom employes than the men and boys 
they have replaced. Whether Franklin Union did or did not 
have a “stint” rule, the fact remains that many of the Chicago 
Typothetze offices knew that under Franklin Union conditions 
there was a limit placed on press product that lessened profits; 
and when profits are lessened and losses incurred the man who 
owns the business is not going to stand it when he knows the 
cause and has a remedy. In fairness to the officers of Franklin 
Union it must be said that they deny that the union ever 
sanctioned a limit on product, and they claim that proof of the 
practice will meet with discipline to the offender on the part 
of the union. However that may be, it is a fact that the 
girls, who two months ago never had been in a pressroom, are 
turning out a greater product in the offices where they are 
employed than was ever had under the most favorable of 
Franklin Union conditions. Before dropping this reference to 
limit on product, pressfeeders, Franklin Union and others, are 
requested to read the very 
sensible contribution in THE 
INLAND PRINTER of November, 
which is headed “The Miller | 
Case Again,” written by “W. 
Bae 


ENercy and earnestness are 
two striking characteristics of 
William Green, of New York 
city, chairman of the executive 
committee of the United Ty- 
pothete of America. He is 
energetic in his efforts to make wenatase Conn. 
the national organization use- Chairman Executive Committee, 
ful and powerful to its mem- 
bers, and earnest in his belief 
that great benefits are to be derived therefrom by both em- 
ployer and employe. Mr. Green is not an opponent of organ- 
ized labor. Proof of this assertion is found in the following 
extract from his report to the last national convention of the 
United Typothete of America: 

The labor unions have got to stay; they can not be wiped out, and 

I for one would not attempt it, even if I thought I could easily accom- 
plish it. In my opinion, and understand that this is my individual 
opinion, labor unions, if properly handled by associations of employers, 
can be made an instrument of good to the trade and good also to the 
men employed; but to do this we must act in concert. We have not 
found the officers of labor unions any less reasonable or any harder to 
deal with than the employers themselves. If our members, when 
approached by their own people, or by representatives of unions, with 
new demands and exactions, would insist on referring the questions in 
dispute to a committee composed of employers and employed — their 
own executive committee and the conference committee of the local 
union — many of the petty exactions and annoyances that now exist 
would be avoided; there would be a greater uniformity in the practices 
in the offices in each locality; competition would be put on a fair basis, 
and the unions themselves, you would find, would, as a rule, be glad 
to codperate with you and to talk over any proposed changes before they 
attempted to put them into effect. 
Mr. Green is also president of the New York Typothete, a 
prominent member of the New York Printers’ Board of Trade, 
and his printing-house, at 326 Pearl street, is one of the big 
concerns of his home city. 





United Typothetz of America. 


Tue members of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, are 
not in favor of taxing themselves for the purpose of raising 
a fund to be used for putting the eight-hour day into effect in 
1905. Wednesday, October 14, they were given an opportunity 
to go on record, and they did it. While the members were 
voting on the eight referendum propositions submitted by the 
International Union, they also voted on a local proposition, 
which was in effect that the membership be assessed 25 cents 
a month, the fund derived from this assessment to be used to 
establish the eight-hour work-day in the book and job offices 
of Chicago. The eight International propositions were carried 
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by good majorities, but the Union voted 537 for and 1,040 
against the local eight-hour assessment proposition. No. 16 
has an agreement with the Chicago Typothetz which does not 
terminate until July 1, 1905, and which is effective, therefore, 
for twenty months. If the 25-cent assessment proposition had 
carried it would have brought to the fund $750 each month, 
and in twenty months $15,000 would have been accumulated. 
Warrant for agitation and work by local typographical unions 
for the eight-hour day can be found in the proceedings of the 
last convention of the International Union, where this resolu- 
tion was passed: 


Resolved, That the committee on eight-hour day be instructed to 
notify local unions which have not already obtained the eight-hour day 
or made contracts binding them to its provisional institution, that it is 
the sense of the International Typographical Union that they make 
effort, on January 1, 1905, to obtain the eight-hour day according to 
plans deemed most expedient by such local unions in their several 
localities. 





REVOLUTIONIZING PICTORIAL PRINTING. 


Picture post-cards are becoming more and more the rage. 
They can hardly be turned out fast enough to meet the demand 
—for photographic cards take some time to work off by the 
ordinary method. 

Now, however, an inventor has brought out a new idea, 
under the name of the Rapid Photo Printing Company. Mr. 
Otto Scholzig, whose factory is at Hampton Court, is the gen- 
tleman who is revolutionizing the picture post-card trade. ‘He 
has overcome most of the difficulties of photography by a 
couple of ingenious machines. 

In the first of these is a large printing frame holding a 
number of negatives which are to be printed on bromid paper 
—of which the post-cards are made. Over the frame is a 
strong light for the exposure. The paper is passed in through 
one end of the machine, and run under the negatives. Then 
the light above, controlled by an automatic shutter, flashes 
down, and the image is thrown on to the paper, invisible, of 
course, at first, but there, waiting to be developed. 

It does not matter how dense are the negatives. The paper 
slides along under the light, held in position momentarily (by 
a mechanical “hand”) for the light to do its work, and then 
is transferred to a spool at the other end of the machine. 

When the spool is full, it is taken to the developing machine, 
the paper is drawn over rollers and sprayed with developing 
solution (which brings the picture out), fixed, washed and then 
dried in a drying chamber. 

There are now large sheets of finished pictures, and a few 
moments’ rapid work at the cutting table finishes them into 
the familiar picture postcards, each containing artistic photo- 
graphs, and cheap indeed for 2d. 

If a sepia tone is desired for these pictures, it can be done 
by passing the paper through a toning machine, resembling in 
its main lines the developing machine— London Leader. 





RULES REGARDING STENOGRAPHERS. 
BY E. S. 

1. Dictate correspondence as far as possible in the morning. 

2. No dictation after 4:30 P.M. 

. Always consult the convenience of the stenographer 
before dictating. 

4. Never hurry the stenographer; if she does not get your 
work out to-day she will to-morrow or next week. 

5. Always apologize fer your stupidity when asking to 
have corrections made; the stenographer never makes mistakes. 

6. Do not raise “rough house” if you do not like your 
stenographer’s spelling. How do you know that her way is not 
as good as yours? 

7. If the stenographer sends an important letter to the 
wrong address, do not embarrass her by telling her of it; it 
will probably be all the same in a hundred years anyway. 

8. Remember that five minutes of “jolly” will do more 
good than an hour of scolding. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


W. P. Moore, Yellville, Arkansas. Work done under adverse con- 
ditions, due chiefly to lack of material, can not be subjected to criticism. 
The jobs are all well designed and lack of good material seems to be the 
only deterrent to finished work. 

Tue Codperative Press, Lewiston, Maine. The design is original, 
but not good composition, especially for a bill-head. The ornament is 
meaningless, and on a heading will not receive the consideration that, 
as an interesting sketch, it deserves. 

CuHartes E. Bance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The cover is suf- 
ficiently neat and suitable for the purpose. When using an ornament to 
fill out a blank space, do not center it. Place it above or below the 
center, so that variety can be obtained by unequal space division. 

StronGHuRST MANUFACTURING Company, Stronghurst, Illinois. The 
heading is a good panel design, but the word ornaments are obtrusive 
and unnecessary, and the matter, except the name, should be one size 
smaller. A better color division would be all rules in brown, all type 
in red. 

F. E. Anprews, Bloomer, Wisconsin. The jobwork shows variety, 
but is occasionally errant in detail, judging from the modern standard. 
The type ornaments called pointers should not be used in any kind of 
work except advertising, where they can be used once in a while for 
emphasis. 

Tue Scuarr Tac, Laser & Box Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan. The 
card is extremely effective in design, and the careful and thorough 
workmanship has produced a dainty and attractive pasteboard that 
should be complete evidence of ability to do thorough and careful work 
in the lines indicated. 

J. M. Jounson, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. ‘Ine heading inclines 
toward the “ gingerbread” style; that is, the use of little unnecessary 
ornaments and other devices that simply overload, but do not further 
the good appearance of a job. The blotter is attractive, both in design 
and color combination. 

Otis Vance, Boulder, Colorado. Good taste characterizes all the 
samples shown, except possibly the ‘‘ Modern Woodman ” heading, which 
is overwrought. Would suggest the little empty panels on the sides be 
enlarged and the matter outside placed in them, making a more com- 
pact and coherent heading. 

Harry D. Stout, Bluffton, Indiana. The type combination on the 
heading is not good. A text-letter should not be used with a face that is 
ornamental in character. Plain old-style would be better, or some other 
perfectly plain letter, like light gothic, is more satisfactory as a com- 
panion face to text letters. 

E. E. Butter, Forest, Mississippi. The arrangement of the heading 
is all right, but the color division is bad, or else the word “ printing ” 
is in the wrong place. The red line next to the red panel rule should 
be avoided, either by putting some other line nearer the center in red, 
or making the type all black. 

F. W. Tuomssen, Denver, Colorado. Good design is shown in the 
headings, but panel forms should not be made too intricate unless 
designed for two colors. Text lines should not be wide-spaced, close 
and uniform spacing being the only treatment that preserves the good 
appearance of this form of letter. 

E. C. Wittey, Sioux City, Iowa. The blotter and bill-head are both 
interesting and in some ways original designs, so far as that term may 
be applied to any arrangement of type composition. The ornamentation 
on the ends of the blotter might be reduced somewhat, although it does 
not look bad with the tints used. 

Samptes of jobwork from The Mercantile Printing Company, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., are disappointing for the reason all are set in the usual 
good style of American composition, without any suggestion of foreign 
style. Even the names on a time-table shown are very similar to some 
town names in the State of Washington. 

Cxiaupve D. Ritey, Greenville, Michigan. A job can not be criticized 
very much when time and material are both limited. One important 
feature has not been displayed sufficiently, and the date has been 
repeated in large type. The words ‘“ Anniversary Sale” should have 
been as large as possible, and one of the dates kept down. 

Frank E. Rosins, Conway, Arkansas. The heavy rule running across 
the letter-head is rather strong, even in red. This, together with a 
muddy color, detracts from the good appearance possible if the two 
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errors are corrected. The other pieces, including the card, are all that 
could be desired in the way of neat and attractive composition. 

W. H. Beyer, Spokane, Washington. The check referred to is in 
the usual style for that form of commercial printing, and the type selec- 
tion is good. All commercial forms are designed for expediting busi- 
ness, and if a man wants something different to suit his special needs 
the printer need not question the variation, but simply follow instruc- 
tions. 

W. C. Cantrett, Atlanta, Georgia. Display on the blotter shown is 
wanting in feature. Get rid of the sameness by emphasizing something. 
The type as it stands is readable, but it should be more. It is the art 
of the job printer to give to such a design the touch of distinction that 
will lift it above the dead level of the commonplace. It can be done. 
Try it. 

Tue Practical Printer for October contains, as usual, many timely 
and pertinent articles on printing-office economics, and although issued 
by and for the greater publicity of The Inland Typefoundry, of St. 
Louis, yet it always contains so many instructive articles and pointers 
for printers each month that it is easily worth the small charge of 25 
cents per year placed upon it. 

H. C. West, Corning, Iowa. ‘the Flood Souvenir is properly printed, 
and the commercial specimens neat and well arranged. An inside title 
might have been added to the Souvenir. A cover is only a wrapper to 
preserve the book inside, and only printing enough for identification 
being necessary, the title inside being the real introduction, in which 
all things necessary may be said. 

Arnotp BrotHers, Grenoble, Pennsylvania. The post-cards showing 
printed matter and forms required for the needs of customers, together 
with such advertising as can be placed without detracting from the busi- 
ness purpose of the card, are very suggestive and should afford many 
opportunities for novel and attractive display. They should prove useful 
and attractive to a large class of business men. 

Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama. The cover-page is exactly in 
the proper style, and you will agree with us that a clean, simple design 
is always the most satisfactory in the end. One suggestion, however, in 
regard to panels. The space between two inside panels should not be 
more, and may be slightly less, than the space between the inside panels 
and the outside rule. The envelope is also attractive. 


Apert C. Tent1, New York city. The program is an attractive bit 
of printing in the German style. The colors and tints are harmonious 
and the cover a good decorative design. German printing is always 
pleasing on account of the ornamental character of its text, and although 
legibility would be the gainer by its abandonment, some regret would be 
felt on account of a decided loss in appearance by the change. 

Frank H. Core, Spokane, Washington. The specimens are interest- 
ing and attractive, except the card, which is striking in design, but the 
term “ Quick Print”? is a misnomer used in connection with it. A bit 
of printing that needs about three hours composition and four impres- 
sions is not quick printing. If the card had been simply set, the terms 
quick and good printing could have been applied to it with equal sin- 
cerity. 

Tue McCormick Press, Wichita, Kansas. Any exceptions taken to 
the ‘“ Table Golf’? booklet would be merely matters of personal taste. 
No hard and fast lines of style can be applied to advertising composi- 
tion. Good taste should always be evident, it may be said, but the 
term means very little applied to this kind of work. The book is suf- 
ficient for the purpose intended, the cover striking and the interior 
neatly printed. 

Law & River, Chicago, Illinois. In getting out little folders con- 
taining cut-outs and other devices that add considerable time and cost 
to their production, a common fault is to use cheap paper. It is cer- 
tainly worth while to use the very best paper suitable, when the job 
is expensive apart from this item. The folder is well written, and the 
typography sufficient, but a better paper would add greatly to the 
impression desired. 


A suGGESTIVE and attractive mailing-card sent out by the Challenge 


Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan, adverts to their riveted 
zine galley, and invites printers, under the heading of “ Galley Slaves,” 
to investigate the merits of their article. We may add that an illustra- 
tion of some ancient galley slaves chained at the oars is a clever thought, 
helping to rivet the attention of the recipient by the association of the 
manacled slave with the riveted galley. 

A WELL-WRITTEN and convincing booklet, sufficiently well printed for 
its purpose, is called “Concerning that Roof,” and printed by the St. 
Elmo Lewis Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the Cartright Metal 
Roofing Company. It is interesting, even if one is not in the market for 
metal roofs. It is not expensively printed, and the presswork is a trifle 
uncertain, but the cover-design is attractive, which, combined with good 
writing, makes the book an effective agent for publicity in its particular 
field. 

News PusrtsH1nc Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. So many 
reasons may be the cause of a customer’s refusal of work done that 
unless both sides of the dispute are given, any judgment can not be 
given. The job in question is neat and attractive, but that is no reason 


for his accepting it. We see no reason for dispute, if the proper 
inethod of submitting a proof and requiring an O. K. before printing 
was followed, unless the matter of wrong Stock was the cause of the 
trouble. 

A uitTLe folder sent out by the Claflin Printing Company, Chicago, 
is sufficiently brief and attractive enough to deserve more than a passing 
glance. A striking design in green and gold on the cover, together with 
the name of the recipient written with Higgins’ ink that simulates print- 
ing very well, is sufficient inducement to turn the page. The argument 
occupies three pages in pica Cheltenham Old Style, including half-tones 
of the members of the firm, an additional feature that does not detract 
from the merit of the job. 

CuHarLes Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah. All the samples shown are 
in the plain, simple style that is always the most satisfactory, both to 
the compositor and the customer. The latter is generally an unimagina- 
tive personage, untrained in the higher and more complex styles of 
typography, and if the compositor can suit his simple tastes as shown, 
it is much better for all concerned. We notice a fault in color on two 
samples, an envelope and letter-head for the same man. A clean, 
brilliant red is shown on the envelope, but on the heading it is dark 
and muddy. 

THE quality of imagination, combined with admirable taste and good 
judgment, enters largely into the composition and color design of work 
done by Henry A. Anger, of Denver, Colorado. Ornament is an uncer- 
tain quality in the hands of the average compositor, and seldom have we 
seen type and ornament so attractively combined as in the samples 
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shown. We have noticed that the typography of the West tends to 
ornamentation very much more than the work of the East, and although 
we have often deprecated the use of ornament, chiefly because of the 
utter unappreciation of the limitations of the latter shown, we must 
confess that the tasteful ingenuity of Mr. Anger’s work reconciles us to 
this class of composition when its possibilities have been so completely 
demonstrated. <A letter-head is shown that in some degree illustrates the 
above. The heavy rule and large panel rule in red; the rest in black. 


Cuartes F. Dycert, Little Falls, New York. A heading may not 
necessarily be in the so-called ‘‘ gingerbread ” style because it contains 
an ornamental line or initial Ornamental styles can be in good taste 
as well as the severely plain, although the latter is preferable in com- 
mercial work; but if the customer wants something fancy, the compositor 
has a greater opportunity to construct a design that will combine orna- 
ment with good taste. The two headings in question are about the 
same in appearance, requiring some rearrangement to get the best effect 
with the type shown. 

A Book of specimens of photoengraving, composed of loose leaves 
punched and tied with a ribbon so that the book can be made to meet 
the varying needs of their customers, has been issued by the General 
Engraving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The idea is a good one. “A 
Few Proofs of Our Everyday Work” is the title. The printing is not 
as good as might be. The photoengraver can not afford to have but the 
very best presswork on his samples, and should see that he gets it, 
because the appearance of the samples as shown in the specimen book 
will always influence the customer. 

Queen City Printinc anD Paper Company, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Half-tone printing is a branch of presswork that in recent years 
has become a specialty, and finished and intelligent treatment of half- 
tones, especially the vignetted kind, is always noteworthy, because every 
once in a while we run across some work that is marred by poor make- 
ready on the half-tones. We mention the engine cut on the Liddle 
circular as an instance of the careful and intelligent make-ready in 
order to bring about effective results. The headings are attractively 
typed, but rather florid in color selection. 

A sit of printing which shows no imprint, but which it is safe to 
credit to The Print Shop, St. Catharines, Ontario, is called “A Testi- 
monial,’’ and is simply some letters of appreciation to a gentleman leav- 
ing the country, together with a menu and a mounted photograph of the 
recipient. From the technical standpoint, it is simple and satisfactory, 
and good paper, made up to the impressive size of 10 by 13 inches, 
combined with plain type and black ink, with one or two underscores 
in red, have together produced a very pleasing brochure. A cover- 
design in red and gcld is the one touch of ornament. 

From the Tradesman Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, an 
announcement for a carriage company is interesting, although not above 
criticism. Under a cover, on which the word ‘‘Announcement” is 
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embossed in bronze, are five leaves of gray stock on which are tipped the 
white sheets containing the printed matter and half-tones. The press- 
work is good, a very necessary feature, because poor presswork on a 
thing of this kind would more than offset the value of the extra work 
required by the tipped sheets. The fancy border on the first page 
rather detracts from an otherwise very handsome job. 


Tue C. E. Bireley Company, Los Angeles, California. Printers, some- 
times, in selecting some adjective or phrase descriptive of the quality of 
work turned out, are false to the standard implied by the term used. 
The term “art printer ’’ has been very much overworked and mistreated 
in this way. The specimens sent by the above firm amply justify the 
phrase on their printed matter, ‘ Printing that Attracts.” Paper, ink 
and type are all accessories in the production of much attractive work. 


““EXAMPLES OF WorK Done By StupENtTs”’ is the abridged title of a 
very interesting book issued by and printed at the St. Bride Foundation 
Institute, London, England. Together with some brief statistics of the 
work during the past year are shown a number of specimens of type 
display, lithography and three-color presswork. The typography is 
characteristic of English methods in this particular. The title-pages 
shown are all well balanced and graceful in design and arrangement, and 
the type is appropriate both in sizes and face. Most of the advertising 
designs, on the contrary, are set in the usual heavy style noticeable in all 
English advertising. There are one or two exceptions which simply 
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emphasize the heavy, featureless composition of the rest. Why there 
should be such a marked distinction between the two forms of composi- 
tion we do not understand. The title and cover pages are attractive and 
varied in design. Why not infuse a little of this taste and judgment into 
the ad. composition? One ad., however, that combines these requisites 
is Waring’s, set in French Old Style with a six-point and single rule 
border around it, in effective contrast with the same matter set on the 
preceding page in heavy gothics. This is not a special fault, the style 
simply conforming to the English tradition of advertising composition. 
We may add that the St. Bride Foundation Institute is a school for the 
technical instruction of printers in the branches of machine and job 
composition, presswork and lithography, and is an evidence of the ever- 
increasing need and value of such instruction, on account of the demand 
for competent workmen and the difficulty of securing the necessary 
experience and practice under present shop conditions during the 
apprenticeship period. The title-page and the Waring ad. are reproduced. 


Rosert G. Ruccies, Boston, Massachusetts. There is too much 
paneling on the cover, even for two colors. Perhaps if the heavier 
panels were in red, instead of the lighter one, it would bring into 
better relief the type, that is now overpowered by the surrounding 
panels. On a dark cover-stock, the order of tones is naturally reversed, 
and the lines and rules it is desired to display should be in a light- 
colored ink, the secondary color in a deeper tone. Thus, on a dark 
gray stock, the main lines could go in a pure white or a brilliant scarlet 
and the accessories in some deeper color, like green or brown. 


An extremely handsome booklet issued by the Mexican Gulf Com: 
mercial Company, and printed for them by the Union Bank Note Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Missouri, shows the desirable results obtained by 
thoughtful attention to the question of harmony, and the bringing 
together of type, paper and ink in a manner that will produce a pleas- 
ing book. The type arrangement is quiet, a good way when combined 
with half-tone printing, and the motif of brown tones in the printing, 
from the double-tone of the cuts to the creamy yellow of the paper, 
all make for unity and coherence. It is appropriately tied with a cord 
containing the Mexican colors. 


Amonc the many special periodicals that are issued for the purpose 
of furthering the publicity of this or that firm, ‘“ Commercial Origi- 
nality,” published by Binner-Wells Company, Chicago and New York, 
takes a front place. Brevity is a good thing, and as this monthly seldom 
has more than a single article in each issue, one can read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest without effort that which it contains. ‘‘ Solicitors” 
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was the September text of the sermon intended for the general good, 
which, together with a few good specimens taken from among the 
product of the house, make up a magazine that should be examined with 
interest and remembered with profit. 

Booktets and advertising matter issued by printers should be effective 
from the typographic standpoint, but often are so complex and elaborate 
in make-up and intricate and varied in type and colors that the instant 
attention and appreciation of the contents desired is prevented by this 
complexity. Printing for printers and printing for the printing-buying 
public are two different propositions, and while the printer will be 
interested in the multi-colored and complex bit of printing, the same 
details will be lost on the non-printer. A booklet issued by the Ewell- 
Cooper Company, of Brockton, Massachusetts, in their own interests, 
and entitled “‘ Two Heads are Better Than One,” is a case in point. 
The writing is excellent, but in composition it is overdone, or rather 
the style is not sufficiently uniform. Quality and simplicity are more 
impressive than ingenuity and complexity — to the outsider, anyway. 





NO MORE CRISP BANK-NOTES. 


The days of the crisp bank-note are numbered. Instead 
of being crisp, the money which the Government Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing will hereafter turn out will be soft 
and velvety, if important experiments which are now being 
conducted in the presence of Treasury officials for the purpose 
of demonstrating the advantages of a novel chemical treat- 
ment for paper prove satisfactory. The prediction is made that 
the experiments will prove satisfactory, as they have been 
almost completed. The result of the adoption of the new 
secret process will be to revolutionize a portion of the work 
connected with the printing of the paper money of the United 
States. Under the new process it will take just sixty days 
less time to manufacture a bank-note than under the present 
method. The chemical solution not only renders the paper 
soft and velvety, but it also makes it non-shrinkable. By 
applying it to a Japanese napkin that article becomes as soft 
and pliable as a tissue of silk. The chemical preparation acts 
as an antiseptic and preservative. When applied to old docu- 
ments it seems to knit the fiber together and prevent further 
decay. Under the present process of printing paper money 
the paper has to be thoroughly soaked in water. While it 
is in this soaked condition, one side of the paper is printed. 
The sheet is then placed in a steam-room and kept under a high 
temperature for thirty days, the time necessary for the ink to 
dry. The sheet is again soaked as in the first instance and the 
reverse side of the bill printed. The thirty-day drying process 
then has to be repeated. In cases where a third impression 
on the bill is necessary, which is required when the printing 
is done in two colors, the wetting and drying process has to 
be repeated for a third time, and another month is thus con- 
sumed in its production. Besides the delay of this process, 
the wetting and drying rot the fiber of the paper, and, although 
it is “starched” to give it the crisp appearance, the starch 
soon wears out and the bill becomes limp and worn. In print- 
ing bills on paper that has been treated by the new process 
no wetting is necessary. The ink loses none of its luster when 
applied to the paper, as under the old process, and is thor- 
oughly dry within forty-eight hours after the printing is done. 
— Geyer’s Stationer. 





PETITION FOR LOWER FREIGHTS ON TYPE. 


A petition is being circulated by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, Chicago, among purchasing printers of the country, 
asking the railroads for a more favorable freight rate on new 
and old type. The fact is that type is manufactured in only a 
few cities, ninety per cent of it being made in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, and fully 
fifty per cent of this type is shipped to dealers and branch 
houses, and from them distributed to printers throughout the 
country. About six million pounds of type is shipped to 
dealers and consumers annually, and as the railroads usually 
get two hauls —one from the manufacturer to the dealer and 
again to the printer — it is contended that a lower freight rate 
should obtain. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all pub- 
lications dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing 
and the industries associated therewith. While space will be 
given for expressions of opinion on books or papers of general 
interest which may be submitted for that purpose, contributors 
will please remember that this column is intended in the main 
for reviews of technical publications. The address of the pub- 
lisher, places on sale and prices should be enclosed in all publi- 
cations sent for review. Address, The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


By Albert Perry Brig- 
New York: Ginn & Co. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN History. 
ham. Cloth, 12mo, 366 pages. Price, $1.25. 
In this new book Professor Brigham has presented vividly 

and clearly those physiographic features of America which 

have been important in guiding the unfolding of our indus- 
trial and national life. The arrangement is mainly geograph- 
ical. The book will be found particularly interesting and 
valuable to students and teachers of geography and history, 
but it will also appeal to the general reader. The very large 
number of rare and attractive photographs and the numerous 
maps are of importance in vivifying and explaining the text. 


WeEBSTER’s INTERNATIONAL Dictionary. Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & 


C. Merriam Company. 

The “Twentieth Century Edition” of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary contains features that must commend it to 
the favorable attention of every one seeking a reliable and 
standard authority. It includes the fruitage of the language 
gathered during the last decade, new scientific words, technical, 
foreign, dialect, etc. 

In addition to the supplement of new words, the biograph- 
ical dictionary and gazetteer of the world have now been 
thoroughly revised, both tables being entirely reset. In the 
biographical dictionary several hundred names of persons more 
recently prominent have been added in the place of some that 
are now less sought for. Much additional information, as the 
dates of reigns or administrations, has also been included, and 
great care has been taken to verify many doubtful dates by 
comparison with the most recent authorities. 

In the new gazetteer the figures for population and area 
have been made to agree with the census returns taken in 1900 
and 1gor by the leading countries of the world, or with authori- 
tative estimates where other data were not available. The 
spelling has been conformed to the adopted forms or rules of 
the United States Board of Geographic Names, the Geographic 
Board of Canada and the Royal Geographical Society. The 
addition of sixteen new pages admits the insertion of a very 
large number of places that have recently become prominent. 


WEssTER’S COLLEGIATE Dictionary. Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. 


Merriam Company. 

This de luxe edition, the latest and largest abridgment of 
the International, is made to meet the especial requirements 
of the student or busy man. It is printed on thin paper, with 
limp covers, round edges and thumb indexes. Even where 
the International is available, this compact little volume, with 
its large vocabulary and very handy form, will be found a 
great addition to the home or office. It is just the thing for 
a lady’s writing-desk, a gentleman’s table, or a tourist. It is 
so light that it can be used without effort, and its vocabulary 
so complete that in most cases no further reference is neces- 


sary. Its appendix contains vocabularies of names, rhymes and 


foreign words, tables of arbitrary signs, also a valuable glos- 
sary of Scottish words and phrases, the latter giving, as 
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nowhere else, the correct pronunciation of the Scottish terms 
so frequently found in literature. It has been warmly com- 
mended by eminent authorities at home and abroad, and has 
been favorably noticed by all the leading publications. This 
handsome dictionary is the first attempt to use the expensive 
Bible paper in a book of reference. The result has been in the 
surprising reduction to less than one-half the bulk of the 
regular edition, although all the matter of the regular book is 
retained. While containing 7,116 pages, with 1,400 illustra- 
tions, the thickness has been reduced to less than an inch and 
a half, and the weight to two and a half pounds. The book 
measures 854 by 534 inches. The paper, chosen after much 
careful experimenting, is peculiarly successful in combining 
opacity, body, strength and an excellent printing surface, with 
the requisite thinness. It is issued in two attractive bindings: 
Art canvas, dark blue, gilt side and back stamp, limp 


boards, marbled edges, round corners, indexed....... $4.00 
Full seal, rich dark brown, gilt side and back stamp, limp 
boards, full gilt edges, round corners, indexed...... 5.00 


Each style is neatly boxed, making the book a most accept- 
able Christmas present. The Inland Printer Company will 
receive and transmit orders. 





EXACTIONS OF THE FRANKLIN UNION OF 
PRESSFEEDERS. 


Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, I. P. P. & A. U., 
has issued the following statement in its own defense and in 
the defense of the interests of the printing trade in Chicago. 
The arraignment is one which must carry conviction to every 
man who appreciates what true unionism stands for, and serve 
to aid in dissolving an oppression that has weighed upon the 
printing trade in Chicago for years and has served to make the 
cause of unionism suffer in the eyes of its best friends: 


The late controversy relative to the strike of the Franklin Union in 
the city of Chicago has been seized upon by those who sought to further 
their own individual interests as the opportune time for the issuance of 
statements calculated to create an impression not consistent with the 
actual facts in the case. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, having been maligned and vili- 
fied as an organization bent upon seeking the destruction of a legitimate 
sister union, felt so secure in its past record for fairness, honor, hon- 
esty and integrity that it took no steps to refute such baseless slander. 

Since its silence is being construed and accepted as a public con- 
fession of guilt, self-justification compels an explanation of the true 
status of the Chicago feeders’ strike and the pressmen’s connection 
with it. 

In order to permit the public to thoroughly appreciate existing con- 
ditions, a brief but concise history of both the Franklin Union, No. 4, 
of Chicago, and Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, of the I. P. P. & 
A. U. is here given. 

Franklin Union, No. 4, was organized about fifteen years ago as a 
feeders’ organization solely, and was affiliated with the International 
Typographical Union. From that body they shortly seceded, and for 
the past eight years have maintained a policy of isolated independence, 
owing allegiance to no higher authority than self and _ self-interests. 
Not content with the original scope of the organization, its lines were 
gradually broadened, encroaching upon the jurisdiction of other organi- 
zations in the printing industry with impunity, until from a;union of 
pressfeeders they evolved an industrial union which embraces press- 
feeders, job pressmen, cylinder pressmen, web pressmen, paper cutters, 
book trimmers, joggers, folding machine operators and mailers, creating 
a condition which neither conformed to the ethics and tenets of trades- 
unionism nor complied with the principles of trade autonomy, which is 
supposed to govern in the field of organized labor. 

The reason for the retention of its former title is obvious to even 
the casual observer, as it would lead those not thoroughly informed to 
consider it a union affiliated with and interested in the allied printing 
trades and the labor movement in general. To their method of con- 
tinuing to levy tribute to the extent of $20 for every applicant, irre- 
spective of whether he presented an authentic traveling card from the 
I. P. P. & A. U. or happened to be non-union, fully explains the only 
interest they felt in either body. 

The organization of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, antedated 
that of the Franklin Union and, like the latter organization, was affil- 
iated with the International Typographical Union. After its secession 
from that body an International Printing Pressmen’s Union was created, 
which in time received recognition from all the other internationals 
in the printing industry as well as the American Federation of Labor, 
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as the only legitimate pressmen’s and assistants’ union with complete 
jurisdiction over the pressrooms in their entirety. 

The Chicago branch of the I. P. P. & A. U., actuated by the laud- 
able desire to avoid friction and maintain peace and harmony, gener- 
ously conceded recognition to the Franklin Union, No. 4, as a feeders’ 
organization. The ingratitude displayed by the Franklin Union as a 
reward for this evident kindness proved an unpleasant surprise, though 
the still-prevalent sentiment of concord in the Pressmen’s Union pre- 
vented an open rupture. The several successful wage scales negotiated 
by the Franklin Union gave them a false estimate of their ability and 
tended to inflate them with self-importance to the point where arro- 
gance, intimidation and coercion displaced and superseded justice and 
reason until the employes sought to obtain the aid of the Allied Printing 
Trade Council in order to secure fair play. 

The pressmen meanwhile attempted by every available means and 
conciliatory methods to come to some definite agreement with the 
Franklin Union, but without any results. In conjunction with the other 
interested organizations, time was spent in a useless endeavor to bring 
matters to a peaceable conclusion. 

Finally the council, as a central body, made overtures to the Frank- 
lin Union, hoping against hope that something might be accomplished, 
but their good offices received the same reception accorded all former 
attempts of a similar nature. 

On October 1, Franklin Union notified the employing printers of the 
adoption of a $15 wage, which was to become effective October 5, 1903. 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, was notified of the contemplated change on 
the same date, no prior conference having been requested, though the 
officials of the Franklin Union must have recognized the Pressmen’s 
Union would not consistently jeopardize the interests of its members 
without a discussion of the merits and wisdom of Franklin Union’s 
demands, since open assistance and aid might involve them in a general 
strike, which in their unprepared condition would savor of practical 
suicide, even if they ignored consideration of the other moral obliga- 
tions involved. Without consultation or warning, on October 5, 1903, 
the Franklin Union passed into execution their threatened program, 
depriving members of -the Pressmen’s Union of employment and causing 
their involuntary involution in an embarrassing controversy, which they 
were not equipped to meet. This proceeding of the Franklin Union was 
a deliberate and premeditated imposition on the pressmen’s former gen- 
erous treatment, and this flagrant disregard of the requirements of 
common courtesy led to the adoption of a retaliatory measure at the 
special meeting of Pressmen’s Union, which provided for the nullifica- 
tion of the Franklin Union’s former recognition and a firm decision to 
attend to their duties of operating presses with such feeders as the firms 
interested would furnish. Fourteen firms, alive to the possibilities of 
the hour, had taken advantage of the state of affairs to introduce girls 
into their pressrooms in the capacity of feeders. This has since proven 
a most effectual checkmate to a revival of the Franklin’s former prestige, 
as the record established by these unskilled girls has conclusively 
demonstrated that either the boasted skill of the Franklin men was a 
fiction or they intentionally curtailed the output in direct contradiction 
to organized labor’s assertion, “An honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay.” 

The Franklin Union’s policy of isolation and independence of all 
concerted action or collective maintenance of labor’s aggressive cam- 
paign of organization and education proved economical if not equitable, 
though the fund they claimed to have at their disposal when they 
inaugurated the present struggle did credit neither to their pretensions 
as Napoleons of finance, nor was it commensurate with the sum of the 
dues, initiation fees and assessments. A little mathematical calculation, 
based on intimate knowledge of their savings, furnishes a correct esti- 
mate of what they ought to have as a treasury fund. During the past 
five years about 450 feeders have deposited I. P. P. & A. U. cards with 
the Franklin and were each mulcted for $20 membership fee, produc- 
ing a total of $9,000. On an acknowledged membership of 2,000, the 
saving of per capita of 20 cents a member per month through non- 
affiliation with the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union netted in five years the sum of $24,000. Its non-alliance with 
both the Allied Printing Trades Council and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor during the past five years permitted a further saving of per 
capita tax amounting to $7,200. These few items, not including the 
percentage saved by other organizations after deducting the above 
amounts from their receipts or the interest which naturally accrues 
from savings deposits, should insure a fund of $40,200, in place of the 
$30,000 they proudly boast of having acquired through exceptional 
financial efficiency, and this $30,000 represents the sum derived by 
them through their selfish segregation and indicates the loss of revenue 
sustained by organized labor. 

Though the Franklin Union eagerly accepted all the benefits obtained 
by labor’s collective activity, it refused to meet its fair share of the 
expense involved, preferring a large bank account to costly trade affili- 
ation. Recent events have conclusively demonstrated beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that, while money is a necessary adjunct to any 
business institution, the good will and practical support which affiliation 
engenders is an asset which outweighs the few paltry dollars insularity 
provides. The rank and file of the Franklin Union were not sponsors 
for its misguided policy, since its governmental machinery was con- 
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trolled, not by the union as a whole, but by a coterie of officials termed 
the Executive Board, who were invested with extraordinary authority 
and unlimited power. Under their management the olive branch so 
often extended, not alone by the printing pressmen, but by the allied 
council, was continuously ignored, and the resultant conditions became 
a prolific source of debate and argument at every convention of the 
I. P. P. & A. U. as being the one city where its laws were set at 
defiance and its international cards refused recognition. 

So intolerable had the stand of the Franklin Union become that 
drastic measures were resorted to at the Cincinnati convention of the 
I. P. P. & A. U., and the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“To the President and Delegates of the I. P. P. & A. U.: 

“WHEREAS, Owing to the conditions which exist in the city of Chi- 
cago, because of the fact that there is no Assistants’ Union of the I. P. 
P. & A. U. in that city; and 

“ Wuereas, The I. P. P. & A. U. constitution makes it mandatory 
upon each of its members who takes out from any of its various locals 
a traveling card to deposit it in the existing local in whose jurisdiction 
it may enter. 

“In view of the above, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention condemns the action of Chicago 
Union, No. 3, in not living up to Article X, Sec. 14, which requires all 
pressmen’s unions to accept all assistants’ traveling cards where no 
assistants’ unions exist; be it further 

* Resolved, That this convention believes such action to be detri- 
mental to the true cause of the I. P. P. & A. U., compelling the I. P. 
P. & A. U. assistant who comes into the jurisdiction of No. 3 to enter 
the independent feeders’ union known as Franklin, No. 4, thereby 
strengthening the hands of the enemy of the 1. P. P. & A. U.; be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That this convention call on Chicago Union, No. 3, to 
live up to the I. P. P. & A. U. constitution in the future and protect 
all assistants of the I. P. P. & A. U. coming into their jurisdiction. 

“Franklin Association, No. 23, New York city, I. P. P. & A. U.” 

This constant pressure and continual censure became so obnoxious 
to the Chicago Pressmen’s Union that when the Franklin Union officials 
absolutely declined to listen to reason, it became optional with the 
Chicago Pressmen’s Union to either defy the mandate of their own 
convention or brave public opinion by asserting their manhood and 
insisting upon their international prerogatives and privileges. Had the 
rank and file of the Franklin Union been granted the chance of dis- 
cussing the proposition in all its phases and testifying to their conclusions 
by a vote on the question of affiliation with the I. P. P. & A. U., much 
of the late unpleasantness would have been averted, but the radical 
determination of the Franklin’s executive board prevented such a con- 
summation, and the industrial predicament created thereby is a lasting 
monument to the folly of investing officials with the power which ought 
to remain with the rank and file, and is further proof that selfish inde- 
pendence can not demand the same consideration that unselfish interest 
in the doings of organized labor can demand as its reward for services 
rendered. 





PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


The Inland Printer .Portfolio of Specimens of Printing. 
which was issued in November, was so eagerly sought for 
that but few copies remain unsold. The portfolio contains sev- 
eral original cover-designs in colors and unique effects done by 
embossing, etc., a number of three-color plates and half-tones, 
both vignetted and full-screen, in black and double-tone inks, 
together with a large number of specimens of artistic job 
composition printed in colors on white and tinted stock, show- 
ing the influence both bear on the selection of type faces. The 
whole collection is in loose-leaf form and enclosed in a cover 
of attractive design. This portfolio will be sent on receipt of 
60 cents while the edition lasts. It is intended to issue Port- 
folio No. 2 as soon as the material therefor can be selected. 


A CORRECTION. 


Mr. R. Coupland Harding writes from New Zealand: “I 
see in my article on “The Make-up of Books” (INLAND 
PRINTER, June, 1903, page 364, first column), a double mis- 
take, which must have been made in the manuscript, and 
conveys the opposite meaning to that intended. ‘ Left-hand 
page’ (fifteen lines from foot) should read ‘right-hand,’ and 
‘right-hand,’ three lines lower down, should be ‘left-hand.’” 





THE art of papermaking has reached the point where it is 
possible to cut down a growing tree and convert it into paper 
suitable for printing purposes within twenty-four hours. 






















Tue Los Angeles Examiner, Hearst’s new paper, has put 
in a Wesel photoengraving plant. 

C. Harotp Situ, of the Binney & Smith Co., 81 Fulton 
street, New York city, has returned after a four months’ busi- 
ness and pleasure trip through Europe. 

J. B. BrEMAN, manager of the Chicago branch of the A. D. 
Earmer & Son Typefounding Co. for the past four years, has 
resigned, and is now connected with the Keystone Type Foun- 
dry, of Philadelphia. 

Tue factory of George E. Lloyd & Co., makers of electro- 
type, stereotype, engravers’ and special machinery, which 
recently moved from Chicago to Elkhart, Indiana, is now busy 
. on orders from London, England. The firm has just finished a 
large order for the Government Printing-office at Washington. 

Henry S. JAcogs has severed his connection with Messrs. 
Gillam’s Sons Company, with whom he has been associated 
for the past ten years, and has established a printing plant of 
his own under the firm name of Henry S. Jacobs & Co., at 
133-135 North Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CoLoR-PRINTING is shown in its highest development in the 
Christmas Scribner’s. There is a cover by J. G. Sommer, a 
frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish, eight full pages by Jessie 
Willcox Smith, Holland sketches by Penfield, decorations by 
Peirson, all faithfully reproduced in their original brilliant 
colors. 

Haac & Parris, printers and publishers, who have been 
located at 153 North Third street, Philadelphia, for fifteen 
years past, moved December I to 402-406 Race street, where 
they will occupy the entire second floor, giving them about 
six thousand square feet of floor space. They will double 
their facilities. 

THE new cover of The Century, which has made the 
November issue stand out boldly on every news-stand and 
bookseller’s counter, is being commended by readers and crit- 
ics as “artistic,” “dignified” and “unusually attractive.” It 
is of simple architectural design, in ivory, black and venetian 
red, on a soft olive-green, and is said to be the only permanent 
magazine cover at the present time in which green is the pre- 
dominant tone. 





NEEDS THE MONEY. 


A Queensland contemporary recently published the follow- 
ing: “Our foreman printer recently measured up the space 
occupied by obituary notices in the Herald during the last 
couple of months or so, and found it made three and three- 
quarter yards. This is so much dead loss to the paper, and 
if a fatal epidemic struck the town ruin would stare us in 
the face. We have, therefore, decided in future to charge 
for such notices. So, when people feel like dying, we hope 
they will give directions to their next of kin in respect of 
paying for the same.” 


LEARNED MUCH FROM THE INLAND. 


I have been working at the printing trade for the past 
three years, and during that time have held a foremanship in 
three different county-seat weeklies. I believe that I have 
learned as much in that time from reading articles in THE 
INLAND PRINTER as I have by practice, and in my practice 
have endeavored to follow, out the instruction given— Leon E. 
Derr, Ava, Illinois. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








PrINTERS who wish to add a profitable side line to their 
business should take advantage of the offer in the advertise- 
ment of William Freund & Sons, on another page of this issue. 





THE ACME COMPOUND COMPANY. 

It might be well for all present or prospective producers of 
high-class printing to note that the Acme Compound Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Acme Ink Reducer, whose advertise- 
ment appears on another page in this number, is stating a very 
convincing reason in describing the merits of its line of goods. 
Circulars and samples can be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany at Elkhart, Indiana. 





A NEW ROUND-CORNERING ATTACHMENT. 


We have noticed of late that a number of concerns who 
take special interest in their stationery are calling for a round 
corner, not only on their letter-heads, but on statements, cards 
and all other forms. To meet this demand, the Samuel C. 
Tatum Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, whose adjustable punch 
has done more to advance the punching of paper than any 
invention of recent years, has gotten out its “ Round-cornering 
Attachment,” to be used in 
connection with its punching a 
machine. fe 

We show a cut of this 
attachment connected with 
punch. The special features 
of merit in this attachment 
are: 

The blade cuts upon strips 
of end wood which can be 
used for their full length and 
then reversed. Twelve of 
these strips are supplied with 
the outfit. 

The blades (3) are inter- 
changeable and are mounted 
in a solid steel seat, insuring 
necessary rigidity in oper- 
ation. 

The depth of stroke is 
easily regulated for every 
contingency by the adjusting 
screw on the plunger. 

The clamp is simple and 
works very close to the cut- 
ting point, yet can be in- 
stantly swung out of the way 
to reach blade or other work- 
ing parts. 

The tension of clamp is 
variable at will by the wing 
nut (17) on the treadle, so 
as to hold equally well one sheet or 7-inch thickness of paper 
(the maximum capacity of the attachment). 

The Tatum Company is willing to send its new catalogue 
to any one interested in the punching of paper. 








FRONT VIEW. 


Tatum Round-Cornering Attachment 
in Use. 
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A MODEL PLANT. 


We take pleasure in presenting to the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER a view of the new factory of the Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, which is located in Rutherford, 
New Jersey.. The building, which is admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is intended, is 300 feet long by 120 wide 
and has a frontage on three streets. It is built of brick, in a 
very substantial manner, and is splendidly lighted, having 
windows the entire length on each side. The plant is a model 
one in every respect. It is equipped with all the latest tools 
and machinery and is laid out in very convenient shape for 
handling the work done in the most economic way. A large 
crane runs the entire length of the building, and with this 
machines are carried to a railroad platform and placed in 
cars on a switch track on the main line of the Erie road. 
Adjoining the main building a new foundry has been con- 
structed, which does not show in the cut. The purchase of 


this property by the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company 
was made necessary by the rapid growth of its machinery 
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challenge attention on the part of printers generally. Another 
new feature, and a desirable one too, is the “ Platelifter.” 
This consists of a wood handle with a short blade for remov- 
ing plates mounted on blocks. By placing the sharp edge of 
the lifter between the plate and block-the nails will loosen 
and the plate come off readily. The tool is specially adapted 
for expediting the underlaying of plates. 





THE NEW BOOK-SEWING MACHINE. 


The attention of readers is called to the advertisement, 
appearing on another page of this issue, of the Martini Book- 
sewing Machine, which is now ready for the market. 

In this machine the use of straight needles in sewing books 
is for the first time successfully shown, and the operation is 
very simple and easily understood. 

The sections are placed across a saddle, feeding either to 
the right or left, and are brought up under the sewing mech- 
anism. Self-punches automatically prick the sections from 
the inside, throwing the burr of the paper outside the fold. 











NEW FACTORY OF THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


business, which, from a small beginning a few years ago, has 
grown to be probably the largest of its kind in this country. 
A large variety of machines for the printing and kindred trades 
is made by this company, and they are sold not only in this 
country, but abroad. Among these may be mentioned bronz- 
ing and dusting machines, roughing machines, bronze sifting 
machines, coating and varnishing machines for metal litho- 
graphic presses, ink mixers, ruling machines, embossing 
machines, calendering machines, etc. The company also makes 
a line of lithographic presses for decorating metal, which has 
had a large sale. It is needless to say that, with its improved 
facilities for manufacturing, the company will now be better 
able to supply the increasing demand for its machines and add 
to its already°good reputation as a manufacturer of high-grade 
machinery. 


IT CATCHES ON. 


Such is the title of a folder sent by the Tympalyn Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, the main feature of which 
appears to be the emphatic applicability of the Maley patent 
iron block to meet the every-day wants of the printery. Two 
pages of this folder illustrate the practicability of this new 
patent block in a very effective way, the iron block itself 
appearing in white bronze while the “lay” of a number of 
pages and parts of pages are in copper bronze, representing 
electros and the mechanical detail of the plate-block. The 
thought is a happy and suggestive one, which is bound to 


Straight needles are then brought down and into the section, 
and, withdrawing slightly while the threads are tightly held, 
form loops which are caught by the loop carriers and brought 
across to the next needles. The needles are then raised and 
again lowered, this time through the loops, which are caught 
by crochet hooks on the needles and drawn up out of the 
section and through the preceding loops. The loops are then 
carried across the back of the signature, and at the next move- 
ment of the machine the operation is repeated. 

The sewing performed by this machine is of the well- 
known “off and on” variety, that is, the threads are dis- 
tributed first in one part of a signature and in another part of 
the next signature, consequently there is little or no swell in 
the backs of the books. 

In this machine the long-sought-for possibility of sewing 
tapes or crash directly to the books has been successfully 
accomplished, and it. is claimed that this sewing is even 
stronger than the old-fashioned hand-sewing over sunken 
bands or cords, and without the disfigurement of saw-cutting 
the books for the bands or cords. 

The Martini machine is a handsome, well-built machine, 
quiet and easy in operation, with practically no jar or racking, 
and has all its wearing and operating parts in full sight. 
Everything possible seems to have been done to bring this 
machine to the top notch of perfection, and the machine has 
every appearance of care and atterition in all its details. 

The capacity of this machine is limited only by the expert- 
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ness of the operator, and while it is not claimed that the out- 
put of this machine, especially on books of few sections, will 
equal the output of some other book-sewing machines, notably 
the National machine which Mr. Smyth is about to place on 
the market, and which is claimed to be the fastest book-sewing 
machine in the world, yet the increased strength and quality 
of the sewing is bound to make the Martini machine a wel- 
come addition to any bindery where quality is a desideratum. 

The manufacture and sale of the Martini machine in the 
United States is controlled by Joseph E. Smyth, a son of Mr. 
David M. Smyth, the famous inventor of the Smyth book 
machines, and a gentleman thoroughly conversant with every 
branch of the book-sewing and bookbinding business. Mr. 
Smyth has associated with him the well-known firm.of T. W. 
& C. B. Sheridan as his exclusive selling agents. 

Mr. Smyth informs us that he has already sold eight 
of these machines to the United States for use in the Govern- 
ment Bindery, and that he is about to place four more of them 
in the same establishment. He has also successfully placed 
others in different parts of the country and wherever good, 
strong sewing is essential the Martini machine is well appre- 
ciated. 

Correspondence with Joseph E. Smyth, 411 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, or T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, New York and 
Chicago, is solicited, and will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


A NEW JOB PRESS. 


After five years’ time and a small fortune in money spent 
in developing this machine, it has within the last year reached 
that stage of simplicity and excellence where its builders can 
safely recommend it to the manufacturing printer, with a guar- 
antee behind every representation. 

It is a true rotary, using a flat surface type or plates; 
prints one side only, perforates and slits the web when required 
and cuts it into sheets of any length under its limit. 

The above cut is of a recent machine, thirty inches wide, 
equipped with a special numbering machine and guaranteed to 





THE COY JOB PRESS. 


deliver twenty thousand perforated and numbered sheets per 
hour, “ four on.” 

The press is intended for general work, but, owing to its 
great flexibility, it is well adapted to a variety of special lines, 
such as sales slips, street-car transfers and many other things 
requiring consecutive numbering and rewinding. 

It will take the name of its designer and be known as the 
Coy press, with office and factory at 107 Sangamon street, 
Chicago. 





IN LOS ANGELES. 

Los Angeles is to have another electrotype foundry. The 
plant has been ordered by D. S. Griswold, of that city, from the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York. This is 
the second Wesel plant that Mr. Griswold has purchased. 


About three years ago he was commissioned by the Times- 
Mirror, of Los Angeles, to buy a plant, and selected and after- 
ward operated a Wesel plant. Later he was engaged to set 
up and operate the first electrotype plant operated in Mexico. 
That also was a Wesel plant. 





PERFECTION WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


The year 1903 has brought much increase to the popularity 
of the new style “ Perfection” wire-stitching machines. It 
takes quite a long time for the trade throughout the United 
States to become familiar with a change in the style and con- 
struction of machinery put out by an old established house. 
It is most natural to say, “Oh, I know all about Morrison 
machines; they have been on the market for years.” Yes, it is 
true that the old style “ Perfection” machines have been on the 
market for many years and have given very general satisfac- 
tion, but the new style “ Perfection” stitchers are totally dif- 
ferent from the old style. They are simplified, strengthened 
and improved at every point, built under patents issued in 1900. 
They are now giving universal satisfaction wherever used 
throughout the world. 

The J. L. Morrison Company, 60 Duane street, New York, 
manufacturer of the “Perfection” machinery, is the oldest 
maker of wire-stitching machines in the United States, and is 
the only one which confines its efforts to one class of machines 
and can be regarded as an expert in its line. 

The offices of this company in London, England, Leipzig, 
Germany, and Toronto, Canada, contribute largely to the sale 
of its machines. 

It is the intention of the manufacturer to make a creditable 
exhibit at the Universal Exposition at St. Louis, Missouri, and 
also at the International Printing, Stationery and Allied 
Trades’ Exhibition in London, England, in 1904. 





THE BOSTON FAIR. 


The Graphic Arts section of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Exposition, recently held in Boston, was of unusual 
interest to printers. ‘There were many fine exhibits, that of 
the Wood & Nathan Company, wherein was shown the Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine in operation, being the point of great- 
est attraction. Crowds thronged the Monotype space all day 
long, asking questions, watching the machines at work, exam- 
ining the numerous beautiful specimens of printing done from 
Monotype type, and evincing interest generally. 

What seemed to impress the visitors most was the fact that 
the Monotype casts perfect individual type, equaling the prod- 
uct of the typefoundries, and then sets and justifies these same 
types ready for the press, the machine setting all sorts of 
complicated work as readily as straight matter. 

The spectators were unanimous in their praise of the Mono- 
type and its wonderful work. 





‘**RADIUM.” 


The advertisement of the Typo Mercantile Agency, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, catches the attention by the word 
“Radium,” prominently displayed. While nothing respecting 
the discoveries of modern science is printed in the advertise- 
ment, there certainly is a “strong light” thrown on the finan- 
cial status of all firms in the printing trades by the agency, 
and the selection of the word to give the advertisement distinc- 
tion was prompted doubtless by the analogy, serving to remind 
the members of the trade that they have at their command in 
the Typo Mercantile Agency an informant whose usefulness 
is not theoretical, but has been practically demonstrated by 
years of actual experience, as evidenced by the letters from 
leading houses in the trade. The printing trade is to be con- 
gratulated upon’ having such a thoroughly responsible and 
satisfactory trade agency, and the steady growth in its influence 
and membership during the eight years it has been in business 
shows that its efforts are being recognized and rewarded. 
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FOR SALE — Job office (and stationery store) in town of 11,000 inhabit- 
ants, doing business of $9,000 per annum; only cash offer will be 
considered. For particulars address D 597. 





We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘* Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, VOLUME I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue INLAND PrinTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains the designs and the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable 
collection for comparison and study. 40 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING—By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor “‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making”? the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


LINOTYPYE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all 
the principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the key- 
board, and other information necessary for erecting, operating and tak- 
ing care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without 
this valuable book. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated. with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


























FOR SALE — Leading Republican county and district paper in central 
West; official county paper, circulation over 2,000; excellent job 
and advertising patronage; must go at once; good reason. D 842. 


FOR SALE — One-half interest in established job business in lake city 

of 9,000; price, $1,200; $250 down, balance in your own time; 4 
machines, including fine cylinder; other business takes owner’s attention. 
M. CARRIER, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


FOR SALE — Printing-office, business $2,000 per year; first-class trade; 

_2 Golding jobbers, 110 fonts Inland type, paper-cutter, etc.; every- 
thing up-to-date; excellent opportunity; investigate; price $1,500, part 
cash. D 682, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE — Republican newspaper in Missouri paying $1,800 a year; 
$800 takes it if bought at once. D 4109. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job office, stationery and office supply store; 

annual business, $12,000; leading office in manufacturing city of 
30,000, best city in the gas and oil field of Indiana; $2,000 to $3,000 cash 
required; ~failing health reason for selling. Write at once if you appre- 
ciate a bargain. D 636. 


ONLY, PAPER IN TOWN, big business, 500 circulation; $800 buys it; 
selling because of failing sight. J. D. QUILLEN, Overbrook, ie 
PRINTING-OFFICE IN DENVER FOR SALE — Large plant doing 
fine business; owners have other interests requiring their attention; 
$15,000 cash required. Particulars P. O. BOX 507, Denver, Colo. a 
SPACEBANDS REPAIRED, 30 CENTS — Save 20 cents, at the same 
time get spacebands equal to new; a trial order costs you nothing if 
work is not as represented. HUNT MACHINE WORKS, 1538 N. Main 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, complete, in good condi- 
tion, for sale at a bargain. JUNIUS HARRIS, Titusville, Pa. 


$1,000 HALF-INTEREST in $4,500 printing and binding plant; town of 
. 40,000 in central West; hustler as foreman preferred; part time. 
) 795. 


$1,500 will buy a print-shop in prettiest town in southern Iowa; 1,000 
population; good equipment, good patronage, rich country, new coal 
mines, 3 railroads. D 830. 


$3,400 job office, Des Moines, Iowa, for sale for $2,000; part cash, bal- 
_ ance instalments; established business, good prices, plenty of work 
without soliciting, low rent, power presses and stitchers; bargain. D 481. 





























FOR EXCHANGE. 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE 1,000 acres good unimproved farming lands 

near railway, and some cash, for best offer on a paper-cutter, a cyl- 
inder press for a 6-column paper and a ro by 15 job press, and a gaso- 
line or kerosene engine. BENJ. SAMS, Folkston, Ga. 








FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





BARGAIN — In Harris Automatic envelope press, also 40 by 60 and 37 
52 four-roller Campbells, also folding machines, etc. T. E. KEN. 
NEDY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BROOKLYN BORO, CITY OF NEW YORK — Well-established print- 
ing-office, $25,000; good paying business per annum; cash or liberal 
terms; cause, sickness. D 726, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER — A man of experience, a producer of results 
and successful in handling the details of buying and systematizing 
office, advertising and circulation management, contemplates making a 
change about January 1, and wishes to connect himself with a live, 
hustling, up-to-date paper in a city of 50,000 or 100,000 people; creden- 
tials of the highest order furnished. D 599. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED JOB OFFICE in central Penn- 
sylvania; Babcock Optimus; 3 Goldings, new; rock-bottom figure for 
cash; must sell immediately; cylinder separate if desired. D 816. 
FOR SALE — Complete photoengraving plant. Address P. O. BOX 55, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
FOR SALE — Controlling interest in a large Minneapolis book and job 
printing-office; needs a widely experienced man capable of taking 
pos 4 of all departments; a grand future for the business; $8,000 cash 
needed. lax. 

















FOR SALE — Hydraulic press and pump, in perfect working condition, 
with countershaft, pulley and clutch pulley. D 808. 





FOR SALE— One or two Mergenthaler Linotype two-letter machines 
numbered above 5,000; first-class condition. S. ROSENTHAL & 
CO., 15 W. Sixth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One Seybold power round-corner cutter, 1 Tennis sewing 
machine, 1 Sanborn sawing-out machine, 1 30-inch Gem paper-cutter, 

1 two-rod lever embosser, 1 33-inch Hickok table shears. GANE BROS. 

& CO., St. Louis. 

TOR SALE— One 32-inch Sterling power cutter, 1 32-inch Peerless 
power paper-cutter, 1 Perfection ‘“‘C” wirestitcher; also overhauled 

job presses, printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery. GUTH & CO., 219 

Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Perfected Prouty press, 12 by 18, hot embossing, used 
two months, perfect shape; bargain; reason: discontinued calendar 
business. D 843. 


FOR SALE — “ Ross ” 3-roller ink mill, mixers, etc., at a bargain. D 824. 

















FOR SALE — Router, beveler, trimmer, cameras, lenses and screens, all 
es in good condition, cheap. C. H. GARTON, 4o Sheriff st., Cleveland, 
hio. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — One Levy screen, 12 by 15, 133 lines; one Wolfe 
screen, 10 by 12, 175 lines; both in good condition. D 796. 








FOR SALE — Daily and weekly newspaper and job office in central IIli- 

nois, in best city in county, 10,000 population; only Democratic daily 
in county of 48,000; well-equipped, Linotype, etc.; great bargain to 
right party. D 833. 





2 Campbell combinations; Hoe _ stop- 
4-inch hand and power cutter; 25 H.-P. 
STATION C, Box 123, Cleve- 


PRESSES — Miehle, 39 by 53; 
> 3 


cylinder; pony Campbe 
engine; Wesel patent stereotype blocks. 
land, Ohio. 





Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio 
of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD — Our estimates bring busi- 
. .ness; Conner, Fendler & Co., printers’ warehouse; cylinder presses, 
job presses, paper-cutters, gas engines, motors, folders and _ stitchers 
rebuilt by specialists; type — American point line, body and set; print- 
ers’ material, small tools and supplies, new and secondhand; prompt and 
intelligent service, consistent terms, prices and discounts; specimen books 
and illustrations freee CONNER, FENDLER & CO., New York city. 
Quality before everything. 
PRINTING MATERIAL AND TYPE, all in good condition and nearly 
new; this is a rare opportunity to get a good outfit for a low price; 
printed list furnished on application to THE MILLER PRINTING CO., 
413 Grant st., Pittsburg, Pa. 














HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





WORKMEN in the following trades have been called for during the past 

month and supplied by The Inland Printer Employment Exchange: 
Linotype operators (9), machinist-operators (8), job printers (8), press- 
men (10), all-round men (5), foremen (8), compositor (1), salesman (1), 
editor (1), electrotyper (1), bindery foremen (2), stereotypers (2), 
make-ups (2), rulers (4), finisher (1), Registration fee $1, with privi- 
lege of renewal at expiration of three months without further charge. 
Address The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


A CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN, also a foreman and make- 
up on 8-page daily; unless thoroughly competent don’t apply. 
TIMES, Crookston, Minn. 


A FIRM DOING GENERAL ADVERTISING has thought it might per- 

haps pay them to have the newspaper situation in the cities of the 
country investigated for themselves. If this should meet the eye of any 
one who thinks this work would pay, or that he could do it well, they 
would be glad to consider his reasons. D 654. 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER WANTED for live Western office; also Sim- 
plex operator and proofreader. D 637. 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER WANTED in job office East; also Linotype 
operator. D 273. 


ARTIST WANTED for high-class commercial decorative designing and 

lettering; man with photoengraving experience preferred; samples 
returned if submitted. Address with particulars and salary, ART, P. O. 
Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALENDAR SALESMAN for New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio; only 

first-class men capable of handling the highest class trade with a 
superior line of art calendars; references given and required; our line 
is specially adapted for banks and those using the best. D 107. 


COMPOSITOR FOR STONEWORK, compositor for tabular-work, com- 
positor for bookwork, cylinder pressman; will pay union scale, $12; 

steady position; open shop; apply at once. THE TUTTLE CO., Rut- 

land, Vt. : 

COMPOSITORS — We want one or two good job compositors, non- 
union; steady jobs for capable men. THE REPUBLICAN PUB. 

CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Competent operators wanted for book- 
work; highest wages for speedy men; strictly union; fine city, health- 
ful workshop; give speed and reference. D 836. 
































SOLICITOR who knows his business and can get advertisements for A1 
publication. D 638. 


TYPEFOUNDER required for British colony, capable of taking charge of 

a typefoundry; applicants must have thorough practical knowledge of 
type casting and finishing in all stages, also knowledge matrice-making 
and justifications, testing and trying type for accuracy, setting of type- 
casting machines and, if possible mold making and repairing. Applicants 
must furnish in detail their experience and capabilities, furnishing ref- 
erences to support same, stating wages required; application treated con- 
fidentially. D 806. 


WANTED — A commercial artist; reply at once, stating salary. expected 
and send samples of work; a good steady position for the right man. 
D 235. 








WANTED —A good job compositor who can stereotype jobs; no news- 
paper. ELLIS BROS. PRINTERY, El Paso, Tex. 


WANTED — A paper-ruler to take charge of 4 machines; ,must be first- 
class, energetic and competent to look after employer’s interest; a 
good position and steady work. D 377. 








WANTED — An active energetic man as foreman of medium-sized office 
in Southern town; nothing but a hustler need apply. D 28. 


WANTED — At St. Louis, World’s Fair City, a man to handle the Ben 

Day machine; steady position; prefer man who is a designer as well, 
or who can make himself useful in the art department of an engraving 
house. D 829. 
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WANTED — First-class foreman for bindery for high-grade catalogue 
ae Address THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, 
hio. 





WANTED — Foreman for job department; require good proofreading, 
discipline and production; $18; state experience in detail and send 
references. GLENS FALLS (N. Y.) PUBLISHING CO. 


eo operator, speed requirement 4,500 ems 8 hours. 

779: 

WANTED — Pressroom foreman; an intelligent, progressive man, famil- 
iar with all classes of machines, capable of turning out the finest work, 

a good disciplinarian and a thorough economist. Address THE CLEVE- 

LAND PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 268 Huron st., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED — Solicitor for a job printing house in Chicago; must be able 
* to make correct estimates. Address, stating experience and references, 
403. 


WANTED — Web pressman and Linotype machinist on morning paper; 

city of 40,000, Middle West; must be well recommended and com- 
petent to keep 4 machines in perfect order and run single web press; 
must be union man, sober and willing to work, and one who wants per- 
manent position. D 224. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WORKMEN seeking positions in the following lines are listed with The 

Inland Printer Employment Exchange. Employers seeking help in 
these branches will be furnished our lists free of charge. Managers (6), 
advertising managers (3), editors (3), reporter (1), artist (1), solicitor 
(1), stereotypers (5), electrotypers (2), bookbinders (3), superintend- 
ents (9), feremen (21), pressmen (4), ad. men (5), make-ups (2), all- 
round men (7), stone men (2), proofreader (1), job printers (14), circu- 
lation manager (1), machinist-operators (13), Linotype operators (6), 
Linotype machinists (3), Simplex operator (1). Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FOREMAN of composing-room de- 
sires change by January 1; 14 years’ experience; married. D 810. 








AD.-MAN — Az all-round hustler; speedy, accurate, up-to-date typog- 

rapher; neat, attractive and effective arrangement without waste time; 
now steadily employed; far West preferred; steady, sober, reliable; 
married man. D 822. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER by a young married man capable of taking 
the management of the-advertising department of any business; 
highly recommended. D 834. 


ART COMPOSITOR — An up-to-date job and ad. man; original ideas, 
one you can depend on, wants position in Chicago on first-class maga- 
zine or periodical. D 837. 











CARTOONIST — First-class, experienced newspaper cartoonist is open 
for engagement; a man of ideas; half-tone, line or 3-color process. 
72. 

COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED CARTOONIST desires perma- 
nent engagemert at $30 per week. D 747. 

COMPETENT, PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER of 
commercial lithographic plant will be open for propositions; familiar 

with modern shop methods and modern office and cost systems for print- 

ing or lithographing (can estimate either); good executive — best results 
from employes— can make your plant pay; present position too small 

to hold man. D 8oo. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER, to years’ experience; Iowa or Minne- 
sota preferred; best references; unmarried, strictly sober. D 815. 


I DESIRE A PERMANENT POSITION in a good, clean office as a 
compositor and ad. man, where I will have a chance to take up job- 
work also; have done newspaper work; married, age 40, no bad habits, 
thoroughly reliable; state what wages you can pay. D 844. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, now working nights, wants day 
situation; machinist or operating; strictly first-class; California pre- 
ferred. D 723. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Two years’ experience, speed 5,000, some 
knowledge machine, employed on coast, wants to go East; married, 
respectable and steady, good references, union. D 804. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation 1 to 3 Linotype plant; reli- 
able, competent, union; East. D 828, care New York office INLAND 

PRINTER. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 9 years’ experience, desires change; any 
point west of mountains; exceptionally smart operator and A-1 machin- 

ist; union, references, testimonials; abstainer. McVEAGH, New Haven 

Hotel, First ave., Seattle, Wash. 

NEWSPAPER FOREMAN OR ASSISTANT — Employed, but want 
change to afternoon daily; expect salary commensurate with ability; 

union. D 206. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Half-tone or line work; open for position; first- 
class; 7 years’ experience. D 823. 






































POSITION as editor of paper in small city; general experience. Ad- 
dress J. F. NEVIN, 26 Centre street, Newark, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED by non-union Linotype machinist; factory expe- 
rience. D 811, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 











with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. 


most durable carbon paper upon the market. 








DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING 2 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 
Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained 


Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon Papers, the thinnest and 


INK, TRIAL PouND,- - - - $3.00 
RIBBONS, EacH, - = = = 1.00 
RIBBONS, Per DOZEN, - - 9.00 


e 
A. P. Little CHICAG 
MANUFACTURER : - 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





PRACTICAL PROOFREADER, 18 years’ experience (no “ graduate ’’), 
rapid and accurate, desires situation in West; book or news. D 807. 


PRESSMAN, all kinds of work; black and color, including vignette; 
capable to take charge; practical knowledge of all machines. D 172. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder and job; understand the manufacturing of cal- 

endars, calendar pads, including back and three-color process; also 
understand book and catalogue work and embossing; capable of taking 
charge. D 195. 


PRINTER — At working foreman jobber, make-up, tasty typography; 
careful hustler, competent estimate, lay out and ‘* pass ” on high-grade 

or rush commercial work; age 35, married, sober, reliable; come any- 

where west Chicago; strictly on merits. X 822. 

PROOFREADER AND EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR IN SEVEN 


LANGUAGES WANTS SITUATION; BOOK OR NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE. EUGENE DAMELINN, 8094 N. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO. 


RULER, competent, age 24, union, desires position with good house in 
the West; Denver preferred; Ar references given. D 818. 


SITUATION WANTED by a first-class web pressman to take charge; 

had charge of Boston Journal 11 years; 20 years’ experience; sober 
and reliable, good references from last employer. PETER SPLITHOFF, 
36 Romsey st., Dorchester, Mass. 


sa ha WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman; good habits. 
19. 


























SUPERINTENDENT desires change; make propositions, stric:ly confi- 

dential, can furnish excellent references, successfully managing large 
plant, practical printer and binder, posted on lithographing and plate 
work, close buyer of paper, catalogue compiler, can speak German, 25 
years’ experience. D 809. 
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IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order selon 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one woul 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
and I promptly collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should have this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit ‘and loss — 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; you 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 


INDIAN BEADWORK AND BASKETS. Free catalogue. B. B. RICH 
CURIO STORE, Portland, Ore. 


SPACEBANDS REPAIRED, 30 CENTS. Just send trial order; if 
work is not satisfactory it costs you nothing. HUNT MACHINE 


WORKS, 1538 N. Main st., Los Angeles, Cal. 














SUPERINTENDENT of book and commercial printing establishment 
desires change January 1; good stone and ad. man; executive; accept 
foremanship of job office or daily paper. D 8309. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND PRINTER, thoroughly experienced and a 
hustler, wants to make a change; best of references. D 184. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER—Thoroughly competent, 20 
years’ experience, 10 years in present position, accustomed to man- 

agement of large plants, wants to change climate; West or South pre- 

ferred. D 832. 

WANTED — Job by bookbinder of 9 years’ experience in job bindery; 
sober and reliable, all-round binder. THOMAS J. DICKERSON, 

513 Hamline ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 

WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER desires change; expert work- 
man, union; refer present employer. D 303. 

WOMAN PROOFREADER, 35, desires position; long experience in 
modern job office; best of references. D 805. 

WORKING FOREMAN wants to make change; buys stock, reads proof, 
estimates on work, figures costs, etc.; in the business 22 years, 14 

as foreman; age 36, married, does not drink; can give good references; 

now employed, been with present employer upward of 8 years. D 825. 

YOUNG, AMBITIOUS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires permanent 
position in or outside of Chicago. D 803. 


YOUNG MAN, good job printer, union, desires permanent position in 
medium-sized shop in Chicago. D 840. 
































WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





SECONDHAND eight, ten, twelve, sixteen page 7-column perfecting 
press; give full description. Address MIRROR, Altoona, Pa. 


WILL PAY CASH for a good secondhand Miehle press; give complete 
description and state lowest price. D 768. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use; saves 

type and time, produces very strong matrices; paper can be rendered 
useful in two seconds; each.matrix good for a number of casts. Manu- 
facturer, F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 


Furnish PRESS CLIPPINGS °°°°scties°" 


A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 
a e (six dition), 
ILLUSTRATIONS Soca ares eae > 


half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 


oses in the world. Hundreds and hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations. 50 cents (refunded on first $2 order). 


Old Cuts Exchanged, half-tone or line, for new electros or 
cash. Send rough proofs. SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 
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STARTS BY HAND 


¥A turn of the fly-wheel admits the first charge, another turn 
compresses it against the piston so that when the 
igniter is snapped the 


Olds “22.537 aah 


is ready for work. No self-starter is necessary. 
Every part of this strong and simple engine 
mechanically perfect and always dependable. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 230 River St., LANSING, MICH. 








A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5, with materials by which engraved plates are cast in stereo. metal 
from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half-tone engraving 
method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; if not, 
send postage for literature and samples HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 
Thirty-third st., New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts, from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$r ll material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


CARD CASES — Perfection card case, a good leader for you during the 
holidays; four samples of different sizes mailed for 50 cents; send 
for price-list. ROSENTHAL BROS., 140 Monroe st., Chicago. 


CHALK-PLATE RECOATING is simple and inexpensive by our infal- 
lible process; complete instructions, $1; success guaranteed. IN- 
TELLIGENCER CO., Westfield, Ill. 


NEW YORK LINOTYPE SCHOOL, under the personal direction of 

its founder, makes the magnificent offer to satisfy its pupils or refund 
their money. Complete course, operating and mechanism, until com- 
petent, $60. Our ambition: To make our graduates successful operatots; 
best evidence of our success — increased plant and more pupils than ever 
before. Success is ours because our graduates are successful; our time 
is devoted entirely to our pupils; our machines run perfectly; our 
course has absolutely no time limit; our terms are reasonable, our in- 
structors experts, our facilities unequaled; our offer stands alone. 
CHARLES E. GEHRING, World bidg., New York. 

















IF I TOLD YOU 


that my Tablet Composition is stronger and more flexible 
than any other, you would likely reply ‘‘ That may be so.’’ 
If you once tried it you would say ‘‘ It is so.’’ 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 












LEARN IT! 


By mail. How to make handsome SHOW CARDS for your cus- 
tomers and save “‘setting up” fora few cards. It’s easy. I guarantee 
to make a good Show Card writer of you in fifty lessons or refund 
money. Outfit free. 

I will give you points how to make dollars in your print- 
ing biz, Circular, testimonials. Price and terms on request. 


MILLER COLLEGE OF ART 
480 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 




















(Blacks and Colors) 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best $ 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— § 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing InKs. § 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. 
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2610 Satisfied Printers are using 
= GLUEINE »« 


The new Perfectly Elastic Liquid Padding Wh d ’ 
Cement, applied cold. No heating necessary. y on t you P 
Send ys 50 cents and receive a pint can prepaid. You and your customers will be satisfied; 


if not, money back on request. REFERENCE—First National Bank, Pendleton. 


GLUEINE MANUFACTURING CO., Pendleton, Oregon. 


CARBON PAPER 


For the printer, non-smutting — good for 100 impressions with Pen, 
Pencil or Typewriter. We manufacture 50 varieties, sizes ranging 
from 4x6 to 25x38. Send for samples and quotations for that order 
you have, or get our price folder and discount, Keep it on tab. 
Will save you money and bother when ready for carbon. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





















attention. 


“ROUGHING” 027.2Re,, cess 


Machine, and should be pleas 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much *— by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
rices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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CLARK PAPER & MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. — 17 Agencies 


15 000 STOCK ADVERTISING C 

All lines of business. Fine assortment for 

printers’ blotters, etc. State what you want. uts 
9 Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0, 


‘ YOU REALLY ARE MISSING a good thing unless 
you use a TYMPAN GAUGE SQuARE, All dealers, or 
Wiley Manufacturing Co., Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-five cents, See October issue, page 117- 














PROFITABLE PRINTING 


Stop the waste of time in your composing-room. Send $1.00 for Mayer’s NEW 
system for lock-up of odd-sized pages. Speed and accuracy guaranteed. Saves 40 
per cent of comp’s time. Simple, practical —by a practical man. Now in daily use. 


ORDER IT NOW 
J. H. MAYER, 632-634 Racine Avenue, Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 


IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw York 
High- 
Gud Imported Papers 
Artificial Parchment and Vel- 


lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 









English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 


GRAPHITE *- GINOTXEE 
It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE. FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
BONNERWITH BROS. Sues’ 


Imported and 
Domestic Goods. 


Sample lines $2 
and $4 and will 


Advertising Calendars 2.:"-2: 


Japan Vellum, French and | 















MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Pad sheet sent 
upon application 


12 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


TYPE MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
NOW RUNNING 
25 x 30 Cottrell Two-Rev., air cushions, tapeless delivery, table distribution. 
23 x 31 Campbell T'wo-Revolution, table distribution, front fly yg 
29 x 42 Cottrell Drum-Cylinder, air cushions, tabie distribution, tapeless del. 
Two-horse Otto Gas Engine, with tank. Good running order. Price, $125. 
And many others. Let us know your want. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
Warehouse, 56 Beekman St.; Shop, 33-43 Gold St., MANHATTAN. 


Factory . .. 963-967 De Kalb Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











WINTER ROLLERS 







CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


address in writing or shipping. 



















Did vou specify Durant Counter 


be attached to the press you ordered? 








When a DURANT COUNTER comes 
with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 
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Return in ten days to 

Onited States Envelope Co. 

Springfield, Mass. ~ 
U.S.A. 


Pat. 6-10-'02. 








35 Water Street 
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United States Envelope Company 


Worcester 


Mass. 


Note The window in the face of the Out'ook Envelope is covered and completely sealed with a very strong and extremely transparent insert 
through which the address on the communication in the envelope is very clearly disclosed. 























An Argument for the Outlook Envelope 








It renders absolutely impossible the mistakes—always annoy- 
% | ing and in many cases embarrassing and expensive, which 80 
|| frequently occur through addressing envelopes or inserting the 
wrong contents. 
Here are a few facts to bear out this statement: The report 
i of the dead-letter offices for the fiscal year shows total receipts 
of 9,300,351 pieces of mail matter of all kinds, an increase of 
; nine per cent over last year. Of the letters and parcels opened 
’ 50,869 were found to contain money to the amount of $48,498, 
f and 50,874 commercial papers with an aggregate face value 
of $1,399,936. 
In using the Outlook the address on the Statement, Invoice, 
‘ Letter, Notice, Circular, or any other communication, constitutes 
the address for mailing, thus eliminating all chance for error 














in addressing, besides saving the time and labor involved in 
addressing the envelopes. 

By its use mail can be dispatched at frequent intervals 
instead of accumulating through the day waiting for envelopes 
to be addressed. 

This envelope has only been on the market a few months, 
but its absolute avcuracy, combined with the saving of time 
and labor, has already resulted in its adoption by many of the 
largest houses in this country. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that it is possible to use any 
business form, if properly arranged, in the Outlook Envelope. 

On request we will mail you a set of samples showing how 
the forms for Statements, Bill Heads; Memorandums, Note and 
Letter Heads should be arranged to fit the Outlook Envelope. 














SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


Onited States Envelope Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

















UP-TO-DATE MERCHANTS ARE USING 


STEEL DIE STAMPING 





FOR LETTER HEADS, STATEMENTS, BILL HEADS, ETC. 
WHY NOT YOU? 


WE DO STEEL DIE STAMPING 
FOR THE TRADE AT SPECIAL PRICES 





WRITE TO 





W. H. Hitt ENVELOPE Co. DivISION 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR PRICES AND SPECIMENS OF OUR WORK 






ALUMNI ASSOCIATION::: 
OF THE--- | 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 


38 Sar => > 
WORCESTER,MASS. 


National City Bank, White Sewing Machine Co. 
Automobile Depariment 
Brooklyn, “slow Hark, No.509 Tremont Street, 








UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS 
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N° 12345 


Facsimile impression. 


Bates New Model, No. 27 








UNEQUALED IN 
DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION and 
FINISH. 


WE SUPPLY 
Nine-tenths of all Type- 
high Machines made. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS LOWEST— 
quality considered. 


SEND FOR 
Latest CATALOGUE. 


BATES 


MODELS ARE THE 
Standards of the World! 
Fully Guaranteed. 





Absolutely Accurate. 











Bates New Model, No. 27 
View showing parts detached for cleansing: 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 
at ALL BRANCHES of 


American Type Founders Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Inland Type Foundry, 
Keystone Type Foundry, 
Golding & Company, 
Toronto Type Found’g Co., ltd. 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 

and Dealers Everywhere. 





Immediate Deliveries. 
No Delays. 











N° 29 
Facsimile impression. 


Bates New Model, No. 29 














Works — 706-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 
The Largest Factory in the World Model 
Model Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture 
No. 29 of Numbering Machines. No. 39 
F yl INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 i | 
% 2 
—_ The Bates Machine Co. | piascronto 
1 to 50 —— MAKERS — 
Pi , General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. Pn a 
Repeatin BRANCH OFFICES: prefix and amix 
oe MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. letters 
Automatically | BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. or Agures. 














Bates New Model, No. 39 








15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


ORIGIN 


WAN ce eh 


MOST RELIABLE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIPPING TAGS 


-THE WORLD 
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0. | ENAMELED 
® BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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old Wear, and the “comin YA 

of new, we bave no Y 
resolutions but to try and do \¥ 
things fpetter that we" now do 
well; whether in Penns caer’, \ 
| or engraving in the making of ads., | 
| booklets. or cataloques;to all who are 
interested. and others,do we extend |, 
the eadgons Breetings, WIG y) y 
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30-Inch Improved Keystone 
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We are bound to be at the front, and this is only one 
of our late designs that puts us there. NO OTHER 
make of 30-Inch Paper Cutters in the same class for 
DURABILITY, CONSTRUCTION and PRICE. Cuts 
as RAPID as any Automatic Clamp Cutter, but 


PERFECTLY ACCURATE 


TDS 





The Standard Machinery Company 


Main Office 


wcl'vew, Mystic, Connecticut 























Clay modeling is not 
} a new process but not 
every catalogue com- 
piler appreciates how 
effective his cover can 
be made—with prop- 
er handling—by an 
expert clay sculptor. 














J. Manz Engraving Co. 


Engraving 
Heliogravuring 
Designing 











CHICAGO PLANT 
1214 Manz Building 


NEW YORK PLANT 
1412 Lupton Building 


CLEVELAND 
OFFICE AND ART ROOMS 
1142 Williamson Building 
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ALBERT PreK 
& COMPANY 
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> fo nt escent Panelist mee wap 


cA YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Quality leads to Quantity. Our comparatively new gallery, 135 feet long, crowded from end to end with cameras, now presents 
the greatest array of photographic apparatus to be seen under one roof in this country. 

From the first issue, all plates in “Country Life in America,” called “gorgeous” in its illustrative features, have been made 
by us; all in the “World’s Work,” in “ Architecture,” in “Town and Country,” in “The Burr McIntosh Monthly,” the magazine 
of pictorial perfection, in “ Leslie’s Weekly” and in many other famous publications; while names like “ The Century Company” 
and “Charles Scribner’s Sons” have been on our books almost from our beginning, in 1887. We easily lead all competitors, both 
in quality and in the number of half-tone plates made. 


140 Fifth Ave. @e GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY New York 
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RESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 


ENGRAVERS 


PHOTO-LINE 


AVE yov tricd our “4-Cotor Work.” for which you only have to furnish “copy” in 
one color? This makes it much more cconomical than “3-color work,” which 
requires copy to be in colors, ofitimes necessitating an expensive preliminary Drawing. 





This design can economically be utilized for your requirements of plate in same or other proportionate sizes. 
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Losing Customers Pr 


Have some of those you have done work for 
failed to give you a second order? If so, 
why? It may be that you have inferior machines 
to work with. Think it over, then write us 
a letter and let us have a little talk with you. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Makers of Photo-Engraving Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 








HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 





select trade. Their merits are known the world 
L d > 9 over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 

a i e S tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 
in the following styles and qualities: 


Stati y 
a loner SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand envelopes corresponding. 








Sold by all Stationers EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
dB Ul ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
an ookse ers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 








. , MANUFACTURED BY 
ur Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by All this Stationery  & re} W. M. CRANE 


GEO. B. HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear can be relied on as 
the word “‘ Crane’s,” containing our goods. represented 0 4 a DALTON, MASS. 


STEIPICTURE STALK 




















MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive ; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
| tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. and III Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 
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THE NORTHLAND SHOP 
BATTLE CREEK. MicH 











CHICAGO, ILL. eee 


St. Louis, Mo.,.... cau 


Kansas City, Mo.,.... 

St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., .... see 
Cleveland, O., meee 
Cincinnati, O.,.... 
Louisville, Ky., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Beet 


Detroit, Mich., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 








FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING 
WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS 





UNITED STATES 


Milwaukee, Wis., auae: 


Omaha, Neb., 

Des Moines, Ia., 

Sioux City, Ia., 

Denver, Col., .... 
Pueblo, Col., 

Memphis, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Nashville, Tenn., ons 


Oklahoma City, O. T., ren ME 


Dallas, Texas, .... 
Topeka, Kas., 


Salt Lake City, Utah .... 


Wichita, Kas., ... 
Portland, Oregon, 
Seattle, Wash., 

NEW YORK, N. T..... 


Wheeling, W. Va., .... 


CANADA 

FOromnes 0 sc5. eee 
GREAT BRITAIN 
London, W. C. Trafalgar 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland, 


eeee seer. 


<esc \ eves, Beadnee Suatth @ Co: 


F. O. Sawyer Paper Co. 

s Benedict Paper Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stillwell Co. 
Paper Co. 

_ Chicago Newspaper Union 
.-Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


ie Western Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Chicago Newspaper Union 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
a fips «se Hyde Paper Zo. 
sess The Oliver-Finnie Co. 








: pe é uae Ww. H. Truschel & Co. ° Re 


FOREIGN 


Trafalgar Bidgs., Charing Cross, .... Geo. F. Smith & Son 


eeee eees Browne & Stew vart 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 
Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW FROM 


SAM'L BINCHAM’S SON MP°C CO. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


201-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO. 
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Flhott Addressing Machine 


2,000 Addresses Per Hour 

















ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
Printers, Publishers, Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Railroads and thousands of commercial 
houses. @ Stencil cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, giving a com- 
plete CARD CATALOGUE of the mailing list. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 14 AND STATE SIZE OF LIST 





Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 104 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
309 Broadway 1039 R. E. Trust Building 964 Monadnock Block 516 Holland Building 303 California Street 























CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 


PILE STYLE FEEDER — This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 
CONTINUOUS STYLE—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press ; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 


THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER. FEEDER COMPANY, 185 Summer St., Boston, U. S. A. 


New York and Philadelphia Agents —H. L. EGBERT & COMPANY, 21-23 New Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘OUR GUIS TALK 
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A Revolution in Make-Ready 














The new, mechanically perfect, up-to-date, 
money-making ®verlap, absolutely correct in 


principle and true 





The most mar- 
velous advance 
in the printing 
art since the in- 
vention of the 
half-tone screen. 





Wierstadt- 
De Dinne 


SEVENTEEN SPRUCE STREET, 


oo Ohe.. 


Overlay 


(PATENTED) 


Process 
Companp 


NEW YORK CITY 


to detail. As sim- 
ply and naturally 
superseding the 
hand-cut overlay as 
did the railroad the 
old stage coach. 








Correspondence is invited from Printers and Photo- 
Engravers desiring shop-rights, or to 
start city or State plants. 








Earns Money, 





Saves Time, 
Gives Reputation 








Write for Bcoklet 








DO YOU KNOW WHY 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press 


IS IN THE LEAD 


Some of the Users are 













Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md............... eeeee% machine. 
Young & Selden Co., Baltimore, BS K60 6a TR ARE ONE 2 machines. 
Carter. Bice S (o,, T5astOn, MAGS. c6.0s s.6cissre nase ctsisesivesia 1 machine. 
Forbes Rae. Sg TRO, Fic 6oa oc cdewnctctedenrvsese I machine. 
Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..........2++++++++++++++2 machines. 
Walliam Freund & Sons, (Chicago, Tl ....o:.0.50s00cc0a2 eedwes 2 machines. 
Phenix Ennraving Co., Ciicagd, Tha ccs cic ccvcscenscecsvn 1 machine. 
Guy B. Seeley, Chicago, LC) ACRES Syne enon eR Torioe rT 1 machine. 
Western Engraving & Embossing Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 1 machine. 
Diciinson Bros,, Grand Rapids, Mich. ....6..<600sssssesses 1 machine. 
Jp) Me hale Co., Pr amtineOOn, Pas 6.6. 5:0:6.00.0.6:<.01sieesisnes ods e2) MACIINCR. 
William B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind.............++eeeee- 1 machine. 
Colgate & Co., Jersey _ ERR Seater reer eee I machine. 
Courier-Journal Job Pts. Co., Louisville, Ky......cesescese 1 machine. 
Gugler Litho. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.........sccccccsscccces I machine. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis...............2 machines. 
Burley ©. Taull, Motterey, Mex oxic 60 5 cie se occis cee on eecees 1 machine. 
Benallack Litho. Co., Montreal, “(Quebec ss. 666.5. 08 seine sce I machine. 
Brandon Ptg. Co., Nashville, Tenn Rig Talay asu 6 dcocpcave ious Ve arster es a/oeayees 1 machine. 
MOS: CASON ANIRCY, PCM: MOOLICs 6.015: 0 sieleterere-s'9'0, 4/06 orels'vis10>s e:eceravete' 1 machine. 
KR. E. Noble Eneraving Co., New YOrKs6iocccscccccc cc nees 1 machine. 
Osborne Co., New York.....e0e- 3 machines. 
Samuel C. Ridley, New York 2 machines. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Eastern Advertising Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chas. H. Elliott Co., 


y hiladelphia. 





The Carver & Swift Stamping Press & Mfg. 


N. E. Corner Fifteenth Street and Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 






.I machine. 
-I machine. 


Stephen Greene Co., Philadelphia..... bt iwi (ole oieT hie apelacwiarsieasor 1 machine. 
William:-11.. Bloskins (Co... PRUSGCIBIIA. 650. 5i0:0:6:6: 6:4:610:6 070 00:00 1 machine. 
Wiliam Mann Co;, PRHAGCIDIIA.:<.. s00:6:00s 008.00 ew nesenee 1 machine. 
Williams & Marcus, MEERA MED AND a raison a) 0:4 pi ores cnsvese-tcko sretorece 2 machines. 
A. Wright, Philadelphia ERR ORT OO Oe 1 machine. 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo...........2 machines. 
August Gast Bank Note & Litho. Co., St. Lows, Mo.........% 1 machine. 
Roberts & Heineman Engraving & Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...1 machine. 
Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.............2 machines, 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Blinn hee nce 1 machine. 
Wena PPE IG, Peale WIAKe, CCI ois: ores5:b.0:0 6: wove, 65is) 6 sere 5010.e wiaisys aiere 1 machine. 
Maverick-Clarke Litho. Co., San Antonio, Tex............. 1 machine. 
Payot, Upham & Co., Saad Prancisco, \Caliss <.. <:.<-<.s:05:0:0:s:0036 1 machine. 
Lowman & Hanford ‘Stationery & Ptg. Co., Seattle, Wash...1 machine. 
Douglas Bros., Toronto, Ont....... ee Tee Te Tr I machine. 
Hart & Riddell, Toronto, i eee OE CC ET CCT TTT 1 machine. 
Troy Times Art Press, Troy, DNs ON eating di siaisis rave ic) 6.6.0 /01's 01a (e/a COR: 
United States Government Printing-office, W ashington Siereresare 4 machines, 
United States Government Printing-office, Manila.......... 1 machine. 
Bullard Ptg. House, W ——t. Ds OM as 6c spraic-aioscwi bie wievonk 1 machine. 
Raeder Blank Book & Litho. Walkesharie, Pa... sisiccsss 1 machine. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., ints Mass..... aripieroleray bis ereiahorareie -I machine. 





Co. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The New Kramer Web 
Attachment 


For MAKING PLATEN PRESSES SELF-FEEDING 


is a perfect device that any printer can attach without the services 
of amachinist. It is complete and beyond the experimental stage. 


It is superior to the old device in many ways, and is supplied 
with a jogger that manipulates the sheets perfectly. The printed 
surface does not come in contact with any rollers to offset. 

All working parts are at one end of the machine, and require 
but a moment to adjust to any size within. the “‘take’’ of the chase. 
It is possible to treat the product in any way as it comes from the press. 

For exact hair-line register for trimming on the paper cutter, 
the sheet is pin-punctured at the same time it is printed, making 
a perfect label machine. 

We make an Intermittent Rewinder that rewinds the product 
of the press as it is printed and slits the sheet into as many widths 
as may be required. 


Kramer Web Mfg. Co. 2iirxoeien ae ee 


MR. F. C. ALEXANDER, Representative. 
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in less expensive methods of producing their office stationery supplies. 
CEROTYPES produce effects equal to lithography at the cost of 
ordinary printing. The above heading shows quality of line and form. Our range 
in letter making is almost unlimited. We furnish sketches free of charge. 


/ \HERE is not much doubt that in 1904 your customers will be interested 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


























SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


Simonds’ Anives are the Best / 


(FOR ALL KINDS OF MACHINES ) 







7 2 years’ constant endeavor to merit increased trade on quality of product alone 
has succeeded in making ours the LARGEST KNIFE BUSINESS in the world. 

















We extend to our Friends and Patrons cordial fishes for 


Simonds GLanufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES; 
CHICAGO, ILL. FITCHBURG, MASS. 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CITY. NEW ORLEANS. SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO. 
ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT, 
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It Leads! Thereis No Second! 








WESEL 








Patent Iron "= 
Grooved Block 





Patented 
November 13 














presses. 
best, but the most econom- 
ical. It meets every require- 
ment, reduces time of make- 
ready, and lengthens life of 
the plates. It is usually made 
to fit bed of press, taking on 
all sizes of plates in any posi- 
tion. Send name and size 
of bed of press, and price 
will be quoted promptly. 


The most perfect block for 
holding plates on printing 


It is not only the 





CLAIMS 


GUARANTEED 


of time wasted in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. 
by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 


Takes any size and shape of plate in any position— oval, round, ragged or single line; affords narrower marging; register 
obtained easily, infallibly, quickly — indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense for blocks, chases and 
locking-up materials ; will outlast your press ; curtails electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform 
in size and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches. Plates held on solid, unyielding, un- 
warpable iron surface are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. The best mahogany brass-bound 
blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make-ready. Few realize the great amount 


The rigidity of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected 








In New York 


Butterick Publishing Co. (42) 
McClure’s Magazine (19) 


McLoughlin Bros., Brooklyn (18) 


Winthrop Press (4) 

J. J. Little & Co. (2) 

J. H. Blanchard Company (5) 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (7) 
William Green (3) 

Methodist Book Concern 
Trow Printing Company (6) 
Chas. Francis Press (2) 
Harper & Brothers (10) 
Christian Herald (2) 

Street & Smith (2) 

A. H. Kellogg (2 


) 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Craw- 


ford Co. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 
American Litho Co. (5) 
American Book Co. 
New York Life Ins. Co. (13) 
lumenberg Press (2) 
Publisher’s Printing Co. (2) 
American Colortype Co. (13) 

In Philadelphia 

Wm. Fell & Co. (3) 
E. Stern & Co. (5) 






In Philadelphia 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. (8) 
Allen, Lane & Scott (16) 
The Edgell Co. (5) 

Ladies’ Home Journal (25) 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros. (2) 
Geo. F. Lasher (5) 
Booklovers Library (2) 
Baptist Pub. Society (2) 
Stephen Greene Co. (3) 


In St. Louis 
Woodward & Tiernan (4) 
Concordia Publishing House 
G. D. Barnard & Co. 
Buxton & Skinner Sta. Co. 


In Boston 
Suffolk Engraving Co. (2) 
Ginn & Co. (7) 

Youth’s Companion (10) 
Sparrell Print (3) 
National Magazine (2) 


In Chicago 
W. B. Conkey Co. : 
Jaker-Vawter Co. (4) 
Poole Bros (2) 


A FEW LEADING FIRMS USING THIS BLOCK 


In Chicago 


Blakely Printing Company 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. (5) 
Rand, McNally & Co. (2) 
Rogers & Wells 

J. W. Sefton Mfg. Co. (3) 


In Cincinnati 
Proctor & Collier Co. (3) 
Knight & Cc. 
Kemper-Thomas Co. (4) 
Sullivan Printing Co. (3) 


In Canada 
Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal 
Toronto Litho. Co., Toronto (2) 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Methodist Book House, Toronto (2) 


Foreign Countries 

Lemercier & Co., Paris (2) 

’. H. Crossmann & Bros., New 

Zealand 

Oriental, Industrial and Trading 
‘o., Tokio, Japan (2) 

Printing Machinery Co., Lon- 
don (10) 

Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne 






Foreign Countries 


Walter Behrens, Paris (2) 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, Printers for 
British Government (2) 

Braniff & Co., Mexico (2) 

Compania de Fosforos, Buenos Ayres 


Other Cities 


Public Printer, Washington (4) 

Brandow Ptg. Co., Albany (2) 

Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio (2) 
Dayton Paper Novelty Co., Dayton, O. (4) 
G. C. Whitney Co., Worcester (5) 

Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. (2) 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello, Mass. (4) 
General Manifold Co., Franklin, Pa. (13) 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. (5) 
J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. (3) 
Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa. (2) 
Thomas D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Iowa (6) 
Mutual Label & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Livermore & Wright, Providence, R. I. (8) 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., Denver 
Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis (2) 

H. F. J. Ricker, Quincy, Il. (4) 

Good Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


(2) 
U. S. Public Ptg. Office, Manila, P. I. (2) 








F.WESEL MFG. CO. 





82-84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
310 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Everything for Platemakers! 








Makes the most extensive line 
of Machinery and Supplies for 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers and 
Photo-Engravers. 














Wesel Acid-Proof Earthenware Etching Tub. 
24 x 45 inches over all. Will outlast two dozen wooden tubs. Price, $40. 





Wesel’s Router Bits 


Wesel’s Bey Automatic Gas Etching Stove. 
are all guaranteed. 


: ‘ : 18 x 18 inches ; other sizes made to order. The automatic gas cut-off 
Send for price-list and discounts, saves 65 per cent in gas. Has no equal. Price, $30. 








Wesel’s Bey Plate Grips. 


Grip plates near the edge, so that operator can work to within 
¥, inch of edge, saving copper. 74 ins., $1.75; 9% ins., $2.50. 





i SOLE exiiina AGENT a! 
ESE. MANUFACTURING 
i "Machinery and Supete® 


Fredericksen’s Etching Ink, 


Sold only by Wesel, is the standard. 
Price, $5.50 per Ib. 





Wesel’s Patent Raising and Adjustable Knife Head. Wesel’s New Style Con- 


For electrotyper’s shaving machine, which, with Wesel’s Patent Adjustable Front Stop, nection Clamps 
make the Wesel Shaving Machines the very best in the market. There is no are great labor-savers and increase 
other perfectly reliable adjustable knife head. This is absolute. efficiency of current. Price, $1.50 each. 








Wesel’s Improved Roulettes, 


The Roulette is furnished with handle 
and operator sees what he is doing. They 
cut extra deep. To match any screen 
and for dotting (one to eight rows). 
$1.25 each ; handles, 40 cents extra. 





Full line of Platemakers’ Tools. 


F.WESEL MFG. CO. 310 bessom street, CHICAGO 
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aper Punches 
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Patented 
Apr. 10, 1900, 


Standard Round-Hole Punching Member 
Furnished with Tatum’s Paper Punches. 


Patented 
Apr. 10, 1900, 


+. 
¢ 
uf 


Special Shape Punching Member 
Furnished with Tatum's Paper Punches. 





TATUM’S Paper Punching Machines made in Four Styles 


AA, Bench Foot Power Machine. Price, . ‘ ‘ , ‘ $60.00 net 
B, with Legs, Foot Power Machine. Price, ; ‘ ‘ ' 100.00 net 
C, Pony Power Machine. Price, . ” . . . : , 125.00 net 
D, Standard Power Machine. Price, . ' ‘ ‘ . , 200.00 net 





We also furnish tab-cutting frames and blades, round-cornering attachments, 
label-cutting attachments and special shape punches and dies. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE ON SUBJECT INTERESTED 


The Sam’! C. Ta Tetum Ga. eestor 


— MAKERS CF ———— 


Copy Presses, Inkstands, Stationers’ Hardware, Loose-Sheet Binders and Holders, Office Punches, etc. 











pebble Seacoast wan 
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American Lead and Rule Cutters 


are unequaled in every essential that goes to make a perfect cutter. They are unrivaled 
in ease of adjustment, in speed, in accuracy — permanent, uniform, ever-the-same accuracy 
— in capacity and wide range of measures. They possess many valuable features found 


in no other similar machine. 


Why not for you ? 


They are earning money, saving money, for thousands. 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 79, RESPONSIBLE 





end of that time you are satisfied with the cutter, keep it and pay for it. If not, return it. 





ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 

















No. I, not graduated, $7.00 | No.2,....... $10.00 
ING@aiats soi vececa $12.00 





H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


158 E. Huron Street, Chicago 








JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 








The Best in the World! 

















ROUTERS 


We are ready to prove it. 
Just give us the chance. 
Ten different styles Rout- 
ers Suitable for any purpose. 

















Guaranteed just what we claim and sold on 30 days’ trial 


Permitting you to be the sole 
judge regarding the merits of 
the machine. 


You don’t pay for 
the machine until 
you are satisfied. 


Price positively the lowest 














We save you money if you 
give us the chance. 


Send for our catalogue of 
Stereotype, Electrotype 
and Etching Machinery. 


Address 


Murray Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Sold 


Everywhere 








‘Perfection’ 
Wire- 
Stitching 
Machines 


SS 


Always 
Satisfactory 


— 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


she 


ALL SIZES 











No. 4 
CaPpaAcity—Two sheets to % of an inch. 
Flat or saddle. Takes wire 21 to 28 gauge. 























No. 2 


: Specially Constructed for Stitching 
UR latest machine—patented in 1900 — em- 
bodying all the salient features of Nos. 2 All Sizes of Calendars. 


and 4, with new points all its own. It hasa 





HIS cut represents our “ New Perfection” 


ogame range than any other machine made. No.,2 Wire Stitcher. Just the machine 
ts simplicity of construction and perfect work No. 12 calendar and pamphlet binders have been for 
will astonish the trade. Extra large saddle years looking for. It has every up-to-date 
and table. UR new machine for large work. Built patented feature so very acceptable to the trade 

CAPACITY —Two sheets to % of an inch, under the same patents as No. 6. A reve- in our ‘*‘New Perfection”? No. 4. These 
Wire used, 20 to 28 gauge. lation as to its driving power and capacity. machines are ingenious in design and con- 


The finest, strongest, simplest and most struction, being strong, simple, durable, very 
powerful machine ever placed on the market. rapid and almost noiseless in operation. 
Extra large saddle and table. 


— = Capacity-—¥% inch to 1% inches thickness. 4 of 
; F » . Wire used, 18 to 23 gauge, round or flat Capacity —two sheets to ¥ of an inch, fully. 
Full Information upon Application. without change of parts. Wire used, 25 to 30 gauge. i 
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|JUERGENS BROS CO 


140-146 MONROE ST. CllcAco 
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Are known for their Excellence and Perfection. 
Their printing qualities ace UNSURPASSED. 
They will outwear any other make of printing 
plate. If you have not used them heretofore 


bol NOW 


Perfection in Every Plate 
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1904 


Calendar 
Pads 


25 Per Cent Discount 


From our Net List on all orders received during the 
month of December, 1903. Send in your orders early. 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 
18-20 North Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Certificate of Stock Blanks and Bond Blanks 
Sor Progressive Printers 


SAMPLE BOOK SENT ON APPLICATION 




















Our Stock of FINE 


PRINTING 
PAPERS 


is the largest in the World 


We have also a good 
assortment of Writing 
Papers, etc., etc., etc. 


If you are interested in good 
goods write us—it may pay you. 


The Paper Mills’ Company 


Wholesale Dealers, Selling Agents, Paper Specialists 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














309 B WAY 
NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 
CATALOGUE 
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A New Substitute for Benzine 
and Lye in the Print-shop. 


Not inflammable, will not rust the metal; 
no caustic or poison, good for the hands. 

DOXINE will save your insurance, type, 
etchings, cuts, rollers, skin and temper. 
It is an economical proposition. Order 
one dollar’s worth of your dealer and 
test it. 

DOXINE is put up in 4-lb. and 8-lb. fric- 
tion-top pails, 48 lbs. net in the case. 
Doxine sells for 12% cents per pound. 





For Sale by Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 





MADE BY 


Tr: DOXO MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLINTON, IOWA 














THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencn Noverty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Henry Trrrett & Company, 118-120 Olive 
street, St. Louis.—Wholesale dealers in fine 
imported calendars. We carry a heavy 
stock of the better grade of calendars only. 
Importing our own goods direct and in large 
editions, enables us to make special trade 
requirements. Correspondence solicited from 
paper companies, jobbers and printers. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, . 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 

Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Embossed Folders.” 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 


Tue Vait Linotyre ComposinG Co., Cleveland 
hio. Largest exclusive house in the United 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

age, See C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 

ork. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HamMMonp Printers’ Supprty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

Missourt Brass-TyPE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Empsossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 

Taser-CHanEy Company, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


3-11 





CALENDAR PADS. 


‘THe Suttivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make~ 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1904. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Sueparp, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


AtLantic Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTtep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Frank, 725 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Die sinker, steel and copper plate engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Op Rerrasre” St. Louis Etec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New York. John G. Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 


York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done. 

Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 
York city. 

Hurst EectrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
JurErcens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


Cars’ Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. TO- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all special 
occasions. Beautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, La 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMann, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J 


EMBOSSING DIES AND! COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

SamMuEL Cupptes Enverore Co., St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States ENvELoPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 
SIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., ; 
P Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford 


to) 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wi 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfie , Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., orcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 

‘ Worcester, Mase. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AmerRIcCAN STEEL & Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


Praistep Printine Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 
Giose-WERNICKE Company, THE, Cincinnati; 
80-382 Broadway, New York; 224-228 
abash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal st. 

Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CxHampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
Jones, Samuet, & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 
McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
ork. Non-curling ‘“‘ Renowned.” 
Piriz, AtEx., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
_ “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Aut & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Krentz, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Uxtimann & Puivpott Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Apams, W. R., & Co., 35 W. Congress st., 
Detroit. The Ledgerette. Send for propo- 
sition. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 
New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 
Rooney & Otten Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 

Racine Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 
catalogue composition. 

Western New York Newspaper Union, Dele- 
van, N. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great Western Smettinc & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 

_ and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 


0. 








LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gors LitHocraPHine Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 
Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
—* of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Marit Prate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

THE Typo MERcANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of the Trade made up of the 
Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- 
ing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MaNnuFActuriInG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Sole manufacturers of Bates AND 
Eptson Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm 
of similar name. Remember, our address is 
83 Chambers street, New York; Chicago, 
304 Wabash avenue; Factory, Orange, N. 
ace por. Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, 
E. C. All first- class stationers and rubber- 
stamp Bill -ntacood sell these machines. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 


Morcans & Wi cox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New 


Osweco Macu1neE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of nothing but cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Brapner SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States Enverope Company, Sprin 
_ Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U, . Co., Fine Statione Div., 
orcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
FRANKLIN Encravinc & Exectrotypinc Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
ae S. ie Encravinc Co., Binghamton, 
N. alf-tone, line, wood engravers. 
4 








PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
PENINSULAR ENcGravinc Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone 
line and wax engravers. 


SanpErs EnGravinec Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Setpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 
Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 


York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
ial outfits a specialty. 


Woe. F 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


FisHer & HorFrMaNN, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers’ 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Ketioce, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Puotocurom Co., Tue, sole publishers of 
Photochrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 
DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Print1nGc Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and special 
rotary printing machinery. 


Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


BRowER-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
AMERICAN Tyre Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 


Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 
ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hammonp Printers’ Suprry Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Patent steel furniture and 

other specialties. 

Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 
Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 

phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BincHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BernHarD, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGeEvpeR, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & StTEvENs, 148 Congress street, Boston, 

Mass. Established 18509. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of | 
” | 


branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders. 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 





York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
York. Pyramid Brand Cords. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WeseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap anp Mertat Works, Four- 
— and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
0. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States EnvELore Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-hve distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


| TRANSLATION. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 

AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, 3altimore, Suffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
B. Special dealers -— Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

HAMMOND PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, Discount, 25 per cent. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

Intanp Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Newton Copprer-Facinc Type Co., 49-5: Frank- 
fort st., New York. Established 1851. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Commercial, medical and 


3RYANT, Jas. M., 
Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 


horticultural subjects. 
nut st., Philadelphia. 
3uTT, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpry Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type, reglet, 
furniture, cutting sticks, etc. Write for 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N Manu fac- 
pees of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
eys, etc. 




















“RELIANCE” 


WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


Reliance 


Can also be placed in all grades 
of our Paper, Cardboards, Box- 
boards, Printing Machinery, 
Printing Inks, and everything 
connected with the Paper and 
Printing Trades. 


American .Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Company 


Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 


AND OTHERS. 


Before placing your orders, write for samples and quotations, and see what we can do for you. 


PARSONS BROTHERS, 





able Address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ 





171 Que es STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
€ 





Cable Address: “* Parsobros,” New York. 


Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.” 





‘ PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Mt 
Yi) Was 
lh 


, 


‘ 


44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘* Spediteur.”’ 
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With Watermark of the Japanese Cranes are recognized 
as the Highest in Quality, and are manufactured 
under the following brands: 


**Gold Medal” Linen Ledger Papers 


For Account Books, Journals, Ledgers, Records, Drafting, 
Blue-Print Papers and other Commercial uses. 


OUR TRADE MARK 


OUR TRADE MARK 
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‘Japanese Linen’’ Writing Papers 
For Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Insurance Policies, Checks, 
CURTRADE MARK Envelopes and other Commercial uses. 


‘*‘Warranted All Linen” Writing Papers 
For Typewriter use, Foreign or Domestic Correspondence. 
These papers can also be had in boxes with envelopes to match. 


OG) 


OUR TRADE MARK 





“~|Crane’s Linen neal 








MILLs ESTABLISHED 1867 


THE ONLY PAPERS 
that scored perfection 
(100 Points) at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, 
Omaha, 1898, Paris Ex- 
position, 1900, and Pan- 
American, 1901 d 9 og a 


20 Awards and Medals 


Sold by all Paper 
Dealers and Stationers 














SEND FOR SAMPLE Book 








cal CRANE BROTHERS, Paper Makers 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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OUR TRADE MARK 














FOR DRIVING 





JENNEY MOTORS 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB 

















i 
| 
: PRINTING PRESSES 
| 
t 


Me “HE only motor especially 
adapted for direct-attach- 
ment to all printing, en- 

graving, stereotyping and book- 

bindery machinery. Also the 
most complete drive and con- 
trol to-day manufactured for 
newspaper presses. 

Let us send you photos show- 
ing various machines equipped 
with our motors. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Lasts Long = Costs Little=Saves Much 


The RHODES 
BLANKET 


(AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY) 





No Press Complete Without It! 


ADDRESS 


RHODES BLANKET CoO. 
290 BroaDway, NEW YORK 

















Full Information and Prices of 


Wickersham Quoin 
Morton Lock-up 
Stephens Ext. Lock 





Given in Illustrated Catalogue. MORTON LOCK-UP—41 Lengths, 3-inch to 26-inch. 
Send for copy. 


(Including Job, Book and Newspaper Measures.) 


— ~~) Powerful, Unyielding, Safe and Brisk 


Hold like a solid connection against wood, type metal or iron. Jostle 
of press can not loosen them; have direct spread, and do not skew or 
spring the form; do not injure imposing stone; lock at any expansion 
The little (from 1 to 15 points) by half turn of key; conform to straight or uneven 





Wickersham | 
Quoin 








Three-Disk Cam surfaces, and insure perfect register ; combine all parts in one piece ; soon 
we weighs repay their cost in saving of time. 
Made in nine Sr Oice: pay & 


sizes. 


One key fits all ‘a ) 
quoins and 
lock-ups. 


«vows, Where Others Fail, They Conquer! 


Or 40,000 times its 
inlets Sold by all branches of the American Type Founders Co., and other 
reliable American dealers; through Caslon Letter Foundry, London, 
Agent for Great Britain; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne, Sydney and 


Adelaide, Agent for Australasia ; Agents in other countries. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 











PRINTERS REMOTE from agents, 





or where a dealer objects to supply CYLINDER PRESSMAN’S KEY. 
Above cut represents Sizes Nos. 1 and 2. them (from the fact that his profit Indispensable when Quoins are at back of form, or 
More than 1,200,000 in use, on other Quoins is greater) may where height of space is limited. 


giving highest satisfaction. order direct. Length, 10 inches. 
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BERLIN 
INKS 


” 4 


PRINTING 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 




















Last Longer 

Look Better while they do last 

And are more economical, quality 
considered, than any ink we know of. 





This should be a very interesting matter to every Printer who 
must give good quality at a low price—for the ink makes 
or breaks the job. Ask about it— will tell you the reason. 


Berlin Ink & Color Co. 


ns Eleventh and Hamilton Sts. FACTORIES: 
DETROIT Philadelphia ines 


CHICAGO BERLIN, N. J. 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


Is finely built. 





Will give perfect register. 





Will give rigid impression. 





Will give greatest distribution. 





We claim the most durable machine 
manufactured. 






Is used by the most efficient and 
successful printers—they are our 
endorsers. 






Let us show you the Huber Press. 






We desire your judgment on its merits. 



















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AceEnTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


AcENTs, SypNEY, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
Building, Pitt Street. Teleph Sor Harri CHICAGO 
AGENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. clepnone, oO! fiarrison. - 
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THE ROYCROFTERS _ Pod 
Makers of De Luxe 

BOOKS i hws 
East Aurora « New York JOY / 7, 








OUR NEWSPAPER FILE IS JUST AS HIGHLY APPRECIATED AS THE FEED GUIDE. SEND FOR BOOKLET. 











Ghe BEST PRESS i: 
COUNTRY OFFICE 





BARGAINS 


6-col. qto. Adams Cylinder. 

s-col. qto. Vaughn Ideal. 

6 fine Washington Presses. 

Headquarters for Chases and 
Rubber Blankets. 

Ink for Prouty and Monona 
Presses. 


7 ——————— 
| eS 
Oh CO = 
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ADI SON, WIS. 





Sold by MORE Type Found- 
ries and Supply Houses than : Zz Sain ; 

any other Cylinder Press on we : ee hy hts G4 Y Yi 97 
Earth —that means a (ot. Pe SO ee ee id ie ey 7 ff §/ 
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Sou will SAVE money by INVESTIGATING our line of Presses. 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION — Guaranteed by a Bank. 


For Circulars and Prices, aninons W.. G. WALKER & CO. 
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A distinctly new line, entirely different from anything now 
on the market. Furnished in three colors, White, Blue 
&§ Buff, in the ordinary sizes. @] Sample books 
showing the complete line are now ready 
and will be mailed to any address 
upon application 


or 








MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
WH. A. Moses, Treas, 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS 
IN THE EATING THEREOF. 





WE PRINT ANYTHING” 


arshall & Bruce Company 


BLANK BOOK STATIONERS 
PRINTERS: 










oo Nihil denw Aug. 13° 1903. 
Philip Ruxtdn, Inc. 


Chicago, Tlls. 

ntheaen: 

We are pleased to state that we have obtained 
splendid results from your black ink on cur double cylinder 
Cottrell Perfecto, The offset on tne second cylinder is almost, 


entirely done away with, 





Yours very truly, 


Marshall & Bruce 
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AVOID TROUBLE BY USING 
RUXTON S INKS 


290 BROADWAY 357 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLS 
24T-253 WATER ST. | SO/HERALD BUILDING 
BROOKLYN. BALTIMORE, 1b. 

171 BRIDGE ST. SPRINGFIELD, ASS. 
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TYP AT LOW PRICES 


e 
and Delivered Free. 
In year 1883 the proprietors of the CONNECTICUT TYPE FOUNDRY invented Nickel Alloy Type Metal. It is hard and durable. 


We present a modest collection of faces, but every one good. We sell it cheaper because Nickel Metal is easier to cast, and because we 
sell for CASH and make no bad accounts. No agents—we sell direct to the printer; and we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 


= SEE PRICES We sell good type, sell it cheap, and deliver every order, whether one font or many, prepaid to 

© any point inthe United States. We sell for cash with order only, but we warrant every customer 
satisfaction or refund his money — refund it promptly and without argument. We have been here a good many years, and we do ,all we 
promise our patrons. Orders filled same day received. Make your selections ; remit cash registered, money order or banker’s draft. We 
do the rest — deliver free to your door and guarantee satisfaction. All prices figured down to strictly net, no discounts. No specimen 
books, as we prefer to advertise our faces, as fast as produced, in the printers’ publications. 


Address, CONNECTICUT TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Connecticut. 











BANK ROMAN SERIES 


6 Point 6A 12a 75 Cents 10 Point 6A 12a 90 Cents 
FINANCIAL BUSINESS Transacted in the Millions by the e F 
Banks, Trusts, &c 1234567890 STOCKS and BONDS and every detail 
§ Point 6A 12a 80 Cents . 
of Finance must ulated b 
MONEY MAKES the mare go’tis said. But who be reg d by 
makes the money ? 1234567890 1234567890 


12 Point 6A 12a $1.00 


BANKS BUST unless well regulated. Use this type 1234567890 











6 Point Old Style 104A 4A 60a $1.35 | 8 Point Old Style 10A 4A 60a $1.50 | 10 Point Old Style | 10A 4A 60a $1.80 
NONPAREIL must be in every office for the | BREVIER is that happy medium that com- MOST USEFUL of all Romans. 


or Sen fan Les gore vnc eg 9. pels attention. No office is quite complete | Many printers fail to use it as often 


Scotch. Nickel metal wears like iron. 1234567890 | Without it. Book work, etc. 1234567890 | as they should. ‘Try it. 12345678 
12 Point 10A 4A 60a $2.30 


BIG WHITE FACE Roman. Strong in effect, yet clean cut. . Cast in Nickel. 1234567890 


Cireular Soript. Card Font, 4 A 124, frrice $2.00 Larger Fomt, 10. A 50 a, $3.25 
dlany used We found. for a neat Sorifut and ¢t prays. to have a case of ut 


Gtandatd Geeijed. Cad Font, 4 OLAS 2, $2.30 Great Uhings wee. 
Curceulet Font, & AX 80a 24.50 





12 Point SHADE TEXT 4A 8a 95 Cents 18 Point SHADE TEXT 3A 9a $1.25 
Benstiful Medding and Art Mork 123 Popalar far Cards mud 123450 
12 Point ORNAMENTAL No. 1 5A 75 Cents 18 Point ORNAMENTAL No. 2 5A 5a $1.25 
SPRING FLOWERS BLOOM! HAPPY NEW YEAR! 12345 
10 Point NEW DORIC 5A 5a 75Cents (25 lbs., $12.50) 
BOLD and STRONG. Nothing quite so good. Nickel wears forever. 123456789 
12 Point TITLE 8A 65 Cents 
TIME CAN NOT KILL NOR MAN DESTROY THAT 12345 
1S Point SAUNDERS 5A 7a $1.50 (25 Ibs., $12.50) 


NOT QUITE like any other. Clear, 12345678 


24 Point Saunders 3A 5a $2.00 (25 lbs., $12.50) 


NICKEL TYPE will never 123456 





©000000000000000000000C8 ad Be sfe ate afesfe ste ste sfe ste ste ste siesta ste sieste 
e a if 
$ ° * 
e DOT BORDER No. 1 4 WAVE BORDER No. 2 $ ORNATE BORDER No. 33 
ry 
e 30 Inches €0 Cents 4 30 Inches 60 Cents 30 Inches 70 Cents 
° e 
@ , 
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| WALKER Bros. 





Correspondence Invited. 





AMERICAN IDEAS. 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field 
as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


THE BRITISH MARKET. 


throughout British printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from 
a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
move in the best trade circles, and by them Great Britain and 
Ireland is systematically worked. 


‘‘The Printer’s Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every 
known printer in the British Empire, is not only read but kept 


for reference. 
house in the world has better means of 
reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


PRINTERS’ ENGINEERS AND SUNDRIESMEN, 
31 BouveRiE STREET, E. C.,. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


America is not large enough to 
hold American printing inventions. 












Walker Bros. have absolutely 


Walker Bros., of Bouverie 
Street, London, are known 


Their staff of representatives 


Walker Bros.’ house circular 
) 


It is questionable if any 








JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


36 EAST 2lst STREET, NEW YORK 


:-High Grade 
Imported Papers 


n Deckle-Edge J mene 
Hand-made Cover Paper 


carried in stock, in size 22 x 27 
at 25 Dollars per ream. 


AMPLE SENT ON REQUEST | 


| 
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WE REBUILD AND 
SELL PRINTING PRESSES 


BRONSONS 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
HOUSE 


5O N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 





~~ Mead’s 
. Ww Stationers 





For Conwenience, 
Accuracy and 
Durability, is 


press made. 


Stam ping 
Press 


unequaled by any 








MANUFACTURED B 


Y 


A. G. MEAD 
364 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Correspond for Circulars. 












Advance 
Wire Stitcher 


A Reliable Machine within 
reach of every printer 


SIM PLE 
DURABLE 
GUARANTEED 













MANUFACTURED BY 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG.CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and a for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





OF 0) =) =) =a 'N | D4) (One od a 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


YN Eat -1 ee -V\ fo 8 8 2 O41 @) -) -) 1-0 od OL OF 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ND it came to pass that there ap- 
peared a Bond Paper of great 
strength and substance, and the 

name thereof was Superior Bond. And 
Lo, it was good, and the people bought 
abundantly of it, for it was always the 
same. It was uniform, and they were 
much pleased. @ Price, 734c. per lb. 


Full line. Single and double sizes in stock. 


E. S. ROOKS & COMPANY, 

———— Dealers in Paper ————_——_ 

127-129 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO. 
Telephone, Main 3550. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS | WHITMORE MFe. Co. 


Established 1832 
° HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Bookbinder’ Leathers MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Cloths and Material 
on sail xins | SUEFACe Coated Papers 


of all kinds 
AND 


TRY PLUVIUSIN Card Board 


Best imitation of leather. Great variety of 
patterns and colors in heavy and light ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 


weights. Samples on application 
75 &§ 77 Duane St., New York City THREE-COLOR WORK 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 





8 y s _18°Vb8 
LINEN Recorp “4nese WALL LINEN 
ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 

OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. - 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








- BUILDERS OF IMPROVED = = 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Ps Rc ft } Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 
‘. te ye ie | fe J e Se ae a ee ee ee er a 


ae il Write us for prices and further particulars 






Foot 
Power 
Perforator | 





L. Martenson & Co. 

=== i 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 





PRIN T ERS’ Ifina hurry, si7"°™ 
ROLLERS|3 ATLAS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE ELECTROTYPE 


ALSO 
TABLET GUM COMPANY === 
We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 


service and best work. We can please you. 
GODFREY & CoO. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 76 To 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 




















CARBON 
“BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4 ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 
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PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
aes! DA PERS 


printers. 

















Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


WHY YOU NEED IT 


One Reason! 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is the dest reducing compound ever added to the 
facilities for doing fine presswork. 

By using this reducer in color-ink you can print 
fine-line cuts (such as half-tones, wood engravings, . 
etc.) as clear and sharp as with the best qualities 
of black or blue-black inks. 

Send us your trial order and carefully note the 
facts and results of this first reason. 

Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 
BRANCH 


F. J. WENISCH, 139 Bradford St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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POLISHED ZINC AND GOPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 
DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Finer Lines 


— Attractive Prices. 


Star Engravers’ Supply Co. 


81 and 83 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TeELrePHONE, 139 JOHN 


Printing Machinery 


Designed 


Constructed, Tested 
Inspected, Installed 


Samuel Hollingsworth, M. E. 
110 West Fourth Street 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Come, let’s talk it over 











If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
Cc H I C A GO 











PRINTER PUBLISHER 


Cele] e hall 
3,0F CureAte 


Covering almost every cut needed 


either in your own or any other class of 
business. Have our catalogues on file 
and you will always find just the cuts 
you need. 

Drop us a line and we will tell you 
how we are co-operating successfully 
with over 2000 printers and publishers. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 

W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


A TIME-SAVER FOR 





Practical Guide to Q@mbossing 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of “‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


6N Street S 
16 News Sect “The Inland Printer Co. 














130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 

















MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 

For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 

MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 





“KEYSTONE PHoto Arc Lamp” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
SAVES 75% IN CURRENT: AND 75°: IN TIME 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., S910 FILBERT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO,, 160 AbdAMS St., CHicAGo, ILL, 
















7-3 6 MO ar. 
1904 


TRADE-MARK. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 





— 


ART CA 


LENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 


of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Cu1caco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louis, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 


“Alton” to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 
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yee i “A spacious smoking and reading room for gentlemen.” 


California 


The Buffet-Smoking Car on The California Limited is a 

place in which to take one’s ease, to forget all worries, and be 
genuinely comfortable ... Club luxuries greet the city man ... Rather 
pleasant, isn’t it, when evening comes, to sit here in the warmth and 

glow? ... Other travel comforts on this superb train. .. .. .. 0 0 « 

The California Limited runs daily between Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco. Less than three days to Southern California. See Grand 
Canyon of Arizona en route—a mile deep, many miles wide and rainbow-tinted. 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help you rightly plan a California tour. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 





ALL THE WAY 
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AN ABSOLUTE NOVELTY 








Bormay’s Map Calendar 


(COPYRIGHTED AND PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 











Se <OWI7REATER NEW YORK and Vicinity, showing all 
SWZ. points of interest south as far as Sandy Hook, and 


Ry 
RY Z ‘roads, connecting trolley lines between towns, rapid 


DG 






the location of all places, railroads, ferries, elevated 





transit (subway) with local and express stations. 
Size about 18 x 22 inches; calendar attachment; 

i 25 Cents. Q Others in preparation; special prices 
in quantities. q This is the best means of Advertising, as the MAP has a 
value after pad is exhausted. Q No Sane Person would throw them away. 


MAPS 


UNITED STATES and WORLD (reversible map), new commercial map, 4 x 6 feet, 
nicely bound and mounted on rollers, shipped express prepaid anywhere in the United 
OE a 6 a rs es ae De eS eS O & SEE SO 


MANHATTAN, new folder pocket map, showing every street plainly named and 
marked, car lines, subway stations (rapid transit), elevated roads, ferries, tunnels and all 
general points of interest... . . . . . . ee ee ee et ee) 625 cents 


ATLAS, new quick reference atlas; better in every way than tlie big, clumsy books usually 
sold. This atlas has 105 new double-page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified 
from latest census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, lengths of rivers, etc. 


574 pages, bound in cloth. Price, . . . . . - - «= «© « « « « $1.00 





STATE MAPS COUNTY MAPS AUTOMOBILE MAPS 


THERE IS ONE, JUST ONLY 
ONE, map engraving firm in the : & js 





United States that treat their cus- 
tomers right, in right prices and 


a. Illustrators, Engravers and Electrotypers 


64 Fulton St., New York 


We engrave other things too, most 





everything. 
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